ZWISCHEN KONTINUITAT UND WANDEL: 
DIE KOMMUNIKATION VON RHETOREN UND DEMOS 
IM KLASSISCHEN ATHEN 


Abstract: The article demonstrates that in Athenian democracy in the 
communication between speakers and demos from the age of Pericles 
to Demosthenes’ time profound continuities prevail. The expectations 
of the demos towards the speakers do not change within this period. 
The same applies to the institutional framework conditions under 
which the speakers operate. There are just gradual changes in argu- 
mentation, for example concerning reference to the past. 


1. EINLEITUNG 


Uber lange Zeit war in der altertumswissenschaftlichen Forschung com- 
munis opinio, dass sich der Habitus der attischen Redner wie auch die 
Formen ihrer Kommunikation mit dem Demos in der nachperikleischen 
Ara grundlegend gewandelt hätten.! Diese Auffassung stützte sich 
namentlich auf die einschlägigen Bemerkungen des Thukydides, der 
unter den Nachfolgern des Perikles eine Dekadenz diagnostiziert: Im 
Unterschied zu dem beriihmten Strategen seien jene nicht mehr unum- 
strittene politische Führer gewesen, sondern hätten in beständigem Wett- 
bewerb mit anderen Rhetoren gestanden. Um sich gegen die Konkurren- 
ten behaupten zu kónnen, hätten sie um die Gunst des Volkes gebuhlt 
und auf dessen emotionales, auf die Interessen der eigenen Gruppe aus- 
gerichtetes Politikverständnis rekurriert, statt eine rationale, polisorien- 
tierte Beratung zu leisten, die auch vor unpopulären Vorschlägen nicht 
zurückschreckt. Infolge dessen hätte de facto der Demos die Richtlinien 
der Politik bestimmt, was zu fatalen Fehlentscheidungen gefiihrt und 
schlieBlich den Niedergang der athenischen Herrschaft nach sich gezo- 
gen habe.” Ähnlich äußert sich der Autor der Aristoteles zugeschriebe- 
nen Athenaion Politeia, der im Verlauf des Peloponnesischen Krieges 
eine Radikalisierung der Demokratie konstatiert und diese moniert: 
Auch er macht einen Verfall in der politischen Führung sowie der 


! So noch Connor (1971), bes. 134-136. 
2 Thuk. 2.65.10. 
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rhetorischen Kultur in Athen aus und führt diesen vornehmlich auf den 
Umstand zurück, dass sich die politische Elite nach Perikles zu einem 
erheblichen Teil nicht mehr aus dem Adel rekrutiert habe.? 

Dieses Bild ist mittlerweile ins Wanken geraten, speziell aufgrund der 
Beobachtung, dass bereits die Redner aristokratischer Herkunft ihre 
Ausrichtung auf die Erwartungen des Demos herausgestrichen und auf 
die Ostentation sozialer Distinktionsmerkmale, die mit aristokratischem 
Lebensstil assoziiert wurden, gezielt verzichtet haben.* Damit aber stellt 
sich auch die Frage neu, wie die Zäsur zu beurteilen ist, die traditionell 
zwischen Perikles und Kleon gesetzt wird. Zweifelsohne war sie weni- 
ger einschneidend, als von vielen antiken Autoren und tiber weite Stre- 
cken auch von der Forschung angenommen wurde: Zur Begriindung 
kónnen wir — neben dem Gesichtspunkt, dass eine demonstrative 
Absage an aristokratischen Habitus schon bei Perikles auszumachen 
ist — besonders das Moment anführen, dass sich in den ereignishistori- 
schen Passagen im Werk des Thukydides kein grundlegender Wandel in 
der athenischen Politik nachweisen lässt, wie der Historiker ihn in sei- 
nen normativen Aussagen zu Perikles und Kleon suggeriert.” Darüber 
hinaus ist zu berücksichtigen, dass nicht erst die Rhetoren seit Kleon, 
sondern bereits sámtliche frühere Redner, soweit wir sie in den Quellen 
greifen kónnen, auf die Interessen des Demos Bezug genommen haben 
— wenn auch mit unterschiedlichen Mitteln.° In jüngster Zeit sind 
gerade jene Mittel und damit die Medien der rhetorischen Inszenierung 
in den Fokus der Forschung geraten, namentlich Gestik, Stimme und 
Kleidung.’ Grundlage hierfür sind zeitgenóssische und spätere Bemer- 
kungen aus verschiedenen Quellengattungen, darunter jene, dass Kleon 
als erster mit lauten Beschimpfungen gearbeitet und heftig gestikuliert 
habe, zudem betont unelegant gekleidet aufgetreten sei.’ Er habe damit 
nicht zuletzt den eigenen Kórper instrumentalisiert, um sich von aristo- 
kratischem Gestus zu distanzieren und sich als ‘volkstiimlich’ zu 


5 [Aristot.] AP 28. 

* Mann (2007), bes. 184f.; 290-294; speziell zum Auftreten des Perikles Hólkeskamp 
(1998), bes. 26; Christodoulou (2013) 228f. 

5 Vgl. Heath (1990) 158f.; Mann (2007), bes. 75-93. 

6 So besonders Stein-Hölkeskamp (2000), bes. 90f. 

7 Siehe beispielsweise Easterling (1999), bes. 159; Cooper (2004), bes. 146. 160; 
Fredal (2006) 172-179. 

8 [Aristot.] AP 28.3; Theop. FGrHist F92; hierzu Connor (1971) 94-96, 132-134; 
Mann (2007) 170-179; Mann (2009), bes. 148f. 
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prüsentieren.? Dies kónnte zu der Annahme veranlassen, dass mit Kleon 
zumindest hinsichtlich der Selbstdarstellung der Rhetoren doch eine sig- 
nifikante Veränderung eingetreten sei. Allerdings ist zu berücksichti- 
gen, dass die genannten Aussagen grofenteils aus Beobachtungen 
dritter stammen, die jeweils mit einem bestimmten Bild des Redners 
operieren. 

Auf diese Problematik lässt sich methodisch unterschiedlich reagie- 
ren: Elke Stein-Hólkeskamp etwa stellt jene Formulierungen zur Selbst- 
inszenierung in den Mittelpunkt ihrer Betrachtung und würdigt sie 
kritisch auf der Basis unserer Informationen über die realen Wirkungs- 
bedingungen der Redner in Athen.!° Auf die Weise bestätigt sie Diffe- 
renzen in der Performanz, betont aber zugleich die Parallelen in der 
Referenz auf die Erwartungen des Demos.!! Wir wollen im Folgenden 
einen anderen Weg einschlagen, indem wir uns den Reden selbst zuwen- 
den und diese einer komparatistischen Betrachtung unterziehen. Im 
Unterschied zur Mehrzahl der bisherigen Studien werden wir uns dabei 
nicht auf Perikles resp. Kleon und somit auf die Rhetorik des fünften 
Jahrhunderts beschränken, sondern auch jene des vierten einbeziehen, 
die gewóhnlich separat erforscht wird. Auf die Weise werden wir nicht 
nur die Frage nach der móglichen Zäsur zwischen Perikles und Kleon 
erörtern, sondern überdies eruieren, ob in späteren Phasen (weitere) Ein- 
schnitte auszumachen sind. Konkret wird dabei in den Blick genommen, 
inwieweit sich die Reformen im Zuge der Restauration der Demokratie 
ab 403 wie auch nachfolgende Veránderungen auf die Kommunikation 
in der Volksversammlung ausgewirkt haben. Zu denken ist beispiels- 
weise an die Kompetenzverluste der Ekklesie zugunsten der Gerichte 
und des Nomothetengremiums, die zunehmende Ausdifferenzierung der 
politeuómenoi, einen etwaigen Wandel im politischen Engagement 
der Bürger wie auch die steigende Bedrohung durch die Expansion der 
Makedonen.'? Auch hinsichtlich des vierten Jahrhunderts werden wir 
exemplarisch verfahren, indem wir uns primär auf die Demegorien des 
Demosthenes konzentrieren, die sich gattungshistorisch am ehesten mit 


? Dazu mit Quellenbelegen Rengakos (1984) 58-65; Yunis (1996) 87-92; Mann 
(2007) 178. Noch ausgeprágter ist diese Attitüde bei den Nachfolgern Kleons, die in sei- 
ner Tradition stehen, z.B. Kleophon; hierzu Bleckmann (1998) 337. 

10 Stein-Hólkeskamp (2000), bes. 88. 

11 Stein-Hólkeskamp (2000) 89-92. 

12 Zur Debatte um die Veründerungen der attischen Demokratie im vierten Jahrhun- 
dert siehe Bleicken (1987); Hansen (1995) 307-315; Eder (1995), passim. 
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den Rededokumenten der beiden Rhetoren des fünften Jahrhunderts ver- 
gleichen lassen. Im Speziellen soll erkundet werden, wie die drei sich 
dem Demos gegenüber rhetorisch präsentieren, welche Rollen sie für 
sich reklamieren, wie sie auf Erwartungen ihrer Mitbürger Bezug neh- 
men und wie sich die Relation zwischen ihnen und dem Volk jeweils 
beschreiben lässt. Ziel wird sein, anhand dieses Gegenstandes das Ver- 
hältnis von Kontinuität und Wandel in der Kommunikation in 6ffentli- 
chen Reden im klassischen Athen zu bestimmen. 

Uberlieferungsbedingt sind die Reden des Perikles wie des Kleon vor- 
rangig auf der Basis der ‘Historien’ des Thukydides zu studieren. Ent- 
sprechend wird zunächst zu prüfen sein, wie aussagekräftig die ihnen 
dort zugeschriebenen Logoi fiir unsere Fragestellung sind bzw. inwie- 
weit die argumentatorischen Strategien der beiden Rhetoren durch den 
Historiographen ‘verzeichnet’ werden. Vorab aber sind die Aussagen 
aus Reden des vierten Jahrhunderts, welche die Beredsamkeit des voran- 
gegangenen Säkulums thematisieren und mit jener der eigenen Zeit ver- 
gleichen, im Hinblick auf ihren Quellenwert zu beleuchten. Hier domi- 
niert wiederum das Bild der Dekadenz, wobei partiell Motive zum 
Einsatz kommen, die bereits im fiinften Jahrhundert — etwa in der 
Kleon-Kritik — begegnen, so bei Aischines, wenn er den Habitus zeit- 
genóssischer Redner, allem voran deren Gestus, als unschicklich zu kri- 
tisieren trachtet.!* Demosthenes rekurriert auf das aus dem vorigen Jahr- 
hundert bekannte Monitum der Dependenz der Rhetoren vom Demos 
und transferiert es in die eigene Zeit. So seien die zeitgenóssischen Red- 
ner allzu sehr bestrebt, beim Volk Gefallen zu erregen, während sie in 
der Vergangenheit eher Mut bewiesen hätten, auch unpopuläre Positio- 
nen zu vertreten.!* Er nennt dazu ausschlieBlich Rhetoren der vorperik- 
leischen und perikleischen Ara, bedient sich also der gleichen Zäsur wie 
Thukydides und assoziiert wie dieser deren Wirken mit der athenischen 
Hegemonie.? Zudem stimmt er mit dem Historiographen in der Ein- 
schätzung überein, dass jene Redner eine ausgeprägte Disposition auf 
das Gemeinwohl gezeigt hátten, beschreibt das Verháltnis von Rhetoren 
und Demos aber dennoch abweichend: Das Phänomen, dass die Rheto- 
ren sich in der Phase der Pentekontaétie stärker als ihre Nachfolger auf 
das Wohl der Polis ausgerichtet hátten, bringt er in Zusammenhang mit 


13 Aisch. 1.25f.; dazu Stein-Hölkeskamp (2000) 81, 88. 
14 Dem. 324-33. 
15 Dem. 3.26. 
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dem Umstand, dass der Demos sich in dieser Zeit besonders intensiv 
politisch engagiert und darüber gewacht habe, dass die Redner keine 
Partikularinteressen verträten.! Thukydides hingegen führt zur Begrün- 
dung das hohe Maß an Verantwortungsbewusstsein der Rhetoren an, 
was besonders in seiner Schilderung des Perikles zum Ausdruck 
kommt." 

Derartige AuBerungen sind zumeist situationsspezifisch und im Kon- 
text der rhetorischen Strategien des Aischines und Demosthenes zu 
interpretieren. In der Mehrzahl der Fälle geht es beiden nicht darum, 
prinzipielle Aussagen zur Relation von Demos und Rhetor zu treffen; 
vielmehr intendieren sie, ihren politischen Gegner zu desavouieren, dem 
sie die unguten Merkmale vorrangig zuschreiben. Evident ist der situa- 
tive Charakter bei den genannten Formulierungen des Demosthenes: Die 
Aussagen über die allzu starke Ausrichtung an den Vorlieben des Volkes 
finden sich in Zusammenhängen, in denen er für unpopuläre Maßnah- 
men zu werben sucht.!* Die Sentenzen zur vermeintlichen Verschiebung 
der Machtverhältnisse begegnen vornehmlich an Stellen, an denen er 
den Demos zu verstärkter Aktivität im Sinne der von ihm propagierten 
Vorschläge zu motivieren trachtet.' Zur Rekonstruktion politischer 
Wirklichkeit sind die entsprechenden Bemerkungen nur insofern zu ver- 
wenden, als sie Hinweise darauf geben, dass die Rhetoren im vierten 
Jahrhundert keineswegs uneingeschränkt positiv gewürdigt werden, viel- 
mehr bereits eine vorgängige Rednerkritik existiert, die sie selbst in 
ihren Reden reproduzieren und im Schlagabtausch mit dem politischen 
Gegner verargumentieren. Diese speist sich offenbar aus historischen 
exempla mala, aus einer Kritik an der zunehmenden Differenzierung von 
politeuómenoi und ididtai wie auch einer Negierung der Sophistik, 
verstanden als rhetorischer Technik ohne normative Fundierung, die in 
der bürgerlichen Offentlichkeit im vierten Jahrhundert negativ konno- 
tiert ist.?? 


16 Dem. 3.30f. 

17 Siehe bes. Thuk. 2.65.8f. 

18 Er formuliert dies im Zusammenhang seines Plädoyers für die Verwendung der 
Theorika für die Kriegsfinanzierung (siehe bes. Dem. 3.11). 

1? Sie stehen besonders im Kontext der dritten Olynthischen Rede, in der er die Athe- 
ner motivieren móchte, wie in der Vergangenheit für die Freiheit der Griechen einzutre- 
ten, dazu selbst in den Krieg zu ziehen und die Gelder aus dem Theorikon in die Kriegs- 
kasse zu überführen (Dem. 3.22-24). 

20 Hierzu Hesk (2000), bes. 209-215; Andersen (2001) 3f.; Piepenbrink (2001), bes. 
103 mit weiterführenden Literaturhinweisen. 
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2. PERIKLES UND KLEON BEI THUKYDIDES: RHETORISCHE STRATEGIEN UND 
HISTORIOGRAPHISCHE PORTRATS 


Trotz der Tatsache, dass Thukydides bekanntlich nicht intendiert, histo- 
rische Reden abzubilden, wird seinen Logoi in der Forschung vielfach 
doch ein erhebliches Maß an Authentizität zugesprochen.?! Bekannt ist 
weiterhin, dass die Reden, die er tradiert, nicht durchgángig durch seine 
persönlichen politischen Prämissen geprägt sind.?? Letzteres trifft offen- 
kundig auch auf die Logoi des Perikles und jenen Kleons zu — ungeach- 
tet des Faktums, dass der Historiograph sich auch dieser Reden bedient, 
um Kleon als ‘Anti-Perikles’ zu stilisieren.”* 

Die Selbstdarstellung des Perikles in den bei Thukydides prásentier- 
ten Reden ist keinesfalls kongruent mit dem Bild, welches der Autor in 
den narrativen Passagen seines Werkes von ihm entwirft.” So ist in der 
Forschung bereits gezeigt worden, dass Perikles in seinen Reden mehr- 
fach Positionen propagiert, welche mit den Einstellungen der Mehrzahl 
der Athener konform gehen und als populär eingeschätzt werden dür- 
fen.” Dies gilt für sein Bekenntnis zum athenisch-spartanischen Dualis- 
mus und den hegemonialen Bestrebungen der Polis ebenso wie für sein 
Pládoyer zugunsten eines Wettbewerbs im politischen Betrieb innerhalb 
der Stadt, an dem sámtliche Bürger ohne Rücksicht auf Vermógen und 
Herkunft partizipieren kénnen.”° 


! Siehe hierzu den Forschungsüberblick bei Scardino (2007) 458 mit Anm. 191. 
Vgl. Leppin (1999) 17, 83. 

Hierzu beispielsweise Lang (1972), passim; Hornblower (1987) 56; Friedrichs 
(2000) 39f.; vgl. auch die knappe, aber prägnante Skizze bei Farrar (1988) 168-171. Zu 
intertextuellen Bezügen zwischen den Reden bei Thukydides (inkl. jener zwischen Athe- 
nern und Spartanern) siehe auch die Überlegungen von Debnar (2001), bes. 224f. 

? Siehe bes. Thuk. 2.65; zum Bild der perikleischen Rhetorik bei Thukydides 
Tsakmakis (2006), bes. 163; Greenwood (2004), bes. 183-185; Yunis (1996) 59-66. 
H. Leppin hat gezeigt, dass Perikles durchaus Aussagen trifft, die falsifizierbar sind, was 
sich nicht mit dem Anspruch der Aufrichtigkeit und des Strebens nach Wahrheit deckt, 
den Thukydides mit ihm verbindet; siehe Leppin (1999) 85f. 

25 Stein-Hólkeskamp (2000), bes. 90f. 

26 Siehe z.B. Thuk. 1.140-143; 2.37.1; 2.62f.; zur Argumentation des Perikles in 
auBenpolitischen Zusammenhängen grundsätzlich Raaflaub (1994) 113; Allison (1989) 
45-60; Rengakos (1984) 43-52; zur Gestaltung der ersten Rede des Perikles im Werk des 
Thukydides auch Hagmaier (2008) 198-236. Dass der Epitaphios Logos wie wenige 
Zeugnisse des fünften Jahrhunderts das Selbstverstindnis der Athener reflektiert, ist 
bereits vielfach bemerkt worden. Entsprechend wurde gerade im Hinblick auf diese Rede 
diskutiert, inwieweit sie zugleich genuin thukydideische Elemente enthält; hierzu Winton 
(2004), passim. 
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Das Kleon-Bild des Thukydides wird seit langem kontrovers disku- 
tiert.” Dabei ist immer wieder bemerkt worden, dass Inkonsistenzen 
zwischen seiner Bewertung des Kleon und seinen Ausfiihrungen tiber 
dessen Politik festzustellen sind.” Die daran anknüpfende Forschungs- 
debatte um Kleons politische Positionen ist fiir unsere Fragestellung von 
untergeordneter Bedeutung. Uns geht es nicht um eine moralische Wiir- 
digung seiner Person bzw. seiner kriegspolitischen Ziele, sondern allein 
um die Art und Weise, in der er mit dem Demos agiert. Auch auf diesem 
Feld sind Kontradiktionen festzustellen: In Ubereinstimmung mit ande- 
ren Kleon-Kritikern zählt Thukydides ihn zu jenen Rednern, welche sich 
dadurch auszeichnen, dass sie dem Demos 'schmeicheln'.?? Diese Ein- 
schätzung lässt sich jedoch anhand der Rede, die er ihn im Kontext der 
Mytilene-Debatte halten lässt, nicht verifizieren.3° Kleon übt hier viel- 
mehr scharfe Kritik am Demos und setzt damit vorrangig auf das Instru- 
ment der Provokation: So bemerkt er, dass die Demokratie aufgrund des 
unsteten, emotionsgesteuerten Verhaltens des Volkes nicht zur Aus- 
übung effektiver Herrschaft befähigt sei?! Weiterhin tadelt er die Ten- 
denz des Demos, als Auditorium in der Ekklesie den rhetorischen 
Schlagabtausch eher ästhetisch zu rezipieren, als dessen Inhalte zu 
fokussieren.? Seine Polemik gegen Mitbürger, die aufgrund ihrer Bil- 
dung Überlegenheit für sich reklamierten und hieraus einen Anspruch 
auf eine politische Führungs- und Beratungsfunktion ableiteten,?? lässt 
sich nicht allein als populistische Grundsatzkritik am Phänomen der 
Rhetoren werten,?^ sondern zielt zuallererst auf seine direkten Konkur- 
renten und ist damit Teil der politischen Auseinandersetzung, die von 
sämtlichen Rednern in gleicher Manier betrieben wird.** Entsprechend 


27 Siehe hierzu die knappe Skizze mit Literaturhinweisen bei Sonnabend (2004) 77; 
aus der älteren Forschung seien genannt Westlake (1968) 60-85; Saar (1953), passim. 

28 So etwa Woodhead (1968) 559-568 mit Hinweisen auf die langandauende For- 
schungsdebatte; grundsätzlich auch Leppin (1999) 85. 

? Hierzu sowie zu den weiteren Charakterisierungen Kleons durch Thukydides mit 
Quellenbelegen Will (2003) 71-75; dazu auch Yunis (1996) 88. 

30 Hierzu bereits Gomme (1956) 299; Andrews (2000) 46f. 

3! Thuk. 3.37.1f. Er nimmt demgegenüber für sich selbst in Anspruch, rational zu 
argumentieren; dazu Andrews (1994), bes. 26f. 

#2 Thuk. 3.38.7; hierzu Andersen (2001) 13f. 

3 Thuk. 3.37.3f. 

34 Ebenso wenig haben wir es hier mit einer Kritik an der ‘Redefreiheit’ — im Sinne 
von parrhesia oder isegoria — zu tun, anders Saar (1953) 41. 

? E.M. Harris hat jüngst m.E. zu Recht darauf hingewiesen, dass eine derartige Kom- 
promittierung des Gegners sich ansonsten vornehmlich in Gerichtsreden finde und Kleon 
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zögert Kleon durchaus nicht, sich selbst als Rhetor zu stilisieren, bean- 
sprucht aber für sich — wiederum in gleicher Weise wie seine Geg- 
ner — sich nicht dem rhetorischen Agon hinzugeben, sondern als guter 
Berater der Menge zu fungieren.” Antonios Tsakmakis und Yannis 
Kostopoulos haben darauf aufmerksam gemacht, dass Kleon die zweite 
Person Plural gegenüber der ersten práferiere.?" Sie interpretieren seine 
Zurückhaltung gegenüber inklusivistischen Formulierungen als Ignoranz 
gegenüber den positive politeness strategies, welche die Bürgerschaft 
vom Rhetor erwarte, und bringen dies mit dem gesteigerten Machtan- 
spruch Kleons in Verbindung, der aber einem Redner wie ihm — und 
hier rekurrieren sie auf die gängige Kritik — nicht anstehe.?? Fest- 
zuhalten ist in dem Zusammenhang, dass Kleon sich in seiner Rhetorik 
an mehreren Stellen explizit von Positionen des Demos abgrenzt und 
damit ausdrücklich keine Strategie verfolgt, die sich durch demonstrati- 
ven Respekt gegenüber dem Volk auszeichnet oder gar als devot zu 
betrachten ist. Dass auch dieses Prozedere darauf zielt, die Aufmerksam- 
keit der Mitbürger zu erregen und sie für seine Position einzunehmen, 
versteht sich von selbst. Für unsere Fragestellung ist entscheidend, dass 
er sich einer anderen Methode bedient als jener, die Thukydides ihm 
zuschreibt. 

Wir kónnen somit konstatieren, dass die bei Thukydides präsentierten 
Reden sowohl des Perikles wie auch des Kleon in für unsere Thematik 
zentralen Aspekten von jenen Bildern abweichen, die der Historiograph 
in anderen Textpassagen von diesen Rhetoren entwirft. Sie sind entspre- 
chend nicht in spezifisch thukydideischer Manier ‘verzeichnet’, was 
ihren Quellenwert für die Rekonstruktion der imagines, welche die 
betreffenden Redner von sich selbst in der Kommunikation mit dem 
Volk entwerfen, erhóht.^? 


somit eine für Prozessreden typische Argumentationsform auf eine Demegorie transfe- 
riere (Harris [2013], passim). 

36 Thuk. 3.37.5. 

37 Tsakmakis & Kostopoulos (2011) 174-182. 

38 Tsakmakis & Kostopoulos (2011), bes. 175. 

3 Tsakmakis & Kostopoulos (2011) 182f. 

4° Gemeint sind ihre Selbstbilder, die sie in der Selbstdarstellung gegenüber dem Volk 
einsetzen, um zu dokumentieren, dass sie die vom Demos an sie gerichteten Rollenerwar- 
tungen erfüllen; zu diesem Konzept Seelentag (2004) 35-42; zu seiner Anwendung auf 
die attischen Redner Mann (2007) 31. 
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3. DIE KOMMUNIKATION ZWISCHEN RHETOR UND DEMOS BEI PERIKLES, 
KLEON UND DEMOSTHENES 


Den drei Rhetoren ist gemein, dass sie den Redner primär als Ratgeber 
konzipieren, der seinem Auditorium zu politischer Einsicht verhilft, ihm 
Handlungsoptionen aufzeigt und zu entsprechenden Aktionen motiviert. 
Dergestalt inszenieren sie sich auch selbst vor der Ekklesie.*! Dabei 
postulieren sie fiir sich, die je aktuelle politische Situation trefflicher 
interpretieren und adäquatere Vorschläge unterbreiten zu kônnen als die 
übrigen Rhetoren, aber auch als der Demos selbst.4 Ihre hohe Deutungs- 
kompetenz begründen sie gewóhnlich mit dem Umstand, dass sie Ziel- 
setzungen und Wertvorstellungen der Polis tiefer als andere internalisiert 
hätten und die Herausforderungen, mit denen die Bürgerschaft konfron- 
tiert ist, konsequenter auf dieser Grundlage bewerteten. Ausdrücklich 
nehmen sie für sich in dem Zusammenhang weder exklusive Fähig- 
keiten, noch Informationsvorsprünge oder gar hóhere Bildung in 
Anspruch und betonen so, sich nicht von ihren Mitbürgern zu dissoziie- 
ren.? Im Vordergrund steht vielmehr der Anspruch, das Gemeinwohl zu 
fokussieren,“ während sie ihre Kontrahenten bevorzugt durch den Vor- 
wurf zu diffamieren suchen, Partikularinteressen zu vertreten. 

Dies kommt auch bei ihrem Umgang mit der memoria der Polis zum 
Ausdruck: So rekurrieren alle drei Redner auf historische exempla, über 
die in der Stadt Konsens herrscht und die für das kulturelle Gedächtnis 
der Polis von zentraler Bedeutung sind, wohingegen sie den übrigen 
Rhetoren vorwerfen, mit der Vergangenheit zu brechen. Kleon hält dem 
Demos vor, sich von der ‘Neuheit’ von Gedanken beeindrucken zu 


*! So beispielsweise Thuk. 1.140.1; 1.141.2; 3.37.5; Dem. 1.1, 16; 5.3; 6.3; 84, 73; 
9.3, 6; 10.48; zur Perzeption des Redners als Ratgeber Welwei (1996), bes. 45; Yunis 
(1996) 12f.; Tsakmakis (2006) 165. 

? Siehe etwa Thuk. 1.140f.; 2.60.6; Dem. 5.11f. 

55 Vgl. Thuk. 2.60.5; Dem. 5.11; hierzu mit Blick auf Thukydides Tsakmakis (2006) 
165. Aristoteles hingegen expliziert in seinen *Rhetorika' sehr wohl, dass der Redner über 
Expertise auf bestimmten Feldern verfügen müsse, die er auch konkret benennt mit 
Finanzen, Krieg und Frieden, Verteidigung, Handel sowie Gesetzgebung (Aristot. rhet. 
1359b18-1360b1). Für den Redner, der im Kontext der attischen Demokratie wirkt, emp- 
fiehlt es sich allerdings nicht, auf ‘Expertenwissen’ zu verweisen. 

“4 Siehe etwa Thuk. 3.40.4; Dem. 1.1; 3.22; 4.51. Das Kriterium ist hier von ver- 
gleichbar großer Bedeutung wie in der Rhetorik der römischen Republik; dazu Jehne & 
Lundgreen (2013), bes. 13-15. 

5 Siehe z.B. Dem. 8.1. 
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lassen und dabei das Hergebrachte zu vernachlässigen.” Dies steht im 
Kontext der gängigen Sophistenkritik, deren er sich bedient, um seine 
Gegner zu diskreditieren." Besonders verbreitet ist bei unseren Rhetoren 
die Reminiszenz an die Machtstellung der Vorfahren, die sie überein- 
stimmend als vorbildlich empfehlen.** Hinsichtlich der Haltung zur Ver- 
gangenheit sind gleichwohl auch Differenzen zwischen den Rednern 
auszumachen: So nehmen Rekurse auf die Geschichte der eigenen Stadt 
in den Demegorien des Demosthenes deutlich größeren Raum ein als bei 
den beiden Rhetoren des fünften Jahrhunderts, was mit dem Umstand 
korrespondiert, dass der Vergangenheitsbezug im Athen des vierten 
Jahrhunderts von größerer Relevanz für die Selbstvergewisserung der 
Bürger ist und politische Argumentationen in höherem Maße prägt als 
noch im fünften.* Auch operiert er in größerem Umfang mit konkreten 
historischen exempla, Während die früheren Redner eher pauschal auf 
die Vergangenheit Bezug nehmen. Perikles und Kleon führen zur Illus- 
tration ihrer Vorschläge zudem allgemeine Grundsätze und Überzeugun- 
gen an — darunter die menschliche Natur oder prinzipielle Vorstellun- 
gen von Recht und Unrecht —, die sie nicht historisch fundieren,?? 
wohingegen Demosthenes zu dem Zweck meist mit historischen Para- 
digmata argumentiert. Bei Perikles begegnet als Besonderheit im Epita- 
phios Logos die — durch die Sophistik geprägte — Auffassung, dass die 
aktuelle Generation der Athener die prógonoi hinsichtlich ihrer auBen- 
politischen Erfolge gar noch überrage, indem sie selbst den größten Bei- 
trag zur Erweiterung ihres Imperiums geleistet habe.?! Hier ist ein zent- 
raler Unterschied etwa zum späteren Epitaphios Logos des Lysias 
festzustellen, der stark von Dekadenzvorstellungen geprägt ist.” In sei- 
ner ‘Trostrede’ im Sommer des Jahres 430 in einer problematischen 


46 Thuk. 3.38.4f.; hierzu auch D'Angour (2011) 53; 222. 

47 Vgl. auch Thuk. 3.38.6f. 

48 Thuk. 2.62.3; Dem. 6.11; Belege finden sich überdies in demosthenischen Gerichts- 
reden in óffentlichen Prozessen (bes. Dem. 18.96-99, 208; 19.311-313); hierzu grund- 
sátzlich besonders mit Blick auf die Praxis des vierten Jahrhunderts Meiggs (1972) 397- 
403; Chambers (1975), passim; Raaflaub (1988), bes. 219; Schmitz (1988), bes. 1; 
Badian (1995), passim. 

4 Zur intensiven Bezugnahme auf die eigene Vergangenheit im vierten Jahrhundert 
mit zahlreichen Literaturhinweisen Piepenbrink (2001) 123-132. 

50 Hierzu am Beispiel Kleons auch Andrews (1994) 33; grundsätzlich auch Stahl 
(1966) 33; Tsakmakis (1995) 111. 

5! Thuk. 2.36.1-3; dazu auch den Boer (1977) 21-44. 

> Grundsätzlich zum Vergleich der Vorstellungen zum Zeitverlauf in den verschiede- 
nen Epitaphien Loraux (1981) 118-131; Prinz (1997) 229-231. 
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Situation des Archidamischen Krieges insinuiert hingegen auch Perikles 
einen Niedergang und betont die Größe der Vorfahren, um die Athener 
zu animieren, sich an jenen auszurichten und nicht hinter ihnen 
zurückzustehen.?? 

In engem Zusammenhang mit der kritischen Haltung gegenüber dem 
*Neuen' steht das Phánomen, dass alle drei Redner für sich reklamieren, 
in den zentralen politischen Fragen eine konsequente Haltung zu vertre- 
ten und sich darin klar von der Menge abzugrenzen, die sie als tendenzi- 
ell wankelmütig und inkonsequent beschreiben.’* Dieses Argument zielt 
jedoch zumeist nicht auf eine direkte Attacke des Demos, sondern auf 
den politischen Gegner, dem sie vorwerfen, keinen eindeutigen politi- 
schen Standpunkt zu vertreten bzw. von traditionellen Zielsetzungen 
abzuweichen und dadurch das Volk zu irritieren.’® Signifikant ist, dass 
die Redner nicht selten auch dem Demos vorhalten, den ‘Nutzen’ resp. 
‘Vorteil’ für die Polis in seinen politischen Entscheidungen wie auch 
den anschließenden konkreten Maßnahmen nicht ausreichend zu berück- 
sichtigen.? Bemerkungen dieser Art sind teils gegen die übrigen Rheto- 
ren gerichtet, die das Volk entsprechend schlecht beraten hätten, teils 
aber auch gegen den Demos selbst, dem sie in solchen Kontexten man- 
gelnde Einsicht und Tatkraft vorwerfen.?? 

Letzteres scheint auf den ersten Blick kontraproduktiv und auch gegen 
den Comment zu verstofen, dass ein Redner seinem Auditorium mit 
Respekt und Wohlwollen zu begegnen hat. Gleiches gilt für Auftritte 
mit einem didaktischen Impetus, indem die Rhetoren beispielsweise das 
adáquate Verhalten der Politen in der Volksversammlung thematisieren. 
So sucht Kleon seine Mitbürger zu belehren, in welcher Manier sie sich 
mit den in der Ekklesie gehaltenen Reden auseinanderzusetzen und wie 
sie hier ihre Rolle als Zuhörer auszufüllen hátten.?? In ähnlicher Weise 
moniert Demosthenes, dass der Demos sich dem rhetorischen Genuss 
hingebe, ohne sich sachgerecht mit den Beitrigen zu beschäftigen und 
sie auf der Basis der konkreten Herausforderungen zu interpretieren.?? 
Massiv bemängelt er weiterhin, dass das Volk einem Rhetor vielfach 


5 Thuk. 2.62.3. 

54 Thuk. 1.140.1; 2.61.2; 3.38.1; Dem. 4.51. 

55 Thuk. 3.38.6; Dem. 8.32-34. 

56 Thuk. 2.61.2; 2.62.3; Dem. 3.36; 4.51; [Dem.] 10.1. 
57 Siehe etwa Thuk. 2.61.2-4; Dem. 1.14; 2.24; 4.2, 8. 
58 Thuk. 3.38.7. 

5 Dem. 9.4. 
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nicht genügend Aufmerksamkeit schenke, ihm teils gar nicht zuhóre 
oder ihn zumindest nicht aussprechen lasse.9? Letztgenanntes Phänomen 
ist in der Forschung als wichtiges Regulativ in der politischen Kommu- 
nikation bewertet worden, welches die Partizipation des Demos erst 
möglich mache — wenn schon eine gleichmäßige Teilhabe aller am rhe- 
torischen Geschehen, trotz des Ideals der isegoria, nicht erreichbar sei.°! 
Die Haltung unserer Rhetoren zu jenem Gebaren des Volkes ist ambiva- 
lent: Sie respektieren zwar ausdrücklich das Recht des Demos zu ent- 
scheiden, welche Personen er als Redner toleriert, tadeln aber zugleich 
dessen vermeintlich unzureichende Bereitschaft, sich mit sámtlichen 
Vorschlägen zu befassen, was zur Konsequenz habe, dass ihm auch gute 
Beitráge entgingen und er entsprechend nicht die bestmógliche Entschei- 
dung treffe. Demosthenes argumentiert in solchen Zusammenhängen 
zuweilen mit der parrhesia des Redners — gleichwohl nicht im moder- 
nen Sinne verstanden als persönliches Recht auf freie Meinungs- 
äußerung —, aber durchaus als Berechtigung eines jeden Bürgers, 
adäquate Vorschläge zu unterbreiten. Kritik seitens des Volkes an 
ihren Redebeiträgen oder ihrer Person, die sie als unberechtigt empfin- 
den, weisen unsere Redner einhellig entschieden zurück.${ 

In Situationen, in denen sie sich kritisch zum Demos äußern, bedienen 
sie sich übereinstimmend gern der zweiten Person Plural und grenzen 
sich damit von ihrem Adressatenkreis ab: Dass dies bei Kleon verstärkt 
beobachtet worden ist, lässt sich auf den hohen Appellcharakter seiner 
Rede zurückführen.‘ Perikles verfährt ebenso, wenn er die Bürger auf- 
fordert, am Megarischen Psephisma festzuhalten und sich bewusst zu 
machen, welche Konsequenzen sie zu gewärtigen hätten, wenn sie hier- 
von abwichen.‘ Gleiches gilt für seine ‘Trostrede’, in der er die Bürger 


60 Dem. 1.1; 4.14. Einschlägig sind diesbezüglich zudem die Prooemien des 


Demosthenes (siehe Dem. exord. 4; 5.2; 10.2; 17; 18; 28.2; 29; 33.3; 34; 44.2; 47.2; 
49.1; 56.3; zu dem Phänomen Worthington (2004), bes. 142f. 

61 Monoson (1994) 180f.; Tacon (2001), bes. 188; Wallace (2004), bes. 223-227; 
Carter (2004), bes. 217-219; Balot (2004), bes. 242-246. 

62 So etwa Dem. 4.14; 6.5. 

63 Siehe Dem. 3.3, 32; 4.51; 6.31; 7.1; 8.21, 24, 32; 9.3; 10.53f., 76; 11.17; 13.15; 
60.26; exord. 27.1. Zur Debatte um das parrhesia-Verständnis, insbesondere die Frage, 
ob dies im Sinne moderner Freiheitsrechte zu begreifen sei, Carter (2004) 205-214; 
Saxonhouse (2006), bes. 86-88; grundsätzlich zu der Problematik mit starker Betonung 
der Parallelen zum modernen Verständnis Hansen (2010), bes. 323. 

% Vgl. Thuk. 2.60.1; Dem. 3.13, 18. 

85 Zur entsprechenden Verwendung der zweiten Person in der Rhetorik siehe Treu 
(1991) 126. 

66 Siehe z.B. Thuk. 1.140.4f. 
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zu motivieren sucht, sich auch weiterhin im Interesse der Herrschaft der 
Stadt zu engagieren.” Demosthenes präferiert ebenfalls die zweite Per- 
son Plural, wenn er das vermeintliche Fehlverhalten des Demos in der 
Kommunikation mit dem Rhetor rügt. In für die Polis auBenpolitisch 
problematischen Lagen verwendet er hingegen — so das Resultat einer 
Untersuchung von Kurt Treu — bevorzugt die erste Person Plural und 
betont auf die Weise seine Identifikation mit den Mitbürgern.9? Hier ist 
ein Unterschied zum Verhalten des Perikles in seiner ‘Trostrede’ auszu- 
machen: Perikles ist an der Stelle mit persónlichen Vorwürfen konfron- 
tiert, denen er zu begegnen hat; Demosthenes wird demgegenüber nicht 
für die zur Debatte stehenden Problematiken verantwortlich gemacht, im 
Gegenteil: Er hat es eher mit Fällen zu tun, in denen ungünstige Ent- 
wicklungen eingetreten sind aufgrund von Entscheidungen, vor denen er 
selbst nachdrücklich gewarnt hat." Bezüglich der adäquaten Einschät- 
zung der Makedonengefahr etwa hat er seine Beratungskompetenz 
bereits unter Beweis gestellt und den Mitbürgern dokumentiert, dass er 
sich in den entscheidenden Debatten sachlich korrekt verhalten hat, 
indem er sich von Stimmen distanzierte, die für ein eher defensives Vor- 
gehen plädiert hatten. Als dann die von ihm prognostizierten Schwierig- 
keiten tatsächlich auftreten, ist es für ihn angezeigt, sich zunächst einmal 
demonstrativ auf Seiten des Demos zu stellen und in dessen Betroffen- 
heit einzustimmen, bevor er erneut kritisch Stellung bezieht. 

Insgesamt haben wir zu konstatieren, dass unsere drei Redner sich in 
der Interaktion mit dem Volk mehrfach des Mittels der Provokation 
bedienen, indem sie ihm mangelnde Einsicht, Entschlusskraft oder 
Handlungsbereitschaft vorwerfen, und damit wichtigen Prinzipien in der 
politischen Kommunikation gerade der Demokratie zuwiderzuhandeln 
scheinen. Wie ist dieses Phänomen zu interpretieren? Joseph Roisman 
hat im Kontext seiner Beobachtung, dass Redner zuweilen die Männ- 
lichkeit ihrer Zuhórer in Frage stellen, um herauszustreichen, dass sie 
selbst die Verhaltenserwartungen an einen athenischen Mann in sehr 
viel hóherem Grade erfüllen, die These aufgestellt, dass von einem 
Machtkampf zwischen Rhetor und Volk gesprochen werden kénne.”! 
Dem ist zweifelsohne insofern zuzustimmen, als der Redner, wie wir 


67 Thuk. 2.63.1-3. 

68 So etwa Dem. exord. 1.2f.; 2-5; 10-12; 14; 17-22; 24-36; 38-42; 45-53; 55f. 
99 Vel. Treu (1991) 129. 

7 Siehe z.B. Dem. 5.9, 11. 

7! Roisman (2004), bes. 268-275; Roisman (2005), bes. 156-162. 
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gesehen haben, für sich größere Deutungskompetenz und damit in 
gewisser Hinsicht Superiorität beansprucht. Dennoch scheint mir in dem 
Zusammenhang Vorsicht geboten, insbesondere wenn man das Gesche- 
hen aus der Perspektive des Redners betrachtet: Agone haben wir in 
der Ekklesie primär unter den Rhetoren zu gewärtigen. Den Bürgern, die 
sich nicht durch eigene Redebeitrige zu Wort melden, kommt eher 
die Rolle von Juroren als die von Kombattanten zu. Entscheidend ist 
beim Redner immer, dass er dem Demos kommuniziert, dass er sich an 
dessen Wertvorstellungen orientiere und in seinem Sinne wirke. Alle 
Provokationen, deren er sich bedient, haben auf dieses Ziel ausgerichtet 
Zu sein. Entsprechend muss er verdeutlichen, dass es sich bei Auseinan- 
dersetzungen zwischen seiner Person und dem Demos keinesfalls um 
Konflikte handelt, in denen er intendiert, einen Sieg über die Volks- 
versammlung davonzutragen und diese zu desavouieren. Auch ist es für 
einen Redner nicht indiziert, die Machtfrage zu stellen. Suchte er diese 
zu seinen Gunsten zu beantworten, wäre er für das Volk nicht mehr trag- 
bar. Allerdings suggeriert er dem Volk gern, dass seine Konkurrenten 
derartige Konflikte heraufbeschwórten: Jene verfolgten in der Tat eigene 
Interessen und entmachteten so den Demos. Josiah Ober hat angesichts 
der kritischen AuBerungen von Rhetoren und der Frage nach den Grün- 
den, weshalb das Volk diese akzeptiere, darauf verwiesen, dass vom 
Redner neben sachkundiger Beratung auch politische Führung erwartet 
werde — ebenso wie von den Strategen und den Gesandten, was das 
Recht impliziere, bei Bedarf auch von der Mehrheitsmeinung abwei- 
chende Positionen zu vertreten." Dabei hat er aber zugleich auf die Pro- 
blematik aufmerksam gemacht, dass Redner im Unterschied zu den bei- 
den anderen Gruppierungen von politeuómenoi nicht gewählt und somit 
nicht durch ein Verfahren legitimiert seien. Ihr mógliches Auftreten als 
politische Führungspersónlichkeiten ist entsprechend prekärer und wird 
noch ambivalenter bewertet als jenes der Strategen und Botschafter. 
Betrachtet man die Stellen, an denen sich die Redner des Instruments 
der Provokation bedienen, so wird m.E. deutlich, dass es primár dem 
Ziel dient, die Mitbürger aufzurütteln, ihre Aufmerksamkeit für einen 
Vorschlag zu erregen und sie zu entsprechendem Handeln zu motivie- 
ren. Das Mittel wird vorzugsweise in Momenten eingesetzt, in denen ein 
Rhetor die Bürger vom aktuellen politischen Kurs abbringen und sie zu 


7? Ober (1989) 318-324. 
75 Vgl. Ober (1989) 323f. 
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einer Neuorientierung bewegen móchte. Eine solche Strategie hat jedoch 
nur dann eine Chance auf Erfolg, wenn der betreffende Redner aus der 
Perspektive des Demos glaubwürdig ist und kein Zweifel an seiner Iden- 
tifikation mit der Polis und deren Zielen besteht." Um die Politen hier- 
von zu überzeugen, betont ein Redner nicht zuletzt, dass er — im Unter- 
schied zu einem Grofteil seiner Kollegen — dem Demos nicht 
*schmeichle', ihm nicht zu Gefallen spreche und nicht in jeder Situation 
den augenblicklichen Wünschen des Volkes folge. Dies korrespondiert 
mit dem Anspruch, einen sachgerechten, qualitátsvollen Redebeitrag zu 
leisten, welcher die Interessen der Stadt fokussiert./ Hinzu kommen 
meiner Ansicht nach weitere Gesichtspunkte: Indem ein Redner doku- 
mentiert, dass er den Mut aufbringt, sich, wenn notwendig, vom Demos 
zu distanzieren, demonstriert er seine Bereitschaft, für seine Person Risi- 
ken in Kauf zu nehmen: 7” Er nimmt die Gefahr auf sich, zumindest die 
Zustimmung des Volkes zu verlieren und in Abstimmungen Niederlagen 
zu erleiden, wenn nicht gar juristisch belangt zu werden — falls man 
ihm aufgrund vermeintlich volksfeindlicher Vorschläge Täuschung des 
Demos oder Korruption durch einen äußeren Feind vorwerfen sollte.” 
Risikobereitschaft wird vom Rhetor ausdrücklich erwartet, speziell weil 
es sich bei ihm nicht um einen Amtstráger handelt, der vom Volk mit 
einer Zuständigkeit bedacht worden ist, sondern um einen Funktionsträ- 
ger, der aus eigener Initiative tätig geworden ist und sich gewissermaBen 
selbst berufen hat.” 


™ Nicht zuletzt aus diesem Grund ist Andokides mit seinem Plädoyer für den Frieden 
gescheitert; hierzu Missiou (1992), bes. 32-40. 

75 Dazu mit Belegen zu Demosthenes und Aischines Monoson (1994) 181f.; zur Pro- 
blematik der ‘Schmeichelei’ und der Auseinandersetzung mit dieser Thematik in der 
6ffentlichen Kommunikation in Athen selbst siehe Ober (1989) 323. 

76 Vgl. Dem. 3.21; 4.51; 5.5; 6.5; 8.1; 9.4; speziell zum entsprechenden Anspruch 
des Demosthenes in der ersten Philippischen Rede Russell (1990) 206. Auch in Gerichts- 
reden setzt Kritik an den Richtern durch einen Kläger voraus, dass dieser seinem Audito- 
rium vermittelt, dass er sich stärker als jenes selbst auf die Polis beziehe; hierzu am 
Beispiel der demosthenischen Rede ‘Gegen Aristokrates’ Martin (2012) 69-72. Gleich- 
wohl begegnet das Phánomen in dikanischen Reden seltener als in Demegorien. 

7 Vgl. Dem. 1.16. 

78 Zum Gesetz gegen Täuschung des Volkes und seiner Handhabung siehe Hesk 
(2000) 51-64. 

” Auch besteht die Vorstellung, dass es primär in seiner Person begründete Qualitäten 
seien, die ihn für seine Tätigkeit qualifizierten; vgl. Dem. 19.104; ferner Dem. 18.72, 
212; hierzu Piepenbrink (2001) 146. 
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Schließlich kann ein Redner, der sich in dieser Weise geriert — im 
Sinne der in Athen praktizierten ‘rhetoric of anti-rhetoric’# — heraus- 
streichen, dass er sich gar nicht wie ein Rhetor verhalte, sondern eher 
wie ein idiötes, der zwar regelmäßig Anträge stellt und auch Redebei- 
tráge in der Volksversammlung leistet, dies aber nicht quasi professio- 
nell betreibt.8! Ein solcher vermag für sich zu reklamieren, den Erwar- 
tungen, welche an einen athenischen Biirger gerichtet werden, in 
höherem Maße zu entsprechen als ein Polite, der beständig um die Gunst 
des Demos buhlt. Diese Strategie begegnet besonders im vierten Jahr- 
hundert, als die Differenzierung zwischen politeuómenoi und idiotai, 
verbunden mit der Idealisierung letzterer, im politischen Diskurs in 
Athen einen zentralen Raum einnimmt.? Sie lässt sich aber — wie wir 
gesehen haben — bereits in der Rede Kleons beobachten.83 Schließlich 
kann ein derartiger Redner zu seinen Gunsten anfiihren, dass er dem 
Ideal der parrhésia in besonderem Maße gerecht werde.8* 

Gleichwohl erwartet auch ein solcher Rhetor seitens des Demos Aner- 
kennung, wenn sich die von ihm propagierten Maßnahmen schließlich 
als erfolgreich erwiesen haben. Demosthenes etwa setzt explizit voraus, 
dass ein Redner, welcher den Demos kritisiere — im Erfolgsfall — Lob 
ernte und in den Ruf gerate, ein guter Rhetor zu sein.? Es empfiehlt sich 
fiir den Betroffenen aber zu betonen, dass er eine solche Reaktion nicht 
primär intendiere — in Abgrenzung zu jenen Rednern, die sich von ihrer 
öffentlichen Tätigkeit persönlichen Profit versprechen und direkte 
Gegenleistungen des Demos gemäß dem Prinzip der Reziprozität für 
sich beanspruchen.®® 

Ganz selbstverständlich operieren unsere drei Redner mit der Dicho- 
tomie Rhetor — Demos, was sich einerseits aus der Kommunikationssitu- 
ation ergibt, in der sie in der Ekklesie dem Demos gegenüberstehen, 


80 Diese zeichnet sich insbesondere dadurch aus, dass ein Redner rhetorisch kunstvoll 


darlegt, keine Rhetorik zu betreiben; zu entsprechenden Argumentationen und den 
zugrundeliegenden Ideologemen siehe Hesk (2000) 202-241; speziell zu Kleon Hesk 
(2000) 249f. 

5! Der ‘gute Redner’ präsentiert sich entsprechend mit all jenen Eigenschaften, die 
auch den ‘guten Biirger’ auszeichnen; dazu mit Stellenangaben Wohl (2009) 164. 

82 Dazu etwa Perlman (1967), bes. 172; Hansen (1983), bes. 34-42; Mossé (1984), 
passim; zum Begriff des ididtes siehe Gigon (1981), bes. 385f.; Rubinstein (1998), bes. 
127f. 

8$ Thuk. 3.37f. 

84 Vol. die Belege in Anm. 63. 

55 Dem. 5.2. 

86 Vgl. Dem. 4.51. 
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andererseits aber auch aus dem Umstand, dass sie davon ausgehen, dass 
beide unterschiedliche Rollen im Kommunikationsprozess einnehmen. 
Unumstritten ist bei ihnen die Herrschaftskompetenz des Demos. Auch 
attestieren sie dem Volk grundsätzlich Einsicht, setzen aber zumeist vor- 
aus, dass es guter Beratung bedürfe, um treffliche Beschliisse fassen zu 
können.?’ Allerdings lässt sich in der Bürgerschaft die Tendenz beob- 
achten, den Ratschlag eines Einzelnen und die Haltung der Menge zu 
kontrastieren und dabei die Ansicht der Menge gegenüber der Einzelpo- 
sition zu präferieren: Demzufolge ist es für einen Redner, der eine 
Gegenposition zu anderen geäußerten Auffassungen vertreten möchte, 
empfehlenswert hervorzuheben, dass er nicht der einzige Abweichler sei 
und sich nicht gegen die Menge positioniere. Die Annahme, dass die 
Summe der Bürger prinzipiell besser urteile als ein einzelner oder eine 
kleine Gruppe — wie sie speziell Aristoteles im Rahmen seiner Ausfüh- 
rungen zum ‘Akkumulations’- oder ‘Summierungsprinzip’ entwickelt — 
spielt in der óffentlichen Kommunikation in Athen jedoch keine zentrale 
Rolle.® Daraus ist nicht zwingend zu folgern, dass diese Vorstellung so 
selbstverständlich war, dass sie keiner Erwähnung bedurfte.?? Wichtiger 
als die Urteilsfáhigkeit des Demos scheint in der Perzeption der Redner 
die Tatsache, dass die Bürger diejenigen sind, die für die Prämissen der 
Demokratie eintreten und die Redner hierauf verpflichten. Die Rhetoren 
schreiben ihnen entsprechend eher eine moralische als eine intellektuelle 
Kompetenz zu. 


4. ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


In der 6ffentlichen Kommunikation zwischen Rhetoren und Demos von 
der perikleischen bis in die demosthenische Âra dominieren offenkundig 
die Kontinuitäten. Die Erwartungen seitens des Volkes, welche die Red- 
ner zu erfüllen haben, um in der Volksversammlung zu reüssieren, ver- 
ündern sich nicht. Gleiches gilt für die institutionellen Rahmenbedingun- 
gen, insbesondere die Tatsache, dass die Rhetoren nicht über den Rang 


87 Thuk. 1.141.2; Dem. 6.18; Stellenangaben zur Weisheit der Menge gibt Ober 
(1989) 156-159, 163-165. 

88 Vol. Dem. exord. 44.1. 

89 Aristot. pol. 1281a38-b9; zu den Überlegungen des Aristoteles in seinen ‘Politika’ 
siehe Braun (1959), passim; Touloumakos (1985) 37-60; Ober (2008) 110-113. 

% So hingegen Welwei (1996) 32. 
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von Amtsträgern verfügen und sich entsprechend nicht auf eine Amtsau- 
torität stützen kónnen, sondern sich im rhetorischen Agon behaupten 
müssen.?! Die organisatorischen Reformen, die im Zuge der Restaura- 
tion der Demokratie seit 403 v.Chr. und in den nachfolgenden Dezen- 
nien vorgenommen werden, haben keine Auswirkungen auf die Kom- 
munikation in der Ekklesie. Die Reduktion der Kompetenzen der 
Volksversammlung führt nicht zu einer Veränderung der Rollen von 
Rhetoren und Demos. In den überlieferten Reden sind über den gesam- 
ten Zeitraum auBenpolitische Fragen beherrschend, über die die Volks- 
versammlung auch im vierten Jahrhundert noch uneingeschrünkt und 
nach wie vor mit groDem Elan entscheidet. Selbst wenn sich die realen 
Herausforderungen und Mächtekonstellationen, mit denen die Athener 
im Bereich der äußeren Politik konfrontiert sind, während der betrachte- 
ten Phase signifikant verändern, bleiben ihre grundsätzlichen Ziele und 
politischen Prinzipien konstant. 

Für die untersuchten Redner gilt ungeachtet gradueller Differenzen in 
ihrer Herkunft, dass sie über soziale Distinktionsmerkmale, speziell 
materielle Ressourcen und hóhere Bildung verfügen, und den Demos 
überzeugen müssen, dass sie ihre Qualitäten adäquat zum Vorteil der 
Polis einsetzen. Sie reklamieren für sich übereinstimmend die Rolle 
eines Ratgebers, der den Demos befähigt, politische Entscheidungen ent- 
sprechend den Prámissen der athenischen Politik zu treffen. Alle Rheto- 
ren stehen in einem Konkurrenzverhältnis, in dem es gilt, den Mitbür- 
gern zu vermitteln, dass sie deren Interessen in höherem Maße und 
konsequenter vertreten als die übrigen Rhetoren, was nicht zwingend 
bedeutet, all ihren Wünschen uneingeschränkt Folge zu leisten. Ein Red- 
ner kann sich vielmehr gerade dadurch profilieren, dass er sich von Vor- 
stellungen des Demos distanziert und unerwartete Vorschläge präsen- 
tiert. Voraussetzung hierfür ist, dass er dem Volk kommuniziert, dass er 
mit den Interessen der Polis konform geht, ja diesen sogar in hóherem 
Maße gerecht wird als der Demos in der betreffenden Situation selbst. Er 
darf sich jedoch nicht grundsätzlich vom Volk dissoziieren. Sofern ihm 
dies gelingt, besteht kein grundsátzlicher Konflikt zwischen seiner Per- 
son und dem Demos. Hintergrund hierfür ist nicht nur die allgemeine 
Überzeugung, dass die Institution der Rhetoren, welche die politische 


?! Auch die in der Forschung umstrittene dokimasía rhetorön ändert daran grundsätz- 
lich nichts; einen Überblick über die hierzu vertretenen Positionen gibt Ober (1989) 110- 
112; dazu auch Fredal (2006) 159f. 
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Initiative ergreifen, für das öffentliche Leben der Polis keineswegs dys- 
funktional ist;?? hinzu kommt, dass die rhetores nicht in dem Maße mit 
dem Postulat politischer Egalität konfligieren, wie vielfach angenommen 
wird.” Gleichheit wird von den Athenern vornehmlich für das Gerichts- 
wesen gefordert, weniger im Hinblick auf den Zugang zu politischen 
Führungsaufgaben.? Desungeachtet existiert in der Bürgerschaft eine 
Skepsis gegenüber den Rednern, auf die diese selbst rekurrieren und die 
sie permanent forcieren, indem sie ihre Kontrahenten bezichtigen, eine 
sophistisch geprágte Rhetorik zu praktizieren. Wie offensiv ein Redner 
aufzutreten vermag, wie entschieden er sich als Ratgeber präsentieren 
darf, inwieweit er es riskieren kann, das Volk zu provozieren, ist vor 
allem von situativen Faktoren abhängig, insbesondere vom Grad 
der Sympathie, welche der Demos ihm im jeweiligen Moment 
entgegenbringt. 

Graduelle Veränderungen sind zu konstatieren im Stellenwert der 
Argumentation mit historischen Paradigmata: Argumentationen solcher 
Art sind bei Demosthenes evident stärker ausgeprägt als bei Perikles und 
Kleon, was mit dem intensiveren Vergangenheitsbezug im vierten Jahr- 
hundert korreliert. Dieser geht einher mit einer zunehmenden Idealisie- 
rung der hegemonialen Position der Stadt im fünften Jahrhundert wie 
auch der verstärkten Reflexion über die innere Ordnung, die vermehrt 
historisch legitimiert wird.” Jenes Phänomen erlaubt es dem Redner, 
mit Verfallsmustern zu operieren, um ihre Kollegen zu kompromittieren, 


?? Dies entspricht nicht nur der Apperzeption durch die Athener, sondern auch den 
Beobachtungen der modernen Forschung; vgl. etwa Finley (1962) 19; Ober (1989), 
bes. 17. 

9 Das gilt insbesondere für die grundlegende Studie von J. Ober, der die attische 
Demokratie durch das Spannungsverhältnis von Demos und sozialer Elite gekennzeichnet 
sieht und analysiert, wie es gelingt, jene Spannungen — zumindest partiell — im Inter- 
esse der Demokratie zu überwinden (Ober [1989], passim). 

% Dies entspricht auch der Wahrnehmung der Redner selbst. So führt Perikles im 
Epitaphios Logos aus, dass die Bürger zwar vor dem Gesetz gleich seien, der politische 
Betrieb aber durch Wettbewerb markiert sei, dem die Politen sich stellen müssten, wenn 
sie ein hohes Sozialprestige anstrebten. Zwar habe prinzipiell jeder hierzu die Chance, 
inwieweit er aber reüssiere, hänge von seinem persónlichen Engagement ab (Thuk. 
2.37.1). Auch Demosthenes erórtert Fragen der Gleichheit, speziell das Problem, wie ein 
Bürger einfacher Herkunft seine Interessen ebenso effektiv durchzusetzen vermag wie ein 
Mitbürger, der über hóhere rhetorische Fähigkeiten, einflussreichere Freunde und umfang- 
reichere materielle Ressourcen verfügt, nur im Hinblick auf das Gerichtswesen (siehe 
etwa Dem. 21.143, 225; 23.20, 86, 218; 24.59, 135, 188; 36.30; 37.37; [Dem.] 26.20; 
46.12f.); zu der Thematik Piepenbrink (2013) 24. 

?5 Von besonderer Bedeutung ist dabei der Rekurs auf Solon als primordialen Gesetz- 
geber; hierzu Mossé (1979), passim; Thomas (1994), bes. 121-127. 
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indem sie ihnen Devianz von tradierten Normen und Werten zuschrei- 
ben. Deutlicher ist in dieser Zeit auch die explizite Differenzierung zwi- 
schen politeuómenoi und ididtai, welche vorrangig durch die gestiegene 
Professionalisierung der Strategen bedingt ist, die sich aber auch auf den 
Diskurs über die Redner auswirkt, ohne dass sich an deren Status oder 
Rollenkonzeption etwas ändert.* Für die Rhetoren ist es nach wie vor 
nicht indiziert, sich als Experten zu präsentieren, die sich durch ein spe- 
zielles Sachwissen vom Demos abgrenzen. Zu bemerken ist, dass derar- 
tige Elemente auch in der Rednerkritik des vierten Jahrhunderts keine 
Rolle spielen. Diese entwickelt keine grundlegend neuen Argumente, 
sondern basiert auf der herkómmlichen ‘Sophistenschelte’. 

Die Mehrzahl der móglichen Diskontinuitäten, welche in der For- 
schung diskutiert worden sind und zu der These Anlass gegeben haben, 
dass in der Rolle der Rhetoren und ihrer Kommunikation mit dem 
Demos ein Wandel zu verzeichnen sei, lassen sich entsprechend auf der 
Basis der Reden nicht verifizieren. Sie sind zurückzuführen zum einen 
auf die Selbstinszenierung der Rhetoren, die sich mittels Abgrenzung 
gegenüber ihren Konkurrenten zu profilieren suchen und zu dem Zweck 
auch historische exempla verargumentieren, mit denen sie eine Deka- 
denz im Bereich der óffentlichen Rhetorik suggerieren, zum anderen auf 
Bilder, die in anderen Quellengattungen von den betreffenden Rednern 
entworfen werden. Letztere sind geprägt durch die spezifischen Kom- 
munikationsbedingungen, unter denen die jeweiligen Texte stehen, und 
daher für unsere Fragestellung nur eingeschränkt aussagekräftig. 


Justus-Liebig-Universität Gießen Karen PIEPENBRINK 
karen.piepenbrink@ geschichte.uni-giessen.de 
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CIMONE, LACEDEMONIO E LA MADRE 
NELLE TESTIMONIANZE DI PLUTARCO 
E DELLA SUA FONTE, STESIMBROTO DI TASO 


Abstract: According to Plutarch, the mother of Cimon’s twin sons, 
Lacedaemonius and Eleius (Oulius), was called Kleitoria. This name 
(or nick-name) has aroused strong discussions among scholars, but they 
have not agreed on a proper explanation of its real meaning. The 
woman is mentioned in some Plutarch quotations going back to Stesim- 
brotus, who denounced the Periclean malice towards Cimon’s sons, 
mainly Lacedaemonius, entrusted with a difficult mission in Corcyra on 
the eve of the Peloponnesian war. Considerations about this aspect can 
lead to a better understanding of Stesimbrotus’s testimony and opinion 
on Lacedaemonius, on his father Cimon and on their philo-laconism. 


1 — Come é noto, a seguito della sfortunata impresa di Paro, Milziade, 
accusato di ånátn TOD nuov, fu condannato dai concittadini a pagare 
un'ammenda di cinquanta talenti. Di li a poco mori, lasciando al giovane 
figlio, Cimone, l’ingrato compito di estinguere l’ingente sanzione!. 
In seguito, il debito poté essere cancellato grazie ad accordi matrimo- 
niali, intercorsi, a detta degli uni, fra la figlia di Milziade, Elpinice, e un 
uomo dovizioso”, secondo altri, fra lo stesso Cimone e una ricca sposa. 

Infatti, in un breve frammento di Eforo di Cuma’, tradito dallo scolia- 
sta al discorso “Ynép tov tevtüpov di Elio Aristide, si racconta che 
Cimone pagò la multa, sposando una donna ricca: "Eqopog dè v Th 
TPOTN nociv ÉKTIOUL aùtòv TH NEVTNKOVTA TOAGVTA, YMUavTta 
yuvaîka TAOVOLAV. 

Analoga tradizione sembra essere alla base di un frammento dal 
decimo libro di Diodoro Siculo*, trasmesso negli Excerpta costanti- 
niana. Anche Diodoro, infatti, narra che Cimone poté lasciare la pri- 
gione, nella quale era stato relegato a causa della multa paterna, dopo 
aver sposato la figlia di un ricco uomo, cui Temistocle*, interpellato in 


! Così ricordano, fra gli altri, Herod. 6.136; Nep. Milt. 7.6; Cim. 1.1-2; Diod. 10.30; 
Plut. Cim. 4.4. 

? Su tali nozze vd. infra, soprattutto n. 23. 

3 Eph. FGrHist 70 F64. 

4 Diod. 10.32. 

5 Il fatto che il consiglio sia stato rilasciato in quell’occasione da Temistocle sarebbe 
sintomo della volontà da parte di Licomidi e di Filaidi di attenuare i contrasti politici 
reciproci, secondo Piccirilli (1987) 78. 
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proposito, avrebbe suggerito che sarebbe stato meglio trovare come 
genero un uomo bisognoso di ricchezze, piuttosto che possedere ric- 
chezze bisognose di un uomo. L'affinità fra le due testimonianze induce 
a ritenere la versione diodorea informata al racconto di Eforo®, per 
quanto infarcita di dettagli di intonazione aneddotica, forse aggiuntivi”. 

Il matrimonio fra la ricca donna e Cimone e il conseguente pagamento 
della multa paterna (se reali) potrebbero essersi conclusi nel decennio 
compreso fra la battaglia di Maratona e quella di Salamina. In occasione 
di quest'ultima circostanza, infatti, Plutarco narra che il Filaide, per 
indurre gli Ateniesi a non riporre le loro speranze nei cavalieri, ma piut- 
tosto nei marinai, ancor prima di Temistocle volle salire raggiante (@a1- 
öpög) sull'acropoli in compagnia dei propri étaipot, offrendo alla dea 
Atena il morso di un cavallo, per poi discendere, rinfrancato, verso la 
marina?. La presenza di eteri al fianco di Cimone lascia intendere che il 
giovane, già all’epoca, avesse saputo raccogliere attorno a sé un gruppo 
di fedeli seguaci; ne risulta che, alla vigilia della battaglia di Salamina, 
non solo Cimone era libero da pendenze giudiziarie, ma doveva avere 
già cancellato le proprie numerose difficoltà precedenti e guadagnato fra 
i propri concittadini un prestigio tale da riuscire a influenzarne le scelte 
strategiche e politiche, infondendo loro fiducia nella difesa navale, che, 
in quel momento, rappresentava sul piano politico una novità non del 
tutto scontata. 

Sulla base delle fonti esaminate resta, però, impossibile stabilire quale 
fosse l’identità della ricca sposa (come pure del suo ambizioso e appren- 
sivo padre)!’ e resta per noi ignota anche la loro provenienza geografica, 


6 Di quest’idea, condivisibile, è Podlecki (1975) 93-94. Lo studioso ritiene anche che 
già Eforo avesse elaborato questa versione dei fatti per segnalare un miglioramento nei 
rapporti politici fra Licomidi e Filaidi, mentre in precedenza Erodoto ne aveva enfatizzato 
i contrasti. Eforo, narrando l’aneddoto, avrebbe voluto soprattutto rimarcare l’esordio dif- 
ficile e la povertà giovanile di Cimone, per mettere in rilievo la sua areté, secondo Par- 
meggiani (2011) 397-398. 

7 L'intonazione aneddotica dell’episodio si evince chiaramente dal fatto che analogo 
racconto è riferito in Them. 18.9. Qui, però, cambiano i personaggi della vicenda: infatti, 
è la figlia dello stesso Temistocle ad aspirare a un pretendente e, di conseguenza, il padre 
in causa è lo stesso Licomide. Per ulteriori varianti dell’aneddoto vd., fra gli altri, Cic. De 
off. 3.29.71; Val Max. 7.2. 

8 Plut. Cim. 5.2-3. 

? Plut. Cim. 5.2. 

10 Callias dives sordide natus redemit eum [sc. Cimonem] a re publica et pecuniam 
solvit eique filiam conlocavit. Ille deprehensam in adulterio deprecante patre occidit uxo- 
rem. Cosi recita il breve prospetto introduttivo a una Controversia di Seneca il Vecchio 
(9.1). Se ne deduce che il ricco padre sarebbe stato Callia e la ricca sposa sua figlia. Resta 
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a rigore, non necessariamente attica, visto che all’epoca le nozze fra 
famiglie aristocratiche straniere continuavano a essere in voga e non 
penalizzate dalle leggi sul diritto di cittadinanza. 


2 — Plutarco nelle battute iniziali della Vita dedicata a Cimone sostiene 
che costui fu assai propenso alle relazioni erotiche: toig nepi tüg 
yovaikag épaticoic ô Kiuov Evoxog yevéodai!!. Infatti, dopo averne 
ricordato le avances nei confronti di una certa Asteria, originaria di 
Salamina, e di una certa Mnestra, scherzosamente cantate dal poeta 
Melanzio, nonché il chiacchierato rapporto di convivenza con la sorella 
Elpinice (su cui torneremo), il biografo afferma che il Filaide provò, 
certamente, un sentimento profondo soprattutto nei confronti della 
moglie legittima (xatà v6uovg d’adto cvupiocdcav), Isodice, figlia 
di Eurittolemo, nipote di Megacle, di cui sopportò a stento e con grande 
rimpianto la morte, come avrebbero testimoniato alcune elegie composte 
nella luttuosa circostanza forse dal naturalista Archelao!?. 

Il nome di Isodice compare, citato in associazione a quello di Cimone, 
in un altro passo della omonima Vita plutarchea, che risale alla testi- 
monianza di Diodoro Periegeta?. Anche in questo caso la donna è 


incerto se la testimonianza senecana rappresenti una variante della più nota tradizione, 
secondo cui Callia avrebbe sposato Elpinice e estinto l’ingente debito dei Filaidi; oppure 
riporti un’ulteriore versione, in cui i protagonisti sono Cimone e la figlia di Callia. La 
precoce morte di costei, colta in flagrante adulterio, potrebbe spiegare il successivo silen- 
zio pressoché totale sulla sua persona e sul suo destino. Sulle strategie matrimoniali 
nell’Atene di V secolo vd. per tutti Mossé (1990) 545-554. 

!! Plut. Cim. 4.8. Per un primo inquadramento dell’atteggiamento plutarcheo verso 
l’erotismo Duff (1999) 94-97. 

12 Plut. Cim. 4.10. Nel passo il biografo ricorda che, secondo Panezio, vennero com- 
poste elegie dal poeta Archelao per alleviare il dolore cimoniano. Tale notizia potrebbe 
fornire indizi per datare la scomparsa di Isodice negli anni ‘50 del V secolo, poiché questa 
datazione ben si accorderebbe alla cronologia dell’attività compositiva di Archelao, 
secondo Connor (1967) 71 n. 13. Del resto l’attribuzione delle elegie al naturalista è giu- 
dicata dal medesimo Plutarco come non incoerente sotto il profilo cronologico. 

13 Plut. Cim. 16.10 = FGrHist 372 F37. Secondo Plutarco, Diodoro Periegeta sostenne 
che Lacedemonio, Eleo e Tessalo fossero nati da Isodice, figlia di Eurittolemo, nipote di 
Megacle. Sul frammento vd. il commento (ad loc.) di Jacoby, che giudica la testimo- 
nianza del Periegeta più attendibile e preferibile a quella stesimbrotea. Il Periegeta 
avrebbe attribuito la maternità di Lacedemonio, di Eleo (e di Tessalo) a Isodice all’interno 
di un excursus dedicato ai Kiu@vera uvńuata; probabilmente l’autore poté vedere nel 
tumulo di famiglia (appunto i Kimoneia) sia le sepolture della Alcmeonide, sia quelle dei 
figli di Cimone, come sostiene Duplouy (2006) 104-108. Lo studioso pensa che verosi- 
milmente nel cenotafio non avesse trovato posto nessun’altra donna riconducibile a 
Cimone, a parte Isodice. Ciò potrebbe avere indotto il Periegeta ad attribuire la maternità 
di tutti i figli di Cimone, anche quella assai incerta di Tessalo, all’unica figura femminile 
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connotata, non solo come moglie legittima di Cimone, ma di nuovo 
anche come figlia di Eurittolemo e nipote di Megacle. 

L’onomastico dei due avi lascia inferire che Isodice fosse esponente 
del ghenos degli Alcmeonidi, tanto più che nelle fonti a noi pervenute 
tale ascendenza non risulta mai messa in discussione. Tuttavia, vista la 
frequente ricorrenza degli onomastici Eurittolemo e soprattutto Megacle 
all’interno dell’illustre famiglia ateniese, appare difficile stabilire la pre- 
cisa identità del padre e, ancor più, del nonno della donna e, di conse- 
guenza, l'esatta cronologia della di lei vita!^. 

I due personaggi, infatti, potrebbero identificarsi rispettivamente con 
Megacle II, padre di Ippocrate e di Clistene, oltre che appunto di Eurit- 
tolemo, che, pertanto, risalirebbe alla stessa generazione di Milziade, 
così come Isodice risalirebbe a quella di Cimone; oppure con un peraltro 
ignoto Megacle (III), figlio omonimo di Megacle II; in questo caso 
Eurittolemo sarebbe stato cugino di Agariste, la madre di Pericle; e per- 
tanto Isodice risulterebbe di una generazione più giovane del marito. Se 
dessimo credito alla prima ipotesi, potremmo postulare che le nozze fra 
il Filaide e l'Alemeonide fossero cadute nel decennio intercorso fra la 
prima e la seconda guerra persiana; se propendessimo per la seconda 
ipotesi, dovremmo collocare il matrimonio negli anni in cui Cimone 
rientrò ad Atene, dopo l’ostracismo, comminatogli nel 462/1, quindi 
poco prima del 4505. In questo secondo caso la loro unione andrebbe 


presente, Isodice appunto. Del resto, proprio la propensione, soprattutto giovanile, di 
Cimone per il sesso femminile potrebbe aiutare a spiegare l’incertezza, venutasi a creare 
nella tradizione, sull’esatta ascendenza della sua prole, soprattutto se le figure femminili 
al suo fianco furono sfuggenti. 

14 Vd. in questo senso le considerazioni di Connor (1967) 68 n. 4. Il padre di Isodice è 
solitamente identificato con Eurittolemo I, figlio di Megacle, ma di questo Megacle non si 
conosce l’esatto rapporto di parentela con i predecessori: infatti potrebbe trattarsi di un figlio 
omonimo di Megacle II, marito di Agariste I (di Sicione) e padre di Clistene e di Ippocrate 
(a sua volta padre di Agariste II e nonno di Pericle), ma potrebbe anche trattarsi di un nipote 
di questo Megacle II, e persino identificarsi con Megacle II stesso. Sotto il profilo cronolo- 
gico, la prima soluzione sembra la più attendibile a Davies (1971) 376-78; Piccirilli e.a. 
(1990) 217. In questo caso Isodice sarebbe la pronipote di Megacle II, nipote di Megacle III 
Per la terza soluzione si pronuncia, invece, Thompson (1969) 583-586. Lo studioso ritiene 
Eurittolemo fratello di Clistene e di Ippocrate e quindi Isodice cugina di Agariste II, la futura 
madre di Pericle. Per tale soluzione propende anche Bicknell (1972) 90-91. Le diverse sup- 
posizioni sono sinteticamente riassunte e discusse da Blamire (1989) 99. 

!5 Pensano che le nozze con Isodice risalissero al 480 ca. Davies (1971) 305 e 377; 
Bicknell (1972) 89-95; Cox (1989) 34-35; Piccirilli e.a. (1990) 217; Hoffmann (1992) 
243-244. Pensano, invece, a un matrimonio avvenuto negli anni intorno al 450 Wade 
Gery (1945) 221 n. 21; Connor (1967) 67-71; e ora Duplouy (2006) 95-108, part. 
107-108. 
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immaginata di durata piuttosto breve, poiché, secondo Plutarco!’ la 
morte della moglie precedette quella del Filaide, causandogli, come si è 
già detto, inconsolabile dolore; ma anche quest’ultimo mori di li a poco, 
combattendo a Cipro nel 449. 

Stabilire la cronologia delle nozze di Isodice sarebbe risultato di certo 
non irrilevante sul piano documentario, dal momento che l’unione fra la 
donna e Cimone dovette sancire anche il consolidarsi di un importante 
avvicinamento politico fra il clan filaide e l’alemeonide; e dunque la 
datazione del matrimonio aiuterebbe a chiarire le dinamiche non sempre 
percettibili della politica interna ateniese nel primo cinquantennio del 
V secolo". 


3 — Nelle fonti il nome di Isodice risulta talora associato a quello dei 
figli che ella avrebbe generato a Cimone, ma le informazioni a noi per- 
venute in proposito risultano, anche in questo caso, tutt'altro che 
convergenti. 

In un frammento di Diodoro Siculo, risalente alle Chiliadi di Tzet- 
zes", infatti, si racconta che la donna diede a Cimone un erede di nome 
Callia: €& 'Iooótkng tovto nais brnpynv ô KoAA(ac. In realtà lesi- 
stenza di questo figlio, dato il confuso impianto espositivo del passo, 
potrebbe essere frutto di una cattiva interpretazione dell'originale testo 
diodoreo da parte dell'autore bizantino; nelle righe successive si legge, 
infatti, che Callia fu costretto a pagare una multa di cinquanta talenti per 
scagionare il padre, Cimone, dalla grave colpa di aver convissuto more 
uxorio con la sorella Elpinice. 

Si tratta di una versione isolata ed estremamente ingarbugliata. Come 
€ ben noto, il rapporto incestuoso intercorso fra Cimone ed Elpinice è 
ripetutamente menzionato dalle fonti, in particolare da Plutarco e da 
Cornelio Nepote", che peraltro attingono, senza dubbio, a una tradizione 


16 Plut. Cim. 4.9. 

17 Vd. in proposito le giuste considerazioni di Bicknell (1972) 89-95. 

18 Diod. 10.32 = Tzetz. Chil. 1.593. Una versione altrettanto confusa è riportata in uno 
scolio a Elio Aristide 3.515.17-19 Dindorf. Nel passo si legge che Callia, figlio di Cimone 
e di Isodice, pagó una multa di cinquanta talenti e per questo poté sposare Elpinice. In 
realtà, se nel passo si espungesse l'inciso, in cui Callia è definito viög adto (sc. Kipo- 
voc) la versione dei fatti riportata coinciderebbe con la notizia tradita da Plutarco e da 
Nepote (di cui si dirà infra), 1 quali registrano l'avvenuto matrimonio fra Elpinice e il 
ricco Callia, figlio di Ipponico. 

1% Plut. Cim. 4.6 e 8; 15.3; Mor. 552 b; Nep. Praef. 4; Cim. 1.2. In merito Cox (1989) 
40 e n. 21. Secondo Piccirilli (1987) 86-88, cui si rimanda per una rassegna esaustiva 
delle fonti, la tradizione del legame incestuoso fra i due fratelli si sarebbe generata in 
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antica, ma certamente assai tendenziosa: di essa si trova eco nell’espli- 
cita esortazione KIMON MIATIAAO EATIINIKHN AABON ITO, graffita su un 
ostrakon, risalente agli anni '60 del V secolo”’, e in un frammento del 
comico Eupoli, in cui Cimone, definito pigro e beone, viene rimprove- 
rato di dormire talora a Sparta, lasciando la sorella sola ad Atene: “EA m1- 
viknv THOE KATAAITOV povnv?!. 

Numerose fonti” riferiscono, inoltre, che la multa di cinquanta talenti, 
comminata a Milziade in seguito alla sfortunata spedizione di Paro, e, 
dopo la sua morte in carcere, ricaduta sul giovane Cimone, di li a qual- 
che tempo, sarebbe stata pagata effettivamente da Callia, che divenne 
marito della intraprendente Elpinice?, ma si trattava di un ricchissimo 
esponente del ghenos dei Kerykes, noto come Lakkoploutos”*, e fornito 
di un patrimonio così cospicuo da poter far fronte al consistente debito 
che gravava sui Cimonidi”. 


realtà per motivi politici; infatti si sarebbe trattato di una forma di filo-laconismo privato 
(essendo a Sparta consentito il matrimonio fra fratelli germani), affiancabile al filo- 
laconismo pubblico, spesso rimproverato a Cimone e ripetutamente ricordato da Plutarco 
(in merito Zaccarini (2011) 287-304). Vd., però, sull’ipotesi avanzata da Piccirilli, le 
riserve di recente formulate da Duplouy (2006) 108-112 e 309 n. 144. Lo studioso (110) 
ritiene che la variante presente in Plutarco (Cim. 4.8 ) e attestante nozze regolari (pavep@®g 
dé ynpapévny) fra i due “fratellastri” potrebbe essere frutto della propaganda filo-cimo- 
niana, volta a respingere l’accusa di incesto, mossagli dagli avversari. Per un giudizio 
complessivo ed equilibrato delle relazioni intercorse fra Cimone ed Elpinice e del relativo 
racconto plutarcheo vd. Humphreys (1978) 97-106; ora Schmitt Pantel (2012) 101-103. 

20 Sul documento (nr. 6874), ritrovato nel 1969 negli scavi del Ceramico, vd. Brenne 
(1994) 14; Siewert (2002) 92-93. L'ostrakon potrebbe risalire alla procedura del 462/1, 
che decretò l'ostracismo di Cimone. Non v'é dubbio che gli ostraka, come i testi teatrali, 
fossero particolarmente idonei ad ospitare motteggi a sfondo sessuale. 

2! Eupolis F208 Edmonds = PCG V 427 F221 = Plut. Cim. 15.4. Si tratterebbe di un 
passo dalle Poleis, rappresentate nel 422; vd. anche. Ael. Arist. 3.515.16 Dindorf. 

22 La notizia della multa è riportata ex. gr. da Herod. 6.136.3; [Dem.] 26.6; Nep. Milt. 
7.5-6; Cim. 1.1; Diod. 10.30; Plut. Cim. 4.4; Dion. Chris. 73.6. 

2 Sulle nozze fra Elpinice e Callia vd. ex. gr. Nep. Cim. 1.3-2.1; Diod. 10.31; Plut. 
Cim 4.8; Dion. Chris. 73.6; cfr. anche Ael. Arist. 531.26-532 Dindorf. Su tale matrimo- 
nio e, in generale, sulle strategie matrimoniali messe in atto dai Cimonidi vd. anche 
Hoffmann (1992) 242-244; Schmitt Pantel (2012) 91-94. 

? Del soprannome Lakkoploutos Plutarco rende ragione nella Vita di Aristide (5.7-8), 
raccontando che, durante la battaglia di Maratona, Callia si impadroni di un grande tesoro 
nascosto in una cisterna, della cui esistenza era stato informato da un soldato persiano. Su 
Callia e sul suo ghenos di appartenenza Davies (1971) 258-259. Secondo lo studioso, il 
matrimonio fra Callia ed Elpinice potrebbe essere stato celebrato qualche tempo dopo 
Maratona. 

25 Sulla tradizione storiografica attestante queste nozze e sulla sua intonazione anti-ci- 
moniana vd., fra gli altri, Piccirilli (1987) 78-79; Duplouy (2006) 110-111; contra Davies 
(1971) 303: egli giudica il legame "favourable", ma, nello stesso tempo, “probably 
wrong in fact" sulla base di Herod. 6.136.3 (cfr. anche X Ael. Arist. 3.531.26-532.1 
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La presenza di personaggi e di situazioni solo apparentemente analo- 
ghi, all’interno di uno scenario però diversamente costruito, evidenzia, a 
nostro avviso, in modo palese, la confusa e fuorviante sintesi espositiva 
proposta da Tzetzes. Dunque non dovremmo essere lontani dal vero nel 
rigettare l'esistenza di un figlio di Cimone, di nome Callia?6. 


4 — Di altri tre figli di Cimone, la cui storicità è comprovata da 
fonti storiografiche e documenti epigrafici, si fa menzione nella 
plutarchea Vita di Cimone”: si tratta di Lacedemonio, Eleo e 


Dindorf), ove si asserisce che sarebbe stato Cimone in persona a estinguere la multa 
paterna. In realtà, il testo erodoteo risulta così stringato da render difficile qualunque 
ipotesi interpretativa. Resta fuor di dubbio che Cimone, Elpinice e, in seconda battuta, il 
di lei marito Callia furono oggetto di molti pettegolezzi e attacchi a sfondo privato e 
politico nella prima metà del V secolo e oltre, così da ingenerare su queste vicende molte 
varianti, spesso assai complesse e controverse. Toni meno avversi ai Cimonidi sembrano 
ricorrere in un frammento diodoreo (10.30), risalente agli Excerpta costantiniana, ove si 
narra che il giovane Cimone, evidentemente privo di disponibilità economica, ma ricco di 
pietas filiale, avrebbe assunto su di sé l’onere della multa paterna, consegnandosi alle 
guardie carcerarie, pur di consentire la sepoltura di Milziade (vd. in tal senso anche Nep. 
Cim. 1). 

26 Di questo parere con numerose considerazioni a sostegno dell’inesistenza di Callia, 
figlio di Isodice e Cimone, anche ex. gr. Connor (1967) 70-71 n. 19: Piccirilli (1987) 
78-81. 

27 Plut. Cim. 16.1: si tratta di Lacedemonio, Eleo, Tessalo. Il primo sarebbe stato 
ipparco intorno al 446, secondo un’epigrafe dedicatoria (IG I? 511, 2; Raubitschek (1949) 
nr. 135); generale a Corcira nel 433/2, secondo Thuc. 1.45.2; Plut. Per. 29.2; ML 61.8 
(= IG P 364.8); inoltre, il suo nome ritorna anche in un decreto risalente al decennio 
440/430 UG P 48bis). Il secondo figlio (il cui onomastico risulta incerto, fra 'HAeioc e 
OWAtoc, come si dirà infra) potrebbe essere stato sytophylax nel 425 ca., secondo un 
passo dei Cavalieri di Aristofane (v. 407); il terzo figlio, Tessalo, ebbe un ruolo nella 
denuncia di Alcibiade per la profanazione delle erme nel 415. Potrebbe essere nato 
anch'egli negli anni 70, secondo Davies (1971) 307; Bicknell (1972) 91-93; per una 
datazione della sua nascita agli anni '60 propende, invece, Connor (1967) 74. Il nome e il 
ruolo di Tessalo furono evocati, secondo Arpocratione, anche da Eliodoro (FGrHist 373 
F5), nell'opera dedicata all'Acropoli, ma non si conoscono i dettagli della menzione. 
Secondo uno scolio all'orazione "Yn£p tov tettépov di Elio Aristide (3.515.24-27 
Dindorf), i figli di Cimone sarebbero stati in tutto sei, tre fra loro contraddistinti da ono- 
mastici rievocanti i rapporti internazionali del padre (Lacedemonio, Eleo, Tessalo); i 
restanti, relativi a legami di parentela familiari (Milziade, Cimone, Peisianatte). Su questi 
ultimi tre figli, Milziade, Cimone, Peisianatte, vd. le osservazioni di Connor (1967) 68 
n. 5. Lo studioso prospetta, fra l'altro, la remota ipotesi che, in realtà, i figli di Cimone 
non fossero sei, ma soltanto tre; gli onomastici Lacedemonio, Eleo, Tessalo potrebbero 
essere stati nick-name di Milziade, Cimone, Peisianatte. Tuttavia, in ultima istanza, 
Connor (70) ritiene che lo stratego abbia effettivamente avuto sei figli, generati da due 
diverse donne: dall'ateniese Isodice sarebbero nati Peisianatte (che riprendeva l'onoma- 
stico di un familiare della donna) e Tessalo; da una donna di Kkeitop Lacedemonio e 
Eleios/Oulios. Incerta resterebbe la maternità di Milziade e Cimone. Dubbi sulla reale 
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Tessalo?8; di costoro, tuttavia, risulta incerta l'ascendenza materna. 
Il biografo, infatti, adduce a riguardo la testimonianza (già richiamata in 
discussione) di Diodoro Periegeta?”, secondo il quale essi sarebbero stati 
generati da Isodice, figlia di Eurittolemo, nipote di Megacle; ma non 
ignora la difforme versione accreditata da Stesimbroto di Taso”. 
Quest'ultimo avrebbe affermato che i due gemelli, Lacedemonio ed 
Eleo?!, nacquero £x yvvarkög KAettopiag; e per questo spesso (610 


esistenza di Milziade, Cimone, Peisianatte sono stati espressi in passato da Kirchner 
(1901) nr. 8429; Swoboda (1921) 453; al contrario, questi ultimi sono stati ritenuti figli 
reali, ma morti anzitempo da Davies (1971) 305. Di non diverso parere anche Blamire 
(1989) 165 e già Bicknell (1972) 95. Quest'ultimo studioso suppone che lo scoliasta a 
Elio Aristide abbia desunto l’esistenza dei sei figli di Cimone da Eforo. Che Lacedemonio 
Eleo e Tessalo fossero nati da una prima moglie, la KAgttopia, di cui parla Stesimbroto, 
mentre i restanti tre, Milziade, Peisianatte e Cimone da Isodice è ipotizzato da Duplouy 
(2006) 107-108; secondo lo studioso, gli onomastici dei primi rievocherebbero le xeniai, 
le prossenie o i rapporti internazionali cimoniani; quelli dei secondi evocherebbero invece 
le ascendenze familiari degli avi filaidi e alcmeonidi. Di non diverso parere Schmitt - 
Pantel (2012) 93. 

28 Tessalo, a differenza di Lacedemonio ed Eleo, sarebbe nato da Isodice negli anni 
750, dopo il ritorno di Cimone dall’ostracismo; solo allora lo statista sarebbe divenuto 
prosseno dei Tessali, il che giustificherebbe l’onomastico del figlio, secondo Connor 
(1967) 67-75. Tessalo sarebbe invece nato poco dopo la campagna militare di Eione 
(477), nella quale i Tessali, guidati da Menone di Farsalo prestarono aiuto a Cimone; 
pertanto il suo onomastico celebrerebbe tale evento, secondo Bicknell (1972) 90-93. Lo 
studioso riprende una tesi avanzata in precedenza da Raubitschek (1955) 286-289 e ora 
sostenuta anche da Zaccarini (2011) 290 nn. 8-9, con ulteriore bibliografa. L'onomastico 
potrebbe essere stato attribuito a Tessalo in ricordo dell’omonimo Spartiata, caduto com- 
battendo al fianco di Dorieo in Sicilia, secondo Lavelle (1985) 12-13; oppure in ricordo 
dell’omonimo figlio di Pisistrato, menzionato da Thuc. 6.55, secondo Piccirilli (1992) 
107-113. Quest'ultimo studioso fissa al 465 ca. il terminus ante quem non della data di 
nascita di Tessalo, nel torno di tempo in cui cioè Cimone riconquistò ad Atene il 
Chersoneso tracico, un tempo già acquisito dai suoi antenati con l’appoggio della famiglia 
pisistratide. 

2° Diod. Per. FGrHist 372 F37. Sul testo vd. il commento di Jacoby (ad loc.) A dire 
dello studioso, Plutarco, trasmissore del frammento, potrebbe aver esagerato nel sintetiz- 
zare la testimonianza del Periegeta, generando gravi e insanabili fraintendimenti interpre- 
tativi, soprattutto se messa a confronto con il discrepante testo di Stesimbroto (FGrHist 
107/1002 F6), forse anch’esso a sua volta malamente epitomato. 

30 Stes. FGrHist 107/1002 F6, su cui vd. il commento ad loc. di Jacoby. 

3! Sulla esatta lettura del nome di uno dei due gemelli CHAgiog in tutti i manoscritti 
plutarchei), gravano molti interrogativi. Infatti, sin dall’Ottocento si è supposto che tale 
onomastico fosse da emendare in OUA10c, denominazione presente nell'albero genealo- 
gico filaide, attestato da Ferecide (FGrHist 3 F2) e da Ellanico (FGrHist 4 F22) e di 
nuovo ricorrente in iscrizioni su ceramiche risalenti a fine V — inizio IV secolo, di cui si 
parlerà infra. In tal senso vd. per tutti, con indicazioni della bibliografia precedente 
Raubitschek (1942) 1999-2000; Connor (1967) 67-68; Davies (1971) 306-307; Bicknell 
(1972) 91-92; Masson (1988) 173-183; Blamire (1989) 163; Stadter (1989) 268; Piccirilli 
e.a. (1990) 255; Cromey (1991) 95-99; Osborne & Byrne (1994), 263, 355; Traill (2004), 
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TOAAGKIC) la loro ascendenza materna (tO untp@ov adtoîg yévoc) 
sarebbe stato oggetto di dileggio da parte di Pericle (IlepikA£a ... 
OVvELdICELv). 

Come ha supposto parte della critica??, la versione di Stesimbroto, in 
quanto spettatore oculare dei fatti narrati, si qualifica, almeno in via di 
principio, come preferibile ad altre, avanzate da autori successivi, in par- 
ticolare, come si è detto, da Diodoro Periegeta. Infatti, difficilmente il 
Tasio si sarebbe spinto a immaginare l’esistenza di una donna KA£1t0- 
pia, se costei e soprattutto il suo onomastico (qualunque ne fosse la 
valenza) non fossero mai stati evocati in relazione a Cimone e ai suoi 
figli. Ma, soprattutto, difficilmente avrebbe focalizzato l’attenzione dei 
lettori sugli attacchi verbali ai Cimonidi da parte di Pericle, se questi non 
li avesse realmente condotti. 

Pertanto appare indispensabile soffermarsi a ragionare sull’enigmatica 
e, per certi versi, ingombrante yovì KAeıtopta, al fine di chiarire il 
senso della testimonianza stesimbrotea e della sua ricezione da parte di 
Plutarco. 


5 — Il biografo, in realtà, sembra non nutrire seri dubbi sulle origini 
della donna e sulla valenza semantica del suo onomastico. Infatti, torna 
a parlare di lei in un passo risalente alla Vita di Pericle (Per. 29.2), in cui 
sono evocate le angherie commesse, a quanto pare, dallo statista nei 
confronti di uno dei figli di Cimone, Lacedemonio, incaricato alla vigilia 
dello scoppio della guerra del Peloponneso, contro la sua volontà, di una 
delicata missione navale a Corcira. 


541-542. A questo punto di vista si oppone, rivendicando la attendibilità della tradizione 
manoscritta, Duplouy (2006) 100-101 e 306-307. Non v’è dubbio che, nell’ottica plutar- 
chea, la denominazione ’HAeiog, ripetuta in Cim. 16, e Per. 29, risultasse coerente con le 
critiche, che, a suo dire, sarebbero state mosse al giovane cimonide da Pericle, che lo 
tacciava di essere estraneo alla città e all’ethnos, come i fratelli Lacedemonio e Tessalo. 
Si è sostenuto, che nelle fonti non vi è traccia di xenia o prossenia cimoniana con l’Elide, 
donde potrebbe derivare l'onomastico Eleo; tuttavia non è forse da sottovalutare il fatto 
che nella Laconia meridionale esistesse un'antica città, chiamata “EAoc, nota a Ellanico 
(FGrHist 4 F188) e di cui dà notizia anche Paus. 3.20. 6. 

32 Vd. in tal senso soprattutto Connor (1967) 69-70. 

33 Plut., Per. 29.2, per un esaustivo commento all’intero capitolo, vd. Stadter (1989) 
265-272. La partecipazione di Lacedemonio alla spedizione navale è ricordata anche da 
Tucidide (1.45.1-2). Sulla questione vd. le equilibrate osservazioni di Stadter (1983) 131- 
136. Infine, la missione di Lacedemonio è confermata da un testo epigrafico ML 61.8 = 
IG P 364.8. 
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In questo secondo testo, verosimilmente, Plutarco espone i fatti senza 
l’ausilio diretto di fonti documentarie; ma, al contrario, facendo ricorso 
al semplice apporto del proprio bagaglio mnemonico™, parafrasa e rivi- 
sita personalmente informazioni che aveva gia avuto modo di racco- 
gliere (in occasione della stesura della Vita di Cimone) nei suoi testi- 
moni di riferimento. E dunque ripropone, questa volta con parole proprie, 
le notizie sulla madre di Lacedemonio, gia riferite più puntualmente 
nell’altro passaggio (Cimon 16.1), affermando che i rampolli filaidi, 
Lacedemonio, Eleo (e, in questo caso, anche Tessalo*) sarebbero stati 
procreati £x yvvaıkög Apkasıcng?“. Inoltre, asserisce che sarebbe stata 
proprio l’origine arcade della donna ad alimentare l’ironia di Pericle, 
pronto a diffamarne i figli, definendoli estranei all’&0voc e stranieri, pur 
di ostacolarne la carriera, in ciò coadiuvato dalla evidenza semantica dei 
loro onomastici?": Kai ÖAog [IIepikAñc] dietér et KoAOvaV, óc undè 
toig OVOLAGL yvnotouc, GAA’ 60VELIOVG Kal Gévouc. 

Non v'é dubbio che nell ottica di Plutarco la donna KAeıropio, cui si 
fa cenno nella Vita cimoniana, e la Apkaöıkn, menzionata in quella 
periclea, siano in toto assimilabili: del resto, il punto di vista del bio- 
grafo risulta giustificato dall’esistenza in Arcadia di un centro denomi- 
nato KAgitwp*®. 

Resta da domandarsi se tale punto di vista plutarcheo sia estensibile al 
medesimo Stesimbroto: in altre parole, dovremmo credere che gia il 
Tasio avesse concepito la prole cimoniana come frutto dell’unione fra il 
figlio di Milziade e una donna di KAsitap, vale a dire arcade? O piut- 
tosto sarebbe da pensare che la ri-lettura proposta da Plutarco (Per. 29.2) 


34 Pare pensare che anche il passo plutarcheo (Per. 29.2) dipendesse direttamente da 
Stesimbroto Piccirilli (1987) 75; così anche Stadter (1989) 266. In tal senso si erano già 
espressi Jacoby (komm. a FGrHist 107 F6) e soprattutto, con precise argomentazioni, 
Meister (1978) 287-289; su cui, tuttavia, vd. le ampie riserve espresse da Tsakmakis 
(1995) 137-138. Che Plutarco nel passo dalla Vita di Pericle stesse “synopsizing...what 
he writes at Kim. 16, 1” è supposto, con equilibrio, da Cromey (1991) 88-89. 

35 In Per. 29.2 Plutarco considera anche Tessalo figlio della donna arcade; mentre in 
Cim. 16.1 alla donna Kleitoria attribuisce solo la maternità di Lacedemonio e di Eleo, 
come giustamente fa rilevare Bicknell (1972) 89. A suo tempo, Jacoby (komm. a FGrHist 
107 F6) supponeva (verosimilmente a ragione) che la presenza di Tessalo (non menzio- 
nato da Stesimbroto/Plutarco in Cim. 16.1) fosse frutto in Per. 29.2 di un’integrazione 
della penna plutarchea. 

36 Plut. Per. 29.2. 

37 Inquadramento della questione in Wallace (1970) 189-208. 

38 Di questa località arcade, definita “bien connue”, e delle sue occorrenze nelle fonti 
antiche discute Masson (1987) 95. Sulle attestazioni dell onomastico KA£itop o 
KAeitépioc in Arcadia vd. Fraser-Matthews (1997) 245-6; Traill (2001) 432-433. 
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sia frutto di un misunderstanding di quanto riferito da Stesimbroto e 
riportato al capitolo 16.1 della Vita di Cimone, in termini così criptici da 
creare sconcerto nel lettore e da gettare ombre sulla qualità dell’informa- 
zione plutarchea? 


6 — Da tempo la critica ha tentato di sbrogliare l’intricata matassa gene- 
rata dalla laconica testimonianza stesimbrotea, così come riportata, in 
modo maldestro, da Plutarco nella Vita di Cimone. Nel corso del tempo, 
infatti, della “misteriosa” yovr] KX evtopia*? e del suo appellativo sono 
state proposte varie ipotesi di lettura. 

Gli uni‘, muovendosi sulla falsariga di quanto sostenuto dallo stesso 
Plutarco, hanno supposto che l’onomastico della “misteriosa” donna 
implicasse (già nella pagina stesimbrotea) in effetti un riferimento geo- 
grafico alla località arcade di KAsitwp. Ma, se così fosse, che senso 
avrebbero avuto le sue nozze con il Filaide? Ancora di recente è stato 
giustamente evidenziato che “no explanation for this marriage has ever 
been proposed”; tanto più che non siamo in grado di definire neppure 
lo status sociale di appartenenza della donna. Quindi, nonostante sia 
assodato che le unioni coniugali fra clans aristocratici appartenenti a 
poleis ed ethne diversi fossero molto diffusi per lo meno fino alla prima 
metà del V secolo”, saremmo autorizzati (o costretti) a ritenere il matri- 
monio con la yvvn KAettopia frutto di un capriccio personale di 
Cimone. 

Altri? hanno invece ipotizzato che l'onomastico KAettopia impli- 
casse un’allusione agli eccessi sessuali caratterizzanti la personalità di 


3 “Misterious woman of Kleitor" è stata definita la donna da Cromey (1991) 87-101. 
Per un primo approccio al problema vd. Osborne & Byrne (1994) 264-265. 

40 Di questo parere, fra gli altri, anche se con osservazioni fra loro non del tutto coin- 
cidenti, Connor (1967) 67-71; Schachermeyr (1974) 165; Meister (1978) 180; Piccirilli 
(1987) 75-77, 136-137, con ampia discussione bibliografica; Masson (1987) 95-98; 
Stadter (1989) 266-269; Fuscagni (1989) 208-209; e, più di recente, Engels (1998) 67-68. 
Quest'ultimo ipotizza che l'allusione geografica presupponga un attacco da parte del 
Tasio a Cimone e alla sua famiglia, a causa dell'origine straniera o del “questionable 
civic lineage" della donna. 

^! Vd. in tal senso Cromey (1991) 88. Ampie riserve sull’ipotesi di lettura “geogra- 
fica" del termine sono state avanzate di recente anche da Duplouy (2006) 94-108, 
part. 95-96, con ulteriori referenze bibliografiche. 

? Su tali strategie matrimoniali vd. soprattutto le lucide considerazioni di Humphreys 
(1978) 97-104; inoltre, Mossé (1990) 545-554. 

5 Che l’onomastico KAettopia sostituisca l’originale KAeıta obscoenitatis et contu- 
meliae causa fu sostenuto, a suo tempo, da Hiller (1913) 85. In tal caso bisognerebbe 
immaginare che Cimone avesse avuto una moglie chiamata Keita. Che il termine 
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Cimone e ben noti, come si è visto anche a Plutarco“. Il termine, infatti, 
per assonanza, potrebbe richiamare alla memoria un organo dell’apparato 
genitale femminile (xAgttopig), da cui deriva la forma verbale ad esso 
correlata (kAeitopiaGetv), come attesta la tradizione lessicografica?. 
L’allusione sessuale dai risvolti osceni, elaborata forse in ambito teatrale, e 
in seguito ripresa da Pericle, potrebbe essere stata utilizzata anche in rife- 
rimento alla amatissima moglie Isodice“. In tal caso la testimonianza di 
Stesimbroto e quella di Diodoro Periegeta finirebbero per risultare sostan- 
zialmente coincidenti, dal momento che in entrambe sarebbe esclusa l’esi- 
stenza di una seconda moglie, diversa da Isodice. 

A favore di questa ipotesi potrebbe deporre il fatto che la yuvî 
KAettopia, in realtà, sia menzionata, per quanto ne sappiamo, nel solo 
testo di Plutarco (Cimon 16.1) e che il biografo stesso, nelle battute ini- 
ziali della Vita dedicata al Filaide, parlando della sua propensione ero- 
tica, enumeri, come si è già visto, vari personaggi femminili, noti e 
meno noti, vissuti al fianco dell’Ateniese, ma non annoveri in quel con- 
testo la yovr] KAettopia; fatto assai singolare, se si pensi che la donna 
(se reale), per quanto “misteriosa”, avrebbe comunque avuto il ruolo 
fondamentale di madre dei suoi figli, chiamati in età adulta a un ruolo di 
spicco nella vita politica ateniese. 

Tuttavia, per contro, non è privo di difficoltà immaginare che Pericle, 
per sminuire il peso politico della prole cimoniana all’interno della 
comunità civica ateniese, andasse infangando proprio la reputazione 
della loro madre (tò UNTPoOV adroig YÉvog ... óveiótGei), se quest’ul- 
tima fosse stata un'esponente del clan alcmeonide^*. 


KAettopia mascherasse un'allusione oscena è stato supposto in seguito da Raubitschek 
(1942) 1999-2000; di questa idea, in buona sostanza, anche Davies (1971) 304-305. 
Quest'ultimo, tuttavia, preferendo la testimonianza di Diodoro Periegeta a quella di 
Stesimbroto, ritiene che l'appellativo connotasse Isodice, che, pertanto, sarebbe stata l'u- 
nica moglie a noi nota di Cimone e corrisponderebbe alla ricca donna, di cui parlano lo 
scoliasta di Elio Aristide e Diodoro Siculo. Un punto di vista sostanzialmente analogo è 
stato espresso, seppur con maggiore prudenza, da Bicknell (1972) 89-95 e, di recente, da 
Engels (1998) 67-68. Contra Masson (1987) 95-99. 

4 Plut. Cim. 4.9. 

45 Le testimonianze lessicografiche sono raccolte da Livrea (1987) 21-28. 

46 Questa teoria è stata sostenuta soprattutto da Davies (1971) 304 e in seguito condi- 
visa da Cox (1989) 34-46. 

47 Plut. Cim. 4.1. 

48 Vd. in tal senso anche le osservazioni di Duplouy (2006) 94-95. Sull'importanza 
dei rapporti parentelari intercorsi fra Cimonidi e Alcmeonidi e sulle loro ricadute politi- 
che vd. Sealey (1956) 234-247. Lo studioso (247) afferma significativamente: “Behind 
the public politics of the Athenian state was the family-poltics of the great houses". 
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In tal senso non sembra esente da critiche neppure un’ulteriore propo- 
sta di lettura, avanzata negli anni '40 del secolo scorso da Raubitschek e 
richiamata in discussione ancora di recente”. Si tratterebbe di emendare 
nel testo di Plutarco il termine Kkeitopia in AXgunpia”, immagi- 
nando che tale termine facesse senz'altro riferimento a Isodice, apostro- 
fata, in quanto Alcmeonide, con un appellativo che ne ricordasse l'ap- 
partenenza a una stirpe da tempo ritenuta colpevole di empietà e di 
sacrilegio per la ben nota compromissione nell'assassinio ciloniano 
dell'avo Megacle. 

Tenendo conto di queste difficoltà, più di uno studioso ha supposto 
che sotto l’onomastico KAettopia si possa celare l'identità di un'altra 
(verosimilmente la prima) moglie di Cimone, della quale praticamente 
null’altro è dato sapere; o, in alternativa, di una sua concubina°'. In 
quest’ultimo caso, bisognerebbe postulare che nei primi anni ’70 lo stra- 
tego, all'epoca già sposato con Isodice, avesse intrattenuto una relazione 


4 La tesi fu avanzata, all’interno di uno studio dedicato all’ostracismo di Santippo, da 
Raubitschek (1947) 260 n. 13. Nel contributo lo studioso, infatti, analizzava l'iscrizione 
metrica riportata su un coccio, rinvenuto lungo le pendici occidentali dell'areopago (vd. 
ML 42) e relativo all'ostracoforia del 484, in cui fu coinvolto il padre di Pericle, Santippo, 
apostrofato dallo scrivente come GA€itepdov (empio). L'infamante accusa di empietà gra- 
vava, come è ben noto, sulla famiglia degli Alcmeonidi, che si era macchiata di sacrilegio 
sin dai tempi della cospirazione di Cilone; in seguito, a piü riprese, era stata richiamata 
in causa dagli avversari politici per arginare l'ascesa di esponenti della potente famiglia, 
o di loro affini, come fu appunto nel caso di Santippo, in quanto marito dell’alcmeonide 
Agariste IL, madre di Pericle. La posizione di Santippo venne accostata a quella di 
Cimone, in quanto marito dell'alemeonide Isodice, da Raubitschek (1947), il quale, per- 
tanto, modifico quanto aveva sostenuto qualche anno prima, redigendo la voce Oulios per 
la RE (1942) 1999-2000. In quell'occasione lo studioso si era mostrato propenso a indivi- 
duare nell'appellativo KAsıropia un'allusione oscena, indirizzata nei confronti della 
madre dei rampolli di Cimone, come già ricordato alla n. 43. La seconda proposta, formu- 
lata da Raubitschek nel 1947, respinta da Bicknell (1972) 90, n. 15 e poi da Piccirilli 
(1987) 75-77, di recente è stata ripresa da Cromey (1991) 87-101, con articolata discus- 
sione della questione. Lo studioso ritiene che la lezione KAgitopia (in luogo di 
Aetunpio) sia frutto di un errore grafico, presente nel manoscritto di Stesimbroto con- 
sultato da Plutarco. Inoltre, pensa che Pericle avesse avuto interesse ad apostrofare la 
propria consanguinea Isodice, entrata a far parte del ghenos filaide, e i suoi discendenti 
Cimonidi con l'appellativo di dAe1tépio1 (empi), intorno al 433/2, all'epoca cioè della 
missione di Lacedemonio a Corcira, per screditarne l'operato e forse per bilanciare le 
continue accuse di empietà, che in quello stesso periodo gli erano rivolte dagli Spartani e 
dai loro alleati, per indebolirne il ruolo politico, come attesta Thuc. 1.126.2-127.3. Sulla 
questione si tornerà infra. 

50 Si tratterebbe di una variante al femminile degli attributi GÀitrjpiog e GAitHpdc, 
come argomenta Cromey (1991) 91-93. 

5! Che si potesse trattare di una concubina è sostenuto soprattutto da Blamire (1989) 
164. 
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con una donna, identificabile come KAettopia-KAttopia, alla quale in 
un contesto comico di ambito teatrale potrebbe essere stata attribuita la 
maternità dei gemelli Cimonidi. In tal caso, non sarebbe fuori luogo pen- 
sare che il termine KAettopio realmente mascherasse allusioni all’in- 
continenza sessuale del Filaide, qualificandosi come una sorta di nick- 
name parlante. Di certo è da escludere che i figli di Cimone nella realtà 
fattuale fossero considerati illegittimi, come dimostra il fatto che furono 
insigniti, a partire dagli anni ‘40, di importanti cariche pubbliche*. 

Infine, ancora di recente, non è mancato chi, condividendo l’idea che 
l’onomastico KAettopia celasse allusioni oscene, ha riproposto l'ipotesi 
già più volte avanzata nel corso del XIX secolo”, secondo la quale l'ap- 
pellativo sarebbe stato usato, nella pagina di Stesimbtroto, in riferimento 
a un’aristocratica ateniese, forse meglio nota come KAeıto, la cui esi- 
stenza e i cui legami con i Cimonidi parrebbero attestati per via epigra- 
fica?^. Ma se così stessero le cose, perché i figli di questa nobile donna, 
a tutti gli effetti ateniese, sarebbero dovuti incorrere nel sarcasmo peri- 
cleo, così da venire bollati con l’infamante marchio di estranei alla 
comunità civica? 

In realtà, a ben vedere, dal passo della Vita di Cimone (16.1), 
ove Plutarco pare rifarsi in modo più diretto alla testimonianza di 


?? Vd. in proposito le giuste osservazioni di Patterson (1981) 95-100; e di Cox (1989) 
36-37 nn. 6-7. 

53 Vd. in tal senso Loeschcke (1876) 30-31; Toepffer (1889) 281-282; Busolt (1897) 
12; ma in seguito il medesimo studioso (ibid. 589) ritenne KXeitó moglie non del ben 
noto stratego di V secolo, ma di un omonimo nipote Cimone, vissuto fra fine V e IV 
secolo; cosi pure Meyer (1899) 49-50. Per una rivisitazione critica di queste tesi vd. ora 
Duplouy (2006) 95-108. 

54 Si tratta di quattro iscrizioni relative a inventari di offerte dedicate alla dea Atena e 
ad altre divinità; i documenti risalgono agli anni compresi fra il 398 e il 364 (/G I/II? 
1388.1400.1447.1451). In ogni testo è presente il nome KA£ttó, accompagnato da una 
serie di onomastici maschili al genitivo, talora preceduti dall'articolo tov, usato in fun- 
zione di pronome anaforico, che servono a definire l’identità genealogica della donna. In 
realtà, sulla base delle iscrizioni, la ricostruzione della genealogia di KAeitO risulta 
tutt'altro che semplice, essendo ritmata nei quattro documenti, in modo lievemente dif- 
forme. Di recente è stata avanzata l'ipotesi che ella sia stata figlia di Aristocrate e moglie 
dello stratego Cimone da parte di Duplouy (2006) 94-108. Lo studioso ritiene che la 
donna si chiamasse effettivamente KAgitopia, nome di per sé raro, ma la cui variante 
maschile Kkeitép1oç è piuttosto diffusa; KX.eitó ne sarebbe stato una sorta di diminu- 
tivo. Stesimbroto avrebbe dunque correttamente riportato la forma originale dell'onoma- 
stico, senza rinunciare a commenti salaci sulla sessualità di Cimone e/o della donna. 
Come risulta evidente, l'ipotesi prospettata da Duplouy riprende, rovesciandola, la già 
ricordata tesi sostenuta, a suo tempo, da Hiller (supra n. 41), secondo il quale il termine 
KiAettopia sarebbe stato un adattamento dell’originale KX£ttó obscoenitatis et contu- 
meliae causa. 
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Stesimbroto, non emerge che gli strali di Pericle intendessero incentrarsi 
sull’estraneità dei rampolli cimoniani alla comunità civica ateniese: 
infatti il biografo riferisce genericamente, senza indicare ragioni precise, 
che l'Alcmeonide noAAüKıG TO UNTP@OV abcoic YÉvog ... óveióiGetw. 

Nella sola Vita di Pericle (29.2) si fa cenno in modo più esplicito alle 
maldicenze periclee, volte a delegittimare i rampolli cimoniani, definen- 
doli spregiativamente estranei alla comunità civica e stranieri, in quanto 
discendenti da una donna di Kleitor, quindi arcade. Ma, come si è detto, 
quest’ultimo testo potrebbe essere frutto della ri-elaborazione plutarchea 
di informazioni stesimbrotee non più compulsate al momento. Quindi è 
legittimo ritenere che nel testo del Tasio non si attribuisse un’origine 
arcade alla madre dei due Cimonidi; e che il dileggio pericleo investisse 
aspetti morali o erotici della condotta della donna, piuttosto che l’origine 
etnica sua dei suoi figli. 

Da quanto sino ad ora detto, risulta evidente quanto sia arduo giun- 
gere a chiarire il senso della denominazione di marca stesimbrotea yovn 
KAettopia e quindi, di rimando, stabilire identità e ruolo della donna. 
Risulta, invece, meno azzardato postulare che le nozze fra Cimone e 
l’enigmatica donna (qualunque ne fosse l’identità) risalissero al periodo 
immediatamente precedente o di poco successivo alla battaglia di Sala- 
mina. Infatti, la carriera politica del figlio Lacedemonio, accreditato 
come ipparco nel 446° e quindi in quell’anno per lo meno trentenne, 
autorizza a credere che egli e così pure il fratello gemello Eleo fossero 
nati prima del 475. Tale datazione indurrebbe a identificare la madre dei 
due fanciulli con la ricca sposa (ateniese o straniera?), che consentì a 
Cimone di estinguere la multa paterna, secondo quanto raccontato da 
Eforo?*, Purtroppo la proposta, per quanto accattivante, resta priva di 
riprove certe. Così come incerto resta il problema dell’identificazione 
della yovů KAettopia, nonché della ricca sposa di marca eforea, con 
Isodice, o con altre eventuali mogli di Cimone. 


7 — Pare, invece, plausibile che la denominazione KAettopia, ricor- 
rente nel testo di Stesimbroto, trasmesso in modo maldestro da Plutarco 
nella Vita di Cimone (16.1), fosse stata elaborata dal Tasio sulla base di 
lazzi osceni, infarciti di allusioni politiche, forse presenti anche in pièces 


55 Così si evince da /G P 511.2; Raubitschek (1949) n. 135. 
5 Eph. FGrHist 70 F64, su cui vd. supra. L'ipotesi è stata avanzata di recente da 
Duplouy (2006) 204-208 
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teatrali risalenti alla seconda metà del V secolo. Del resto, punti di con- 
tatto fra lo scritto stesimbroteo e la produzione comica coeva sono evi- 
denziati in modo chiaro dallo stesso Plutarco”. 

Ma soprattutto, da quanto si evince dalla Vita di Cimone, appare inop- 
pugnabile che Stesimbroto, facendo riferimento alla yovi] KAgttopia, 
avesse inteso richiamare l’attenzione del suo uditorio non tanto sulla 
presunta (e pretestuosa) incerta origine della prole cimoniana, quanto 
sulla malevolenza periclea, che si sostanziava nelle dicerie, più o meno 
calunniose, orchestrate a proposito della donna. Pertanto risulta evidente 
come il vero bersaglio della riprovazione stesimbrotea fosse Pericle, non 
certo Cimone, o i suoi discendenti. Del resto che l’attenzione del Tasio 
si appuntasse in prima battuta sull’Alcmeonide non deve stupire, dal 
momento che quest’ultimo sarebbe stato (a differenza del Filaide) uno 
dei protagonisti della sua opera (insieme a Temistocle e a Tucidide di 
Melesia), se si deve dare credito ad Ateneo, che attesta l’esistenza di uno 
scritto epi Oemotokkéovc Kai Oovkvôidov kai ITlepırA&ovg®. 

La diffamazione periclea nei confronti dei figli di Cimone è ribadita e 
meglio circostanziata, come si è visto, nel testo di Plutarco risalente alla 
Vita dell'Alcmeonide (Per. 29.2), dove — vale la pena sottolinearlo — il 
biografo non esita a privilegiare l’esposizione stesimbrotea, a discapito 
di quella proposta da Diodoro Periegeta, giungendo al punto di assu- 
merla a proprio punto di vista; anzi, finisce per ri-elaborarla in termini 
personali, verosimilmente non ascrivibili in toto al Tasio””. 

Nel passo in questione il narratore si sofferma a descrivere non solo il 
malanimo pericleo nei confronti di Lacedemonio, ma anche le reazioni 
di quest’ultimo, cui pare guardare con animo benevolo; infatti si sof- 
ferma a raccontare che, quando gli fu assegnato il comando della deli- 
cata spedizione a Corcira, nel 433, gli vennero affidate soltanto dieci 
navi (éka vaðç uóvac). A dire del biografo, la decisione strategica, 
adottata da Pericle, quasi pregustando il fallimento dell’impresa, sarebbe 
stata dettata da cattiva disposizione d'animo (oiov épuBpi£ov) nei 


ST Plut. Per. 13.16. In proposito vd. le giuste osservazioni di Banfi (2003) 54-57. 
Esempi di lazzi teatrali, elaborati in questi anni, sono riportati e discussi da Borthwick 
(2000) 203-211. 

58 Ath. 13.56.589 d = Stes. FGrHist 107/1002 T2; F10 a. Per quanto tardo e posticcio, 
il titolo non poteva non rispecchiare i contenuti dell’opera. Va, però, ricordato che dalla 
critica è stato ipotizzato che originariamente nel titolo fossero citati i nomi di quattro 
statisti, messi a confronto fra loro, a coppie; il nome di Cimone potrebbe essere caduto in 
seguito. 

5? Vd. supra n. 32. 
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confronti del rampollo filaide, partito contro la sua stessa volontà. Infatti, 
se la missione fosse fallita, lo si sarebbe potuto facilmente accusare di 
filo-laconismo (xpocótapAn0sie LGAAOV eig TOV AaKw@VICLOV)™. 
Sarebbe assai tentante immaginare che Plutarco abbia ri-proposto tali 
valutazioni, dettate da indulgente comprensione verso Lacedemonio e da 
evidente ostilità verso Pericle, desumendole proprio dall’esposizione ste- 
simbrotea®!. In tal senso, fra l’altro, potrebbe deporre il fatto che il bio- 
grafo abbia elaborato un racconto della spedizione navale ateniese del 
tutto difforme da quello riportato da Tucidide. Lo storico attico, infatti, 
pur facendo riferimento alla strategia di Lacedemonio, non fornisce 
alcuna informazione su un eventuale malanimo di Pericle nei suoi con- 
fronti, né sul fatto che il figlio di Cimone avesse preso parte alla mis- 
sione malvolentieri. A dire dello storiografo”, gli strateghi (Lacedemo- 
nio, Diotimo e Protea™) avevano ricevuto l'ordine di non attaccare i 
Corinzi, a meno che questi ultimi avessero aggredito i Corciresi, ten- 
tando uno sbarco nella loro isola; evidentemente era importante evitare 
di violare gli accordi di pace in vigore fra Atene e Corinto™. Proprio per 
questo il coinvolgimento nella missione di Lacedemonio, la cui famiglia 
da tempo deteneva buoni rapporti con il mondo dorico, doveva apparire 
particolarmente prezioso, in quanto utile a garantire, entro certi limiti, il 
rispetto dell equilibrio diplomatico vigente. Nulla, nel racconto tucidideo, 


60 Vd., sulla missione di Lacedemonio, le giuste osservazioni di Stadter (1983) 131- 
136. Lo studioso ritiene che l’esiguità di navi assegnate allo stratego fosse dovuta al 
desiderio ateniese e pure pericleo di non infrangere i precedenti rapporti diplomatici con 
Corinto, evitando così un casus belli; ma fosse dovuta anche alla cinica volontà della città 
attica di impedire una schiacciante vittoria corcirese, che avrebbe impedito ad Atene 
stessa di esercitare in futuro la propria supremazia in area ionico-adriatica. 

6! Di questo avviso si mostra Gomme (1972) 177-178. 

6 Thuc. 1.45.3. Per un commento al testo tucidideo vd. di recente Intrieri (2002) 
61-65. 

5 I nomi dei tre strateghi sono conservati in un’iscrizione (ML 61.8-9 = IG I? 364.8- 
9), che reca il decreto relativo al finanziamento della missione, emesso nel tredicesimo 
giorno della prima pritania dell’anno attico 433/32. 

& Vd. sulla questione l’ampia disamina di Bloedow (1991) 185-210, che ridiscute le 
osservazioni formulate in precedenza da Kagan (1969) 205-250; e da De Ste Croix (1972) 
66-79. 

65 Che l'invio di Lacedemonio avesse lo scopo di tranquillizzare le città dello schiera- 
mento peloponnesiaco (Sparta e Corinto), visti i legami di ospitalità e di amicizia da 
tempo intercorsi fra Cimonidi, Sparta e Corinto è giustamente ipotizzato da Intrieri (2002) 
63-64, a cui si rimanda per la discussione della precedente bibliografia. Lacedemonio 
avrebbe rappresentato una soluzione di compromesso fra le istanze pacifiste espresse 
dall’ala conservatrice ateniese, rafforzata nel 433 dal rientro in Atene di Tucidide di 
Melesia, e le istanze interventiste dei progressisti, fra i quali forse iniziava a mettersi in 
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lascia inferire che, durante lo scontro, le finalità strategiche della mis- 
sione venissero disattese. Poco oltre, si legge, infatti, che il diretto coin- 
volgimento ateniese nella battaglia fu lento e progressivo e si realizzò 
solo nel momento in cui i Corinzi aggredirono e incalzarono i Corciresi. 
E, ancora, al termine dei combattimenti, gli Ateniesi non impedirono né 
sabotarono la partenza dei Corinzi, richiamandosi al rispetto degli anti- 
chi accordi, 

In buona sostanza, Tucidide, a differenza di Plutarco, non evidenzia 
alcuna frizione nel rapporto fra Lacedemonio e Pericle. Ciò implica che 
il racconto del secondo sia non solo indipendente, ma addirittura in con- 
trasto con la testimonianza offerta dallo storiografo attico”. Peraltro, il 
biografo differisce dal suo illustre predecessore anche nella ricostruzione 
dei successivi momenti salienti della battaglia alle Sibota, stigmatiz- 
zando a più riprese la strategia militare adottata da Pericle®8. Infatti, a 
suo dire, quest’ultimo avrebbe inviato a Corcira venti triremi in aggiunta 
alle precedenti dieci solo dietro pressione dell’opinione pubblica, che lo 
accusava di aver prestato scarso aiuto agli isolani. Non solo, le venti 
navi sarebbero risultate del tutto inutili, essendo arrivate a destinazione 
dopo il termine della battaglia. 


luce Cleone, secondo Cataldi (1991) 17-19. Lo studioso sottolinea, in tal senso, come gli 
altri due strateghi (Diotimo e Protea) fossero, invece, di sicura fede periclea. 

66 Thuc. 1.49.7 e 1.53.1-4. Secondo Gomme (1972) 177-178, Tucidide, a differenza di 
Stesimbroto, non si sarebbe soffermato sui dissapori intercorsi fra Pericle e Lacedemonio, 
giudicandoli scandalistici e quindi estranei al suo pattern storiografico. Lo storico attico, 
infatti, si limitava a far cenno ai contrastanti punti di vista, espressi durante le pubbliche 
assemblee dagli Ateniesi, sull’opportunità di intervenire o meno a Corcira (Thuc. 1.44.1). 
Tuttavia lo studioso dà credito alla versione stesimbrotea, giudicandola “part of Athenian 
history", utile ad illuminare l'opposizione interna a Pericle, alla sua politica di alleanza 
con Corcira, ma anche all'iniziale invio di un esiguo gruppo di navi. Esclude che vi siano 
seri motivi per pensare che nel 433 Lacedemonio nutrisse reali propositi di tradire la 
causa ateniese in favore di Sparta Hornblower (1991) 89. 

67 E’ significativo che anche il racconto di Diodoro (12.33.1-4), per quanto sommario, 
si uniformi sostanzialmente a quello tucidideo e non attribuisca a Pericle responsabilità 
gravi sulla condotta dell’operazione navale. 

$$ Thuc. 1.50.5-54.2. Lo storico attico in effetti racconta che il secondo squadrone 
giunse al termine della battaglia di Leucimne, quando i Corinzi ormai avevano innalzato 
trofei in segno di vittoria. Ma riferisce che nelle fasi successive dello scontro la loro pre- 
senza fu decisiva, poiché i Corinzi, impauriti per la loro presenza, rinunciarono a combat- 
tere e anzi si prepararono a rientrare in patria, tanto che i Corciresi si sentirono, a loro 
volta, autorizzati a innalzare trofei alle Sibota. In merito Cataldi (1991) 18-22. 

© Plut. Per. 29.3-4. Che l'invio della seconda flottiglia di venti navi fosse già stata 
prevista al momento della partenza delle prime dieci è ipotizzato da Rizzo (1966) 271- 
289. Lo studioso pensa che l'assemblea ateniese e Pericle avessero elaborato un piano 
unitario da realizzare in due tempi per non provocare il nemico. A suffragare l'ipotesi, 
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Poiché appare improbabile credere che Plutarco abbia elaborato di suo 
pugno versione delle operazioni navali alle Sibota, al fine di screditare 
Pericle, sul quale, in realtà, esprime, come è ben noto, in più occasioni, 
nel corso della Vita a lui dedicata, giudizi positivi, bisogna ipotizzare 
che, nel caso in esame, si sia ispirato, come altrove, a una tradizione 
anti-periclea, che formulava pesanti critiche nei confronti dello statista, 
non solo per i suoi errori di carattere tattico-strategico, ma anche per la 
sua incapacità di dominare i propri rancori personali e privati. 

Un siffatto punto di vista ben si attaglierebbe a Stesimbroto, pronto a 
cogliere risentimenti personali, dicerie, calunnie di carattere pubblico e 
privato, circolanti fra gli esponenti della buona società ateniese, come si 
evince da quanto il medesimo Plutarco narra a proposito del figlio di 
Pericle, Santippo. Nella Vita dedicata al grande statista, infatti, riferisce 
che, a dire del Tasio, Santippo sarebbe stato colpevole di calunnia nei 
confronti del padre, avendogli attribuito scandalosi rapporti erotici con 
la propria giovane moglie?®. La circostanza costituisce, per come risulta 
strutturata, quasi una sorta di pendant in forma chiastica alla vicenda di 
Lacedemonio; resta da chiedersi se fra i risvolti piccanti dei due racconti 
si celassero scorci di realtà fattuale. In tal caso saremmo indotti a pen- 
sare che la diffusione da parte di Pericle di dicerie, più o meno fondate, 
sui figli di Cimone (attraverso riferimenti “osceni” alla loro madre) 
potesse costituire un tentativo di stornare da sé e dalla propria vita pri- 
vata le molte critiche addensatesi, persino in ambito familiare, sulla sua 
persona e sul suo comportamento sessuale, in un momento politico dif- 
ficile, nel tentativo di pareggiare il conto con i propri rivali, almeno in 
fatto di prole”!. 


secondo lo studioso, concorrerebbe la redazione di un’unica epigrafe a ricordo dello stan- 
ziamento di fondi per le due missioni (ML 61 = IG P? 364). In realtà fra il pagamento della 
prima flottiglia e della seconda sarebbero intercorsi ventitré giorni. L'intervallo ha indotto 
a pensare che le decisioni sull’invio delle navi fossero state assunte dall’assemblea ate- 
niese in due diversi momenti Hornblower (1991) 94. 

70 Plut, Per. 13.15-16; 36.1-6 = Stes. FGrHist 107/1002 FF10 a-b, 11. Per un con- 
fronto fra i due passi plutarchei, che offrono un non perfettamente coincidente punto di 
vista sulla scabrosa vicenda, vd. Vanotti (2013) 447-454. 

7! Di diverso parere Sealey (1956) 239. Lo studioso, evidenziando i legami familiari 
intercorsi fra Cimonidi, Alemeonidi e Cerici (Cimone sposò Isodice; dal matrimonio 
Elpinice-Callia nacque Ipponico, un Ipponico si unì in prime o seconde nozze con la 
moglie di Pericle), suppone che Lacedemonio possa essere stato investito della strategia a 
Corcira, in quanto rappresentante del circolo di Pericle, non certo per essere sbeffeggiato 
da quest’ultimo. L’intonazione anti-periclea del passo plutarcheo è, invece, sostenuta 
da Accame (1982) 125-152. 
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8 — Le considerazioni sin qui formulate lasciano inferire che il Tasio, 
biasimando l’astio manifestato da Pericle nei confronti di Lacedemonio, 
prendesse le difese di quest’ultimo; ma, poiché non é da escludere che 
la sua investitura strategica possa essere stata influenzata, come di 
recente è stato supposto”, dal ritorno in Atene del consanguineo Tuci- 
dide di Melesia, se ne evincerebbe che le simpatie del Tasio andassero, 
in generale, all’ala politica schierata a favore di quest’ultimo, egli stesso 
fra i protagonisti dello scritto stesimbroteo. Tale ipotesi contribuirebbe a 
gettare qualche luce sul controverso rapporto Stesimbroto-Cimonidi/ 
Cimone; ma anche, e soprattutto, ad aprire qualche spiraglio sul punto di 
vista espresso dal Tasio in merito al complesso panorama politico del 
tempo. Il fatto che egli non esitasse a condannare l’astio di Pericle nei 
confronti di Lacedemonio, incaricato di svolgere a Corcira una delicata 
missione bellico-diplomatica, in un momento cruciale nella storia dei 
rapporti fra Corinto, Sparta e Atene, potrebbe indurre a credere che, alla 
vigilia dello scoppio della guerra del Peloponneso, non si pronunciasse 
nel suo scritto a favore dell’interventismo pericleo, ma auspicasse solu- 
zioni più morbide e attendiste, a sostegno delle quali risultasse impor- 
tante anche il ricorso al filo-laconismo, tipico del clan filaide (e, in par- 
ticolare, di Cimone”). 

Se così fosse, ci troveremmo di fronte a una presa di posizione indub- 
biamente ‘coraggiosa’, nettamente in controtendenza nei confronti 
dell’establishment, tanto più se la stesura dell’opera stesimbrotea 
risalisse, come pare assodato, proprio ai primi anni del conflitto 
peloponnesiaco’*. 

Su tale (possibile) orientamento del Tasio sarebbe necessario riflet- 
tere, se si volesse comprendere meglio la Tendenz politica dell'autore, 
nonché la natura dello scritto da lui composto. Esso, infatti, pur essendo, 
senza dubbio costellato di una ricca messe di informazioni di tono 


72 [ipotesi è sostenuta da Cataldi (1991) 17. Non è forse privo di significato il fatto 
che i due maggiori eventi pubblici per cui Lacedemonio è ricordato — l’incarico di 
ipparco (446 ca.) e la strategia a Corcira (433 ca.) —, cadano in due momenti storici in 
cui il peso politico di Tucidide di Melesia doveva risultare rilevante. Su Tucidide di 
Melesia e sulla sua Tendenz anti-periclea resta fondamentale lo studio di Wade Gery 
1932, 205-227; vd. ora, con bibliografia aggiornata, Tuci (2008) 189-228. 

75 Il filo-laconismo cimoniano, come testimonia Plutarco, venne evocato a più riprese 
da Stesimbroto, come si evince dai FF 4, 6, 7. Sul tema, che riprenderemo in altra sede, 
vd. le osservazioni di Banfi (2003) 46-64 e ora di Zaccarini (2011) 287-304. 

™ Cosi sembra di poter concludere sulla base del fatto che il Tasio avrebbe evocato la 
morte del figlio di Pericle, Santippo, avvenuta nel 429, a causa della peste (FGrHist 
107/1002 F11 = Per. 36.6). 
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scandalistico, doveva costituire un prezioso documento di “part of Athe- 
nian history”, come è stato autorevolmente sostenuto”, una storia capace 
di integrare con specifici riferimenti alla realtà contemporanea, anche di 
intonazione politica, le più seriose e pragmatiche informazioni, riportate 
dalla ‘grande’ storiografia di stampo tucidideo, interessata agli eventi 
militari e politici”. 

In tal senso, lo scritto di Stesimbroto poteva offrire un’importante 
testimonianza del ricco ventaglio di prodotti letterari, riconducibili al 
genere storiografico, per niente omologabile in toto con la quasi coeva e 
ingombrante, per quanto autorevolissima, produzione tucididea??. 

Ciò induce ancora una volta a rammaricarsi per la grave perdita della 
gran parte della storiografia greca, a suo tempo denunciata da Strasbur- 
ger, e ad accogliere l’esortazione formulata da Guido Schepens: “the 
idea of History and inquiry in Greek antiquity can only be adequately 
studied (of course within the limits imposed by our documentation) if 
scholars are prepared to engage seriously and systematically with the 


fragmentary remains”’?8, 
Università del Piemonte Orientale Gabriella VANOTTI 
Dipartimento di Studi Umanistici gabriella.vanotti@lett.unipmn.it 
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PLUTARCH’S USE AND MENTION 
OF FAMOUS ARTISTS IN THE PARALLEL LIVES* 


Abstract: This article is concerned with Plutarch’s use of well-known 
artists (sculptors, painters and architects) in the Vitae Parallelae. 
Although the biographer expresses clearly his negative opinion of 
men who earn a living through (dirty) manual work, he cherishes the 
works they create — a kind of thinking which is not limited to Plutarch 
but can be found throughout ancient literature. An analysis of the Par- 
allel Lives shows that Plutarch mentions altogether twenty-five artists 
who can be dated between the beginning of the fifth and the end of the 
fourth century Bc. He primarily names those who would have been 
familiar to his well-read, intellectual audience, namely artists who 
belonged to the ‘classical canon’ of art history like Phidias, Polycletus 
and Lysippus. The reasons for quoting notices about artists and their 
masterpieces are various but always adapted to the particular exami- 
nation object; for example, to illustrate the reasons for political deci- 
sions, to accentuate particular characteristics, or to expound the rise 
and fall of a politician. Also, although it is Plutarch’s main intention 
to point out ethical values by illustrating every facet of his character 
sketches and not discussing matters related to artists in detail, the Par- 
allel Lives nonetheless turn out to be a valuable source of art history. 


First of all, it must be stated that it was not Plutarch’s intention in the 
least to deal with matters related to artists when he wrote the Parallel 
Lives.! His focus, understandably, was on the famous Greek and Roman 
statesmen he chose for his biographies and not on individuals who 
belonged to the sphere of art. As a member of the intellectual elite, he 
had access to specialist literature and was aware of the main items of art 
history, as well as the masterpieces of art and the men who made them.” 
Although Plutarch appreciated outstanding works of art, a point of view 
he expressed in the Parallel Lives several times,’ he did not show the 
same respect to the creators: 


Labour with one’s own hands on lowly tasks gives witness, in the toil 
thus expended on useless things, to one’s own indifference to higher 
things. No generous youth, from seeing the Zeus at Pisa, or the Hera 


* The present paper was delivered (in excerpts) at a ‘Conference on Plutarch’ (11- 
12 September 2014), organized by “The School of History, Classics and Archaeology’, 
University of Edinburgh. 

' Cf. Weiler (2007) 21-39; Lorenz (2008) 729-736. 

? See Jones (1971) passim; Stadter (2002) 2-26. 

3 Plut. Alex. 4.1; Demetr. 22.6; Per. 12.1; Comp. Per. et Fab. 3.7; Arat. 13.5-6. 
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at Argos, longs to be Pheidias or Polycleitus [...] For it does not of 
necessity follow that, if the work delights you with its grace, the one 
who wrought it is worthy of your esteem.* (Plut. Per. 2.1)° 


This kind of appraisal — to honor the work but socially disregard the 
person who made it — appears somewhat schizoid to the modern 
observer, but Plutarch’s words just reflect (apart from a few exceptions) 
a majority opinion which was not limited to his period but can be found 
throughout ancient Greek and Roman literature. Regarding his negative 
attitude towards creators of art and the subject of his opus, one cannot 
consider the Parallel Lives to be an important source for any domain of 
art history. The fact that Plutarch conveyed information concerning art- 
ists, as well as their works and employers (sometimes quite explicitly), 
is in particular due to the necessity of using their stories for accentuating 
or illuminating special aspects of his character sketches — a statement 
which shall be verified hereunder. 

Plutarch mentions a total of twenty-five artists who acted as painters 
(eleven), sculptors (eight) or architects (six), as shown in the table 
below: 


No. Name Profession Date Citation(s) 
1 Polygnotus of Thasos Painter around 450 BC Plut. Cim. 4.6-7 
2 Phidias of Athens Sculptor ca. 470-430 BC Plut. Per. 13.6-7; 

31.2-5 

3 Callicrates Architect ca. 450-400 BC Plut. Per. 13.6-7 
4 Ictinus Architect ca. 450-400 BC Plut. Per. 13.6-7 
5 Coroebus Architect ca. 450-400 BC Plut. Per. 13.6-7 
6 Metagenes of Athens Architect ca. 450-400 BC Plut. Per. 13.6-7 
7 Xenocles of Athens Architect ca. 450-400 BC Plut. Per. 13.6-7 
8 Mnesicles Architect ca. 450-400 BC Plut. Per. 13.12 
9 Menon Sculptor ca. 450-400 BC Plut. Per. 31.2-5 

10 Polycleitus of Argos Sculptor ca. 450-400 BC Plut. Per. 2.1 

11 Zeuxis of Heraclea Painter ca. 430-380 BC Plut. Per. 13.3-4 

12 Parrhasius of Ephesus Painter ca. 450-400 BC Plut. Thes. 4 

13 Silanion of Athens Sculptor ca. 350-300 BC Plut. Thes. 4 


^ All translations quoted from B. Perrin, Plutarch's Lives, 11 vols. (Cambridge/Mass. 
& London, 1959). 

5 Cf. Plut. Per. 1.4; Thes. 4; Marc. 21.6-7. 

€ For the social position of ancient artists see Austin & Vidal-Naquet (1973) 11, 243- 
48; Weiler (1997) 149-154 (with full reference). 
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No. Name Profession Date Citation(s) 
14 Agatharchus of Samos Painter ca. 450-400 BC Plut. Alc. 16.5; 
Per. 13.34 
15 Aristophon of Thasos Painter ca. 450-400 BC Plut. Alc. 16.7-8 
16 Androcydes of Cyzicus Painter around 400 BC Plut. Pel. 25.9-11 
17 Cephisodotus of Athens Sculptor ca. 400-350 BC Plut. Phoc. 19.1 
18 Pamphilos of Amphipolis Painter around 350 BC Plut. Arat. 12.6-13.6 
19 Melanthus Painter around 350 BC Plut. Arat. 12.6-13.6 
20 Nealces Painter ca. 250-200 BC Plut. Arat. 12.6-13.6 
21 Apelles of Colophon Painter around 350 BC Plut. Alex. 4.1-3; 
Arat. 12.6-13.6 
22 Lysippus of Sicyon Sculptor ca. 350-300 BC Plut. Alex. 4.1-3; 40.5 
23 Leochares Sculptor ca. 350-300 BC Plut. Alex. 40.5 
24 Sthenis of Olynthus Sculptor ca. 350-300 BC Plut. Luc. 23.3-4 
25 Protogenes of Caunus Painter end of 4th Plut. Demetr. 22.3-4 
century BC 


The bulk of the names are famous ones; there are only four persons who 
are only stated by Plutarch. The remaining are well documented in other 
literary sources and by epigraphical evidence. The artists who shall be 
discussed separately below (generally in chronological order (see table 
above) unless the thematic context within the Lives necessitates other- 
wise) can be dated between the first half of the fifth and the end of the 


fourth century BC. 


(1) Polygnotus (of Thasos)’ 


In the Life of Cimon, Plutarch describes the statesman's family back- 
ground and early days, including information about his sister Elpinicé: 


While he was still a youth he was accused of improper intercourse 
with his sister. And indeed in other cases too they say that Elpinicé 
was not very decorous, but that she had improper relations also with 
Polygnotus the painter, and that it was for this reason that, in the Pei- 
sianacteum, as it was then called, but now the Painted Colonnade, 
when he was painting the Trojan women, he made the features of 
Laodicé a portrait of Elpinicé. Now Polygnotus was not a mere arti- 
san, and did not paint the stoa for a contract price, but gratis, out of 


zeal for the welfare of the city [...] (Plut. Cim. 4.6-7) 


7 Ethnicon and family background: Simon. fr. 9; Pl. Jon 532e; Grg. 448b; Lycurg. or. 


6 fr. 7; Paus. 10.31.12; Dio Chrys. or. 55.1. 
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The painter Polygnotus is mentioned as the lover of Cimon’s sister — a 
point which accentuates Elpinicé’s immorality, since having an affair 
with an artist, even if he was famous and talented, must have been con- 
sidered an improper acquaintance because by ancient definition he was 
only a skilled craftsman.’ As the relationship had a direct effect on 
Polygnotus’ art, Plutarch reports some details about the Athenian charge 
he had to fulfill. According to this text, the Thasian painter created 
the pictures for the Stoa Poikile without requesting a fee, solely for the 
honor of Athens. The selection of information made by Plutarch is strik- 
ing. He reports that Polygnotus painted a scene from the myth of the 
Trojan War in which he immortalized Elpinicé, but there are no details 
about the illustration of the ‘Ilioupersis’, no word on the other pictures 
(‘The Battle of Oinoe’ and ‘The Battle of Marathon’) and a declaration 
that the fourth one (‘The Amazonomachy’) was made by his countryman 
Micon? is missing too.!° Furthermore, if it was Plutarch's intention to 
deal with Polygnotus’ reputation and skills, he could have referred to the 
works he produced for the Athenian sanctuary of the Dioscuri and 
the Propylaea, or the pictures he created at Plataea and Thespiae.!! How- 
ever, it was obviously not his aim to look into the matters related to the 
artist but rather to illustrate the unsound character of Elpinicé and how it 
might have influenced Cimon’s life.!? The reference to the ‘Painted Col- 
onnade’ corresponds with his intention to narrate every facing of 
Cimon’s background too, because the building in which Elpinicé’s 
depravity had become visual was officially founded by the husband of 
Cimon’s sister Isodicé, Peisianax, in the 460s Bc.! 


8 Phidias, for example, spoke about himself as démiourgos (Plut. Per. 13.14); cf. 
hereto Weiler (1997) 153-154 and (2007) 23. 

? Micon, son of Phanochus of Athens (Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 679), sculptor (Plin. HN 
34.88) and painter (Paus. 6.6.1). For his works see Plin. HN 35.49; Paus. 1.15.2; 1.17.2- 
6; 6.6.1; Arr. Anab. 7.13.5; IG P 534 (470-450 BC); cf. Syll? 69 (440 BC). 

10 For the attempts of reconstruction and the historical analysis see Jeffery (1965) 
41-57; Massaro (1978) 458-475; Francis & Vickers (1985) 99-113; Bollansée (1991) 
91-126; Angelis (1996) 119-171. 

!! Paus. 1.18.1 (sanctuary of the Dioscuri); Paus. 1.2.6-7 (Propylaea); Paus. 6.6.2 
(Plataea); Plin. HN 35.123 (Thespiae). Cf. Lówy (1929) passim; Lippold (1952) 
1630-1639. 

12 Cf. Blamire (1989) 156. 

13 Although there is no literary or epigraphic evidence, it is generally agreed that the 
Stoa Poikile was part of Cimon's building program (cf. Meritt (1970) 233-264; Hólscher 
(1973) 75-76; Stansbury-O’ Donnell (2005) 73-75). 
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(2-11) Phidias (of Athens), Callicrates, Ictinus, Coroebus, Metagenes 
of Athens, Xenocles of Athens, Mnesicles, Menon, Polycleitus 
(of Argos), Zeuxis (of Heraclea), [and Agatharchus (of Samos)]'* 


The artists listed who can be dated to the middle or second half of the 
fifth century BC must be discussed as one, as they are mentioned in a 
precise context, although not all of them belong thematically together. In 
the Life of Pericles, Plutarch deals specifically with the statesman’s 
building policy (12-13, 31.2-5), a quite understandable approach consid- 
ering the program’s enduring influence on Athens’ townscape,! as well 
as the immediate political consequence, namely it being one of the rea- 
sons for the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War.!6 Plutarch explains that 
it was Pericles’ utmost concern to enlarge Athens’ glory and to supply 
his citizens with jobs at the same time." He underlines the immenseness 
of this enterprise and gives a detailed report on the planned monuments 
and the artists responsible, or rather the architects: 


His general manager and general overseer was Pheidias, although the 
several works had great architects and artists besides. Of the Parthe- 
non, for instance, with its cella of a hundred feet in length, Callicrates 
and Ictinus were the architects; it was Coroebus who began to build 
the sanctuary of the mysteries at Eleusis, and he planted the columns 
on the floor and yoked their capitals together with architraves; but on 
his death Metagenes, of the deme Xypete, carried up the frieze and the 
upper tier of columns; while Xenocles, of the deme Cholargus, set on 
high the lantern over the shrine. For the long wall, concerning which 
Socrates says he himself heard Pericles introduce a measure, Callicrates 
was the contractor. [...] The Propylaea of the acropolis were brought 
to completion in the space of five years, Mnesicles being their archi- 
tect. (Plut. Per. 13.6-7, 12) 


According to Plutarch's text, Phidias was the supervising engineer of the 
whole project!® whereas Callicrates (who was responsible for the fin- 
ishes of the Long Walls too)? and Ictinus constructed the temple of 


14 Ethnica: Phidias (Paus. 5.10.2), Polycleitus (Pl. Prt. 311c), Zeuxis (Cic. Inv. rhet. 
2.1.1; Plin. HN 35.61; Ael. VH 14.17). 

15 Cf. Zucker (1943) 106-110; Lapatin (2007) 125-152. 

16 Cf. Ferguson (1904) 5-20; Brunt (1951) 269-282; Gomme (1957) 169-171; 
Meinhardt (1957) 23-54; Andrewes (1959) 223-239; Breebaart (1971) 260-272; Knell 
(1979) 1-56; Ameling (1985) 47-63; Stadter (1989) 144-181; Stadter (1995) 155-164. 

17 Plut. Per. 12.1, 6; 13.6-7, 12, 14-15; 31.2-5; Comp. Per. et Fab. 3.7. 

18 Cf. Dohrn (1949) 71-83; Robkin (1979) 3-12; Borbein (1989) 99-107. 

19 Cf. Thuc. 1.107.1. See Graindor (1914) 174-178. 
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Athena Parthenos.?? The entrance area of the Acropolis, the Propylaea, 
fell within the remit of Mnesicles.?! The second building project con- 
cerned the sanctuary of Eleusis. Three architects were charged with the 
erection: Coroebus, who died during his period of service, Metagenes, 
and Xenocles, the latter accomplishing it. Plutarch gives an exact com- 
pendium of the Athenian building program and, what is more, he is the 
one and only author who cites the architects of the Telesterion?? of Eleusis 
by name. However, there is one artist, namely Phidias, who is mentioned 
again in the report on the building project (13.14) and for the third time 
in the chapter on Pericles and the question of guilt concerning the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian War: 


Pheidias the sculptor was contractor for the great statue, as I have 
said, and being admitted to the friendship of Pericles, and acquiring 
the greatest influence with him, made some enemies through the jeal- 
ousy which he excited; others also made use of him to test the people 
and see what sort of a judge it would be in a case where Pericles was 
involved. These latter persuaded one Menon, an assistant of Pheidias, 
to take a suppliant's seat in the market-place and demand immunity 
for punishment in case he should bring information and accusation 
against Pheidias. The people accepted the man's proposal, and formal 
prosecution of Pheidias was made in the assembly. Embezzlement, 
indeed, was not proven, for the gold of the statue, from the very start, 
had been so wrought upon and cast about it by Pheidias, at the wise 
suggestion of Pericles, that it could all be taken off and weighed, and 
this is what Pericles actually ordered the accusers of Pheidias to do at 
this time. But the reputation of his works nevertheless brought a bur- 
den of jealous hatred upon Pheidias, and especially the fact that when 
he wrought the battle of the Amazons on the shield of the goddess, he 
carved out a figure that suggested himself as a bald old man lifting on 
high a stone with both hands, and also inserted a very fine likeness of 
Pericles fighting with an Amazon. And the attitude of the hand, which 
holds out a spear in front of the face of Pericles, is cunningly con- 
trived as it were with a desire to conceal the resemblance, which is, 
however, plain to be seen from either side. Pheidias, accordingly, was 
led away to prison, and died there of sickness; but some say of poison 


20 Hereto see Schweitzer (1940) 170-241; Schweitzer (1950) 116-125; Meiggs (1963) 
36-45; Shear (1963) 375-424; Knell (1968) 110-117; Pannuti (1971) 171-262; Wesen- 
berg (1982) 99-125; Zinserling (1984) 26-29, 364-366; Tomlinson (1990) 405-413 and 
(fundamental) Schneider Berrenberg (2002). 

?! See Bundgaard (1963) 23-35; Carpenter (1970); Waele (1990); Holtzmann (2002) 
143-148. 

22 See Noack (1927) 200, 309; Mattingly (1966) 61-76; Corso (1981) 199-215; Clin- 
ton (2009) 52-65. 
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which the enemies of Pericles provided, that they might bring cal- 
umny upon him. And to Menon the informer, on motion of Glycon, 
the people gave immunity from taxation, and enjoined upon the gener- 
als to make provision for the man’s safety. (Plut. Per. 31.2-5) 


This long text passage provides some information of art-historical value. 
Along with his function as general overseer, Phidias was the creator of 
the statue of Athena Parthenos which consisted of gold. He portrayed 
Pericles and himself in the scene of the Amazonomachy at the shield of 
Athena. Furthermore, Plutarch mentions one of the famous artist’s sub- 
workers called Menon, who apart from this is unknown. To conclude, 
Plutarch comments on Phidias’ fraud charge and the circumstances of 
his death. 

Again, regarding the kind of reporting, Plutarch’s approach becomes 
quite clear. Every single point concerning matters of artists is ancillary 
to his principal purpose, namely to explain and illustrate every facet of 
Pericles’ life, in this case to clarify why he was fiercely criticized, even 
by his contemporaries.” The fact that there is detailed information about 
Phidias in this way is solely connected to Plutarch’s attempt to highlight 
that Pericles aroused his countrymen’s hate and envy because he sur- 
rounded himself with the wrong people, both in private (Aspasia)*4 and 
in career terms. His friendship with a man of mean social status made 
him vulnerable to defamation; for example, the accusation of using 
Phidias as pander (13.15) or of being arrogant, because he allowed his 
friend to immortalize both of them in the context of an official Athenian 
dedication.” To explain the consequences of Pericles’ bad company, 
Plutarch has to mention details of the artist's sphere,” like the material 
he used in creating the statue of Athena Parthenos or the reference of his 
assistant. In both cases the statement only serves as background infor- 
mation concerning the trial against Phidias which, on the other hand, 
caused negative consequences for Pericles’ reputation.”’ That explains as 
well why Plutarch does not attach importance to the fact that the 


23 Thuc. 1.127.3; 1.140-144.3; 2.59.2; 2.60.4-7; Aristoph. Ach. 515-532; Pax 605- 
609. See Schachermeyr (1969) 208-233; Lendon (2007) 258-281; Taylor (2010) 73-106. 

?* Plut. Per. 32. 

25 Cf. PreiBhofen (1974) 50-69. 

26 Cf. Alcalde Martin (2013) 112-113. 

27 Cf. Meinhardt (1957) 17-23; Breebaart (1971) 260-272; Stadter (1989) 283-305; 
Stadter (1995) 155-164; Ellinghaus (2011) 66-73. 
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Athena-statue also consisted of ivory, cited by several ancient sources” 
but obviously of no interest to Plutarch since it was irrelevant to the 
court case, which symbolizes to him the final point of a taboo friendship. 
To reinforce his thinking he gives an account of Phidias’ further fate. 
According to Plutarch, the artist died in prison, maybe poisoned by 
Pericles’ enemies. However, he stultifies himself by mentioning after- 
wards that the accusation was unfounded because the weight of the gold 
could be easily controlled (31.3), and it is passed on that Phidias’ trial 
must have taken place in 438/437 BC,” in other words shortly before he 
left Athens to create the colossal statue of the Olympian Zeus?? which 
was finished around 432 Bc.?! It is obvious that Plutarch uses this story 
of the artist’s inglorious end at Athens to illustrate how powerful and 
active Pericles’ enemies have become.” 

Beside these artists, Plutarch mentions another three. Although they 
are not directly connected to the Periclean building program, the painters 
Zeuxis (of Heraclea)? and Agatharchus (of Samos) are mentioned in the 
chapter on Athens as a large construction site: 


And yet they say that once on a time when Agatharchus the painter 
was boasting loudly of the speed and ease with which he made his 
figures, Zeuxis heard him, and said, “Mine take, and last, a long 
time.” And it is true that deftness and speed in working do not impart 
to the work an abiding weight of influence nor an exactness of beauty; 
whereas the time which is put out to loan in laboriously creating, pays 
a large and generous interest in the preservation of the creation. For 
this reason are the works of Pericles all the more to be wondered at; 
they were created in a short time for all time. (Plut. Per. 13.3-4) 


It is quite evident that Plutarch uses this anecdote to underline the mag- 
nificence of Pericles’ building project. Although it is demonstrated by 
two famous painters that consummate art needs its time, Pericles proved 
otherwise. He succeeded in changing Athens’ cityscape forever in a 


28 IG P 352, 29-30; Plin. HN 36.18; Paus. 1.24.5-7; Dio Chrys. or. 12.6. See Donnay 
(1967) 50-86; Eddy (1977) 107-111. 

2 Philoch. = Schol. Aristoph. Pax 605. Cf. Lendle (1955) 284-303; Donnay (1968) 
19-36; Ameling (1986) 63-66. 

30 The Zeus of Phidias is mentioned in the Life of Aemilius Paullus (28.5) too. Hereto 
see Swain (1989) 322. 

31 See Gavela (1968) 19-36; Vasié (1968) 129-140; Hurwit (2005) 135-145. 

32 Cf. Ferguson (1904) 5-20; Pelling (1980) 127-141. 

8 Cic. Inv. rhet. 2.1.1; Plin. HN 35.61; Ael. VH 14.17. See Lepik-Kopaczynska 
(1961) 379-426; Gschwantler (1975) 7-25, 151-158; Ameling (1987) 76; Romm (1990) 
74-98; Poulle (2007) 26-40; Martins (2008) 75-98; Siebert (2009) 319-330. 
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minimum amount of time. Since the passage was only about accentuating 
his talents as statesman and ruler, Plutarch fails to dwell on details about 
the most famous ancient painter, Zeuxis, and his colleague Agatharchus.** 

The third sculptor who is just named by way of illustration, Polycleitus 
of Argos, is cited in the context of the introduction along with Phidias 
(2.1). The text which is quoted above only acts as an explanation of 
Plutarch’s motivation to deal with biographies, namely the illustration 
of specific virtues to inspire the reader to emulate the described models. 
Phidias and Polycleitus are used as counter-examples, as they were of 
low birth and little socially respected, despite the admired masterpieces 
of art they made. For that reason it is not necessary for Plutarch to reg- 
ister Polycleitus’ works in their entirety. It is sufficient to cite his most 
famous statue, the Hera of Argos.? 


(12-13) Parrhasius (of Ephesus) and Silanion (of Athens)*° 


Although these two artists do not go together in chronological terms 
they must be considered collectively, since Plutarch mentions them in a 
specific context in the Life of Theseus: 


He was reared by Pittheus, as they say, and had an overseer and tutor 
named Connidas. To this man, even down to the present time, the 
Athenians sacrifice a ram on the day before the festival of Theseus, 
remembering and honouring him with far greater justice than they 
honour Silanio and Parrhasius, who merely painted and moulded like- 
nesses of Theseus. (Plut. Thes. 4) 


The quoted text deals with Theseus’ youth. Plutarch narrates that the 
hero had an educator named Connidas who was dignified by the Atheni- 
ans in the course of the festival to the honor of Theseus. He determines 
that this sacrifice befitted a man who had made an important contribu- 
tion to the life of Athens’ greatest king. By the same token, he deplores 
the fact that artists like the sculptor Silanion and the painter Parrhasius 
were cherished only because they had created images of Theseus. 


34 The latter is mentioned in the Parallel Lives a second time (Alc. 16.5). See the 
discussion below. 

35 Strab. 8.6.10; Paus. 2.17.4; 6.6.2; Lucian Somn. 8.4; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. 
16.216. See Neumeister (1990) 428-449; Lorenz (2007) 235-245. 

36 Ethnica: Parrhasius (Strab. 14.1.25; Harp., s.v. Parrhasios; Tzetz. Chil. 8.1.198), 
Silanion (Paus. 6.4.5; 6.14.11). 

37 Cf. Gschwantler (1975) 41-51, 75-116; Frost (1984) 65-71; Rouveret (2003) 184- 
193; Kytzler (2004) 51-59; Rosenmeyer (2007) 277-303. 
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Plutarch’s words are a striking example of his negative attitude toward 
artists. In his opinion, it is the work which should be admired and not the 
creator. Besides, it is obvious that in the eyes of the biographer an artist, 
even though he may have become famous, must not be viewed as of 
equal rank to a tutor, since a painter or sculptor earns a living by (dirty) 
manual work. 


(14-15) Agatharchus (of Samos) and Aristophon (of Thasos)?? 
In the Life of Alcibiades Plutarch refers the following: 


For instance, he once imprisoned the painter Agatharchus in his house 
until he had adorned it with paintings for him, and then dismissed his 
captive with a handsome present. [...] Aristophon painted Nemea 
with Alcibiades seated in her arms; whereat the people were delighted, 
and ran in crowds to see the picture. But the elders were indignant at 
this too; they said it smacked of tyranny and lawlessness. And it 
would seem that Archestratus, in his verdict on the painting, did not 
go wide of the mark when he said that Hellas could not endure more 
than one Alcibiades. (Plut. Alc. 16.5, 7-8) 


Plutarch presents Alcibiades as having an extremely difficult personali- 
ty.” He previously gives a description of the services he rendered for 
the Athenian state, for example hosting festivals, and lists his assets: 
Alcibiades possessed glorious ancestors, he was a persuasive speaker, 
had a beautiful appearance, and was a competent commander. That is 
why his countrymen forgave him his choleric and selfish character. The 
artists Agatharchus and Aristophon are used as examples to show Alcib- 
iades’ way of behaving. In the first case the painter is directly involved, 
as he had to suffer personally from his employer’s arrogant manner,“ 
whereas Aristophon is just incidental to the character study, since he did 
not choose the subject of the painting which caused a stir in public. For 
both artists it can be determined that Plutarch is solely interested in their 
work as long as they are usable for his intention to illustrate Alcibiades’ 
negative nature. Otherwise, he would have reported Agatharchus’ job 


38 Ethnica: Agatharchus (Harp.; Phot., lex. ; Suda; Pseud. Zonar., s.v. Agatharchos), 
Aristophon (PI. Grg. 448b; Dio Chrys. or. 55.1). 

39 Cf, Russell (1995a) 75-94; Russell (1995b) 191-207; Alexiou (1999) 61-74; Duff 
(1999) 205-240; Gribble (1999) passim; Verdegem (2010a) 215-22; Verdegem (2010b) 
23-44. 

40 Cf. Dem. 21.147; Andoc. Alc. 17. 
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to create a bunting for Aeschylus or Aristophon’s prominent family 
background; after all, he was the son of the famous painter Aglaophon 
and the brother of Polygnotus.*! 


(16) Androcydes of Cyzicus? 


The painter Androcydes, mentioned by Pliny (HN 35.64) as a contempo- 
rary of Zeuxis (around 400 BC), is cited in the Life of Pelopidas, namely 
in the context of a conspiracy: 


Moreover, for the victory which the Theban cavalry won at Plataea, 
before the battle of Leuctra, under the command of Charon, he 
attempted to make the following public dedication. Androcydes of 
Cyzicus had received a commission from the city to make a picture 
of another battle, and was finishing the work at Thebes; but the city 
revolted from Sparta, and the war came on, before the picture was 
quite completed, and the Thebans now had it in their hands. This pic- 
ture, then, Menecleidas persuaded them to dedicate with Charon’s 
name inscribed thereon, hoping in this way to obscure the fame of 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas. (Plut. Pel. 25.9-11) 


According to Plutarch Pelopidas who was very popular with the people 
of Thebes represented a thorn in the flesh of the orator Menecleidas who 
had taken part in the liberation of Thebes together with Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, but had fallen out with them. That is why he wanted to 
achieve more attention and power (25.1-8).? He tried to make enemies 
of Pelopidas and Charon“ by fueling envy between them. Hence, he 
arranged the subsequent portrait of Charon in a picture, which Agathar- 
chos had only just finished. Menecleidas misused the painting, which 
was originally ordered by the citizens of Cyzicus on a different occasion 
to goad Pelopidas. At the beginning he seemed to be successful. Pelopi- 
das pressed the charge with emphasis of a single man in the context of a 
public work of art. He said it would be against Theban law, since glory 
should only be due to the home country. However, Pelopidas acted dif- 
ferently. He praised Charon for his victory at Plataea (378 BC) and 


^! Agatharchus (Vitr. De arch. 7 praef. 11), Aristophon (PI. Grg. 448b). See Kenner 
(1986) 55-91; Ley (1989) 35-38. 

? Rthnicon: Plut. Pel. 25.8; Ath. 8.25. 

^5 Cf. Buckler (1978) 36-42. 

# Cf. Xen. Hell. 5.4.3; Plut. De Gen. 27-30. 
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criticised the intriguer for this outrageous dedication. In the end, Mene- 
cleidas had to pay a high fine (25.12-13).4 

Again, the artist and his work function as a means to an end. Plutarch 
is only interested in illustrating Menecleidas’ profanity and Pelopidas’ 
sublime virtue. There is no further information about the artist. Agathar- 
chus and his painting just act, in the true sense of the word, as a ‘back- 
ground image’. 


(17) Cephisodotus (of Athens) 


In the Life of Phocion, Plutarch gives a detailed description of the Athe- 
nian politician’s family background.*’ Phocion's second wife is described 
as a respectable woman who was always backing her husband (19.1-4). 
His son Phocus, however, seemed to be an extremely immoral person, 
even though Phocion tried intensively to raise him as a respectable man 
(20). Whereas Plutarch is keen to give detailed information about the 
general’s second spouse and son, he obviously fails to give further per- 
sonal details about his first wife: “As for his wives, nothing is told us 
about the first, except that she was a sister of Cephisodotus the sculp- 
tor.” (Plut. Phoc. 19.1) 

It seems that Plutarch, who usually tries hard to create his character 
sketches against the backdrop of the individual’s close family and 
friends, could not find any information about Phocion’s wife short of 
what was generally known, namely the fact that she was the sister of the 
famous Athenian artist Cephisodotus. As it is apparently neither Plutar- 
ch’s intention to go into matters of art nor to enlarge upon Phocion’s 
family connection to a man of inferior social position, he confines him- 
self to this single specification of relation, but without discussing the 
sculptor’s issues. The fact that the sources Plutarch used for the Parallel 
Lives cited Cephisodotus as Phocion’s brother-in-law is not surprising at 
all. The Athenian artist who created works for his home-town as well as 
for foreign poleis is listed by Pliny (HN 34.50) as one of the most 
famous sculptors of his time (first half or middle of the fourth century 


45 See Georgiadou (1997) 188-189. 

46 Ethnicon: Paus. 8.30.10. 

47 See Duff (1999) 131-160 and (in general) Gehrke (1988). 

48 Athens (Paus. 9.16.1-2; cf. Paus. 1.8.2), Helicon (Paus. 9.30.1), Megalopolis (Paus. 
8.30.10). 
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BC). Undoubtedly, there were sufficient reports of Cephisodotus, his 
masterpieces of art, and his social environment in ancient literature, but 
since he seemed not to be useful in terms of fitting into Plutarch’s inten- 
tion, the biographer decided not to dwell on him. 


(18-20) Pamphilus (of Amphipolis)°, Melanthus, [Apelles of Colophon]?!, 
and Nealces 


After his defeat against Cleomenes III in the battle of Leuctra (227 BC), 
Aratus, the leader of the Achaean League, was in urgent need of money 
to maintain the struggle, since the members of the league refused to pay 
any longer. Hence, he asked King Ptolemy III of Egypt for a subsidy.?? 
According to Plutarch, the reason why he easily got the money was the 
following: 


From Caria, after a long time, he made his way across to Egypt, and 
found the king both naturally well disposed towards him, and much 
gratified because Aratus had sent him drawings and paintings from 
Greece. In these matters Aratus had a refined judgement, and was 
continually collecting and acquiring works of artistic skill and excel- 
lence, especially those of Pamphilus and Melanthus. These he would 
send to Ptolemy. For the fame of Sicyon's refined and beautiful paint- 
ings was still in full bloom, and they alone were thought to have a 
beauty that was indestructible. Therefore even the great Apelles, when 
he was already admired, came to Sicyon and gave a talent that he 
might be admitted into the society of its artists, desiring to share their 
fame rather than their art. Hence it was that Aratus, although he at 
once destroyed the other portraits of the tyrants when he had given the 
city its freedom, deliberated a long time about that of Aristratus (who 
flourished in the time of Philip of Macedon). For it was the work of 
Melanthus and all his pupils, and Aristratus was painted standing by a 
chariot in which was a Victory; Apelles also had a hand in the paint- 
ing, as we are told by Polemon the Topographer. And the work was a 
marvellous one, so that Aratus was moved by the artistic skill therein; 
but afterwards, such was his hatred of the tyrants, that he ordered it to 
be removed and destroyed. Accordingly, the painter Nealces, who was 
a friend of Aratus, interceded with him for the picture, as we are told, 
and with tears, and when he could not persuade him, said that war 


4 Pliny dates Cephisodotus to Ol. 102 (372-369 Bc). Cf. Goodlett (1989) 112. 
50 Ethicon: Suda, s.v. Apelles; cf. Plin. HN 35.76 (of Macedon). 
Apelles is discussed separately below. 

? Cf. Polyb. 2.47-51; Plut. Cleom. 4-16. For the history of the Cleomenean War and 
the role of Ptolemy II see Walbank (1933) 70-113; Walbank (1957) 245-250; Gruen 
(1972) 609-625. 
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should be waged against the tyrants, but not against the treasures of 
the tyrants. “Let us therefore leave the chariot and the Victory, but 
Aristratus himself I will undertake to remove from the picture.” Ara- 
tus therefore yielded, and Nealces erased the figure of Aristratus, and 
in its place painted a palm-tree merely, not daring to introduce any- 
thing else. We are told, however, that the feet of the erased figure of 
Aristratus were left by an oversight beneath the chariot. In conse- 
quence of this love of art Aratus was already beloved by the king, and 
in personal intercourse grew yet more upon him, and received for his 
city a gift of a hundred and fifty talents. (Plut. Arat. 12.6-13.6) 


Aratus of Sicyon, who had already formed an alliance with Ptolemy II 
from whom he received a payment of 6 talents every year from 251 BC,” 
was cordially accepted by Ptolemy III, not only because he had won his 
father's favor but because he endeared himself to the king by sending 
him gifts in the form of paintings of Pamphilus and Melanthus. Plutarch 
enhances Aratus' exquisite artistic taste, which is not surprising to the 
biographer at all, since Sicyon had a famous school of painting to which 
the well-known artist Apelles belonged. Due to his connoisseurship, 
Aratus was reluctant to destroy all of the images of the tyrants he had 
expelled from his hometown. At the request of Nealces, a painter and 
also a friend of Aratus, he decided to spare the picture which was made 
by Melanthus and Apelles, although it showed a portrait of Aristratus, 
on condition that Nealces had to repaint the former tyrant. Plutarch has 
the opinion that it was Aratus' love of art which convinced Ptolemy III 
to support his military campaign with 150 talents. 

Once more the artists serve as an illustration of Plutarch's sketch of 
character. Since he wants to show that it was, for the main part, Aratus’ 
appreciation of art and not any political consideration?^ which led to 
the alliance with Ptolemy, he mentions the best-known members of the 
Sicyonian school of painting who can be dated around the middle of 
the fourth century Bc: Pamphilus of Amphipolis and his pupils,’ Apelles 
of Colophon and Melanthus. He provides nothing beyond; there are no 
details about any of them, although at least one of the cited painters had 
become extremely famous even during his lifetime, namely Apelles. 
Pliny (HN 35.76-77), who lists some of Pamphilus' battle paintings, 
reports that he was one of the most famous teachers and had special 


55 Plut. Arat. 12.1; 41.5; Cleom. 19.8; cf. Cic. Off. 2.82. 
** Cf. Walbank (1957) 21-27; Scherberich (2009) 66-71. 
55 Plin. HN 35.75-76; Suda, s.v. Apelles. 
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awareness of arithmetic and geometry. Melanthus, on the other hand, 
was known as a highly paid artist and author of a treatise on painting. 
However, as none of this information has a connection to Aratus it is of 
no interest to Plutarch. 


(21-23) Lysippus (of Sicyon), Leochares, and Apelles (of Colophon)? 


In the Life of Alexander, Plutarch mentions three of the most famous 
artists of the middle or second half of the fourth century Bc, the sculp- 
tors Lysippus and Leochares, plus the painter Apelles: 


The outward appearance of Alexander is best represented by the stat- 
ues of him which Lysippus made, and it was by this artist alone that 
Alexander himself thought it fit that he should be modelled. For those 
peculiarities which many of his successors and friends afterwards 
tried to imitate, namely, the poise of the neck, which was bent slightly 
to the left, and the melting glance of his eyes, this artist has accurately 
observed. Apelles, however, in painting him as wielder of the thunder- 
bolt, did not reproduce his complexion, but made it too dark and 
swarthy. [...] This hunting scene Craterus dedicated at Delphi, with 
bronze figures of the lion, the dogs, the king engaged with the lion, 
and himself coming to his assistance; some of the figures were 
moulded by Lysippus, and some by Leochares. (Plut. Alex. 4.1-3; 
40.5) 


The claim that Alexander principally allowed to be portrayed by 
Lysippus and Apelles is supported by several other literary sources.?? 
It seemed to be common knowledge. Therefore, it is comprehensible that 
Plutarch cites Alexander's two court artists® when he dwells on the 
king’s physical appearance. In the case of one of Apelles’ paintings he 
even acts as an art critic by commenting that the skin colour was wrongly 
rendered, since Alexander was usually pictured with a fair-blowzy com- 
plexion (4.4). Yet again, the text passage plainly shows that it was not 
Plutarch’s purpose to discuss Lysippus’ and Apelles’ artistic work or the 


56 Plin. HN 35.50, 76, 80; Quint. Inst. 12.10.6; Diog. Laert. 4.18. 

5 Bthnica: Lysippus (Plin. HN 34.61; Tzetz. Ep. 70.99.12), Apelles (Suda, s.v. 
Apelles). 

55 Cf. Plin. HN 34.51 (Ol. 113 = 328-324 BC). 

5 Cic. Fam. 5.12-13; Hor. Epist. 2.1.239-241; Val. Max. 8.11 ext. 2; Plin. HN 7.125; 
Arr. Anab. 1.16.7; 

60 Cf. Hamilton (1969) 9-11; Daut (1984) 115-123; Hundsalz (1985) 107-121; Lauter 
(1987) 57-75; Georgiadou (1992) 4616-4623; Hirsch-Luipold (2002) 41-86; Jünger 
(2004) 255-263; Stockt (2005) 455-464. 
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Macedonian court art in detail. Both named artists were well-known for 
their outstanding skills. Their works were highly admired, even during 
their own lifetime. Apelles was commissioned by the poleis of Cos, 
Smyrna, and Ephesus and as teacher he made the Sicyonian school of 
painting famous all over the ancient world.f! Lysippus was a widely 
travelled artist too. Despite the works he created at the panhellenic sanc- 
tuaries of Delphi and Olympia, the list of his employers contains cities 
like Argos, Thebes, Thermos, Pharsalus, Corinth, Lampsacus, Lindus, 
Athens, and Megara.” However, these details do not matter to Plutarch. 
His one and only intention is to provide information about Alexander’s 
visual identity. In order to do this he supports his illustrations by describ- 
ing pictorial material, at least in a few words. 

Lysippus is mentioned a second time, namely in connection with the 
statue group he made together with Leochares at Delphi. The dedication 
illustrated the famous hunting scene in which Craterus stood by Alexan- 
der’s side when they were chasing a lion. The reference to the artwork 
is embedded in the description of the problems between Alexander and 
his companions concerning their luxurious way of life during the cam- 
paign in Persia (40.1-4). According to Plutarch, the king tried to stop his 
men’s effeminacy by acting as a shining example. Therefore, he hurled 
himself into risky adventures and hunted dangerous animals just to moti- 
vate his hetairoi to change their attitude. Plutarch uses solely the popular 
story of the fearless king and its visualization in the form of the Delphic 
dedication to underline Alexander’s talents as a leader. Thus, Lysippus 
and Leochares are named without any further information, although 
the latter was just as well-known as his Sicyonian colleague, especially 


9! Cos (Cic. Att. 2.21.4; Strab. 14.2.19; Plin. HN 35.87, 91; Ath. 13.59.22; Diehl. 
Anth. Lyr. Graec. 16.178.1), Smyrna (Paus. 9.35.6), Ephesus (Cic. Verr. 4.60, 135; Plin. 
HN 35.92; Plut. De Alex. fort. 335a), Sicyon (Plut. Arat. 13.2; cf. Plin. HN 35.76). For 
the art of Apelles (in general) see Lepik-Kopaczynska (1962); Charlton (1979) 167-206. 

% Delphi (SEG 22,460; 35,480 (ca. 350 Bc); IG VII 2533; SEG 36,4532. (ca. 340 
BC); Plin. ZN 34.63); Olympia (Paus. 6.1.4-5; 6.4.6-8; 6.5.1; 6.6.2; 6.17.3; 7.6.4-5); 
Argos (Paus. 2.20.3), Thebes (SEG 13,349: around 340 BC), Thermos (/G IX 1? 1,52: 
fourth century BC), Pharsalus (/G IX 2,249: end of fourth century BC), Corinth (Marcadé 
(1953) 69: second half of the fourth century BC), Lampsacus (Strab. 13.1.19), Lindus 
(Marcadé (1953) 68: ca. 325 Bc; cf. Plin. HN 34.63), Athens (Plin. HN 34.64; Diog. 
Laert. 2.43; Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. 16.332), Megara (Paus. 1.43.6; cf. /G VII 38: end 
of fourth century BC). 

63 Cf. Plin. HN 34.64. 

6 For their art (in general) see (for Lysippus) Salis (1956); Arnold (1969); Stewart 
(1978) 163-172, 301-314, 473-482; Truempelmann (1982) 70-77; Strocka (2007), 332- 
345 and (for Apelles) Seibert (2006), 107-121; Andreae (2011). 
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because of the sculptures he made for the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
around the middle of the fourth century Bc. 


(24) Sthenis (of Olynthus)96 


The illustrious sculptor Sthenis,°’ who is dated to the middle or second 
half of the fourth century BC by literary and epigraphical sources, was 
a well-travelled artist. Apart from a dedication he created for the Athe- 
nians in collaboration with Leochares, he made two statues for Olympic 
champions and one for the people of Sinopé.°° The latter is mentioned in 
the Life of Lucullus: 


He thought in his sleep that a form stood by his side and said: “Go 
forward a little, Lucullus; for Autolycus has come, and wishes to meet 
you.” On rising from sleep, he was unable to conjecture what the 
vision meant; but he took the city on that day, and as he pursued the 
Cilicians who were sailing away, he saw a statue lying on the beach, 
which the Cilicians had not succeeded in getting on board with them. 
It was the work of Sthenis, and one of his masterpieces. Well then, 
someone told Lucullus that it was the statue of Autolycus, the founder 
of Sinopé. (Plut. Luc. 23.3-4) 


As part of the narration of Lucullus’ campaign against Mithridates and 
Tigranes, Plutarch mentions the siege of Sinopé (70 Bc).”° At that time 
the city was controlled by the Cilicians who loyally served Rome’s 
enemy. According to Plutarch, after Lucullus took Sinopé he spared the 
remaining native citizens and even concerned himself with their inter- 
ests, because the oikistes Autolycus appeared in his dream and told him 
that they will meet soon. In actual fact, during the chase of the Cilicians 
Lucullus found the settlor’s image. At that moment he understood the 
vision and decided to exercise leniency. 


65 Plin. HN 36.30-31; cf. Vitr. De arch. 7 praef. 12-13. For the sculptors of the Mau- 
soleum see Wesenberg (1993), 167-180; Waywell (1997) 60-67; Cook (2004). 

66 Sthenis of Olynthus (Paus. 6.16.8, 17.5), son of Herodorus (/G IP? 4902). For his art 
see Habicht (1992) 21-26; Habicht (2000) 14-16. 

57 In inscriptions his name is spelled Sthennis. 

68 IG IP 3829 and 4902 (around 350 BC); Plin. HN 34.51 (Ol. 113 = 328-324 BC). 

© Olympia (Paus. 6.16.8, 17.5), Athens (IG II° 3829; cf. IG IP 4902). It seems that 
after the destruction of Olynthus in 349 Bc Sthenis became an Athenian citizen. This is 
quite plausible considering that the Olynthians were loyal allies of the Athenians against 
Philipp II of Macedon from 353/352 Bc (Dem. 8.64; 9.26, 56-57, 63). See Flensted- 
Jensen (2004) 834-836. 

70 For Lucullus’ war in the East see McDougall (1991) 59-71. 
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The story of Lucullus’ dream and its influence on the city’s fate is 
bequeathed by Appianus (Mith. 83) and Orosius (6.3.2-3) too and, in 
addition, Strabo (12.3.11) reports that the statue of Autolycus has been 
brought to Rome. The fact that Sthenis is mentioned as creator of this 
image is obviously based on Plutarch’s intention to clarify the trustwor- 
thiness of his illustration./! In the biography, Lucullus is described as 
having an ambivalent character which is difficult to describe. Although 
he had high qualities as a commander and often proved to be a wise poli- 
tician, he was also power-hungry, greedy, loved to be adulated and, 
above all, the decisions he made were not always reasonable.’? By 
describing the motive of Lucullus' approach in the case of Sinopé, Plu- 
tarch is able to simplify his decision. For an ancient reader it was abso- 
lutely understandable that the discovery of Autolycus' image was the 
solving of the dream sent by the gods and therefore there was no more 
uncertainty. Besides, it might have interested the Roman readership to 
learn how the famous statue had become part of the capital's arts 
collection. 


(25) Protogenes of Caunus? [and Apelles of Colophon] 


To illustrate the character of Demetrius Poliorcetes, Plutarch naturally 
has to go into the commander's talents as a 'city-taker'. He describes his 
tactics as well as his ingenuity and partially provides a detailed insight 
into siege engines.” Just like in the case of the siege of the Polis Rhodes 
which took place in 305/04 Bc. Although the Rhodians fiercely strug- 
gled against the capture and even intercepted parts of Demetrius' private 
correspondence,” he did not react revengefully when he had the chance 
to take vengeance for their inglorious manner: 


However, although Demetrius was exceedingly exasperated by this, 
when the Rhodians soon after gave him a chance to retaliate, he would 
not allow himself to do so. It happened, namely, that Protogenes 
the Caunian had been making a painting for them which illustrated the 
story of Ialysus, and this picture, nearly finished, had been captured 


7! Cf. Mossmann (1991) 98-119. 

7? See Wylie (1994) 109-119. 

75 Ethnicon: Plin. HN 35.101; Paus. 1.3.5; Plut. Demetr. 22.4. 

74 See Andrei (1989) 35-93. 

75 Cf. Diod. Sic. 20.81-100. For the siege of Rhodes see Pimouget-Pedarros (2003) 
371-392. 

76 Plut. Demetr. 22.1-2. 
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by Demetrius in one of the suburbs of the city. The Rhodians sent a 
herald and begged Demetrius to spare and not destroy the work, 
whereupon he replied that he would rather burn the likenesses of his 
father than so great a labour of art. For we are told that it took 
Protogenes seven years to complete the painting. And Apelles says he 
was so smitten with amazement on beholding the work that his voice 
actually failed him, and that when at last he had recovered it, he cried, 
“Great is the toil and astonishing the work,” remarking, however, that 
it had not the graces which made the fame of his own paintings touch 
the heavens. (Plut. Demetr. 22.3-6) 


The text passage explicitly shows Plutarch’s intention to demonstrate 
that Demetrius was more than a brutal warlord whose thinking was only 
geared towards conquering and destroying. According to this story, the 
famous Hellenistic commander turned out to be mild-mannered in mat- 
ters of art. As he was a connoisseur of art and, hence, aware of the paint- 
ing’s prominence, Demetrius decided to spare it from destruction. To 
explain the importance of Protogenes’ work, Plutarch reports that it took 
the Caunian artist seven years to finish it and he quotes the illustrious 
painter Apelles who verified its high quality. The narration does not 
include any information beyond that, although there would have been 
much more to tell about both painters and their works as the writings of 
other ancient authors show.” The biographer is not superficially inter- 
ested in the picture itself. All he wants is to represent Demetrius as an 
intellectual mind who understood that exceptional works of art had to be 
preserved, even in times of war and despite the commissioners. The des- 
ignation of both artists, which does not go beyond basic information, 
functions as an emphasis of Demetrius’ complex character and great 
abilities as a statesman who is able to act objectively and reasonably. 


CONCLUSION 


The analysis of the Parallel Lives distinctly shows that Plutarch uses the 
mention of famous artists in a specific way. The reasons for the quoting 
are various, but always adapted to the particular object under examina- 
tion. It is one of Plutarch’s main intentions to accomplish a sort of 


77 Protogenes was a sculptor too (Plin. HN 34.91; 35.106). He created several works 
for the Rhodians (Strab. 14.2.5; Plin. HN 35.88, 106; Ael. VH 12.41) as well as the 
Athenians (Plin. HN 35.101; Paus. 1.3.5). 
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“educational mandate’ (paideia), not only in his philosophical works but 
also in the Lives," and therefore, as correctly ascertained by Nikolaidis”, 
he seeks to provide the reader with an understanding of art history. Thus, 
he wants to equip his audience with knowledge of the most prominent 
works of ‘classical’ art. It is remarkable, however, that Plutarch avoids 
going into details regarding the men who stood behind these master- 
pieces. That is mainly because he has a different focus, namely the 
description of well-known Greek and Roman statesmen. As a result, he 
is not interested in reporting on ‘ordinary, inferior craftsmen’ (banausoi)®° 
against the backdrop of great men who made history. It seems that his 
extremely pejorative opinion of the profession of artists and artisans 
— expressed in the Parallel Lives?! several times but not once in the 
Moralia8? — stems from his wish to use artists who earn a living by 
manual work and who can only exist in dependency on others as a nega- 
tive example (see Pericles and Phidias!) and only as a counterpart to the 
leaders he uses for his moral images and who he considered to be above 
such things and thus socially respected.®? This explains too why although 
there is not really more detailed information about the creators of art in 
his philosophical works, whatever he does say about them is absolutely 
neutral.** Surprisingly, Plutarch does not constitute an exception in the 
way he judges artisans in the Lives. The mindset that masterpieces of art 
are worth admiration and rememberence whereas the creators are not 
simply reflects the opinion of his time, as well as that of past periods. 
Since Plutarch does not want to deal with the sphere of craftsmen for 


78 For Plutarch's view on the importance of a profound (cultural) paideia (with regard 
to a person's character development) see Gómez Cardó (1999) 365-381; Volpe Caccia- 
tore (2000) 55-61; Benk (2005) 235-241; Ferreira (2005) 569-575; Santana Henríquez 
(2005) 637-645; Soares, Ferreira & Fialho (2008) and, especially, Duff (2008) 1-26. 

7? Nikolaidis (2013) 169-181. 

80 Plut. Lyc. 4.5, 24.2; Comp. Lyc. et Numa 2.3; Solon 22.2; Marc. 14.11; Cim. 4.7; 
Cic. 5.2, 7.1; Dion 48.5. 

5! Plut. Per. 1.4, 2.1; Thes. 4; Marc. 21.6-7. 

82 Cf. Suárez (2013) 183-190. 

3 See n. 6. 

# Most of the cited artists are Athenians and painters: Apelles of Colophon (painter) 
(Plut. de educ. 7A; de Alex. fort. 335A; Is. 360); Asclepiodorus of Athens (painter) (Plut. 
de glor. Ath. 346A); Euphranor of Athens (painter) (Plut. de glor. Ath. 346A); Cephisodo- 
tus of Athens (sculptor) (Plut. vita X orat. Lyc. 843F); Nicias of Athens (painter) (Plut. de 
glor. Ath. 346A); Parrhasius of Ephesus (painter) (Plut. de glor. Ath. 346A); Praxiteles of 
Athens (sculptor) (Plut. de glor. Ath. 350A; de Pyth. orac. 401D); Timarchus of Athens 
(sculptor) (Plut. vit. X orat. Lyc. 843F). For Plutarch's imparting of knowledge of art his- 
tory in De gloria Atheniensium see Stockt (1990) 173-177. 
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several reasons he utilises his descriptions very pointedly. Indeed, the 
biographer mentions artists and their works for the following reasons: 


(a) To illustrate how and, especially, why political, military and private 
decisions were made (see Demetrius and Lucullus); 

(b) To examine the particular person’s family background and its posi- 
tive or negative influence on the personal development and profes- 
sional career (see Cimon and Phocion);# 

(c) To expound the ascendency and fall of a politician (see Pericles and 
Aratus); 

(d) To underline the political and social importance of the ruling class 
(their duties and honorable position) by using artists as a negative 
example and requesting that these status groups should not be 
confounded (see Pericles — Phidias; Connidas — Parrhasius and 
Silanion); 

(e) To describe outward appearance and its effect on the environment 
(see Theseus); 

(f) To accentuate or point out particular characteristics (see Alcibiades 
and Pelopidas); 

(g) To elucidate the qualities and virtues of a successful statesman (see 
Pericles, Alexander and Demetrius); 

(h) To give some information about famous works of art to entertain 
and, above all, educate his readership; 

(i) To show his own knowledge of art history in order to impress his 
audience. 


Plutarch’s aim is to point out ethical values by illustrating every facet of 
his character sketches.% The naming of illustrious artists and their works 
is helpful to fulfill this task by accurately positioning the information in 
the context of his biographies. The comparison with other ancient 
sources shows that he mentions those painters, sculptors and architects 
who were known to his intellectual, well-read audience, namely those 
who belonged to the classical canon of art history. In general, Plutarch 
confines himself to the basics and avoids lengthy explications. Only in 
the case of Pericles does he proceed otherwise, but that is because he has 
to explain the magnitude of the statesman’s building policy by including 


85 Cf. Alcalde Martin (2013) 111-117. 
86 Cf. Ziegler (1951) 905-913; Stadter (2002) LI-LIII (introduction); Russell (1995a) 
75-94; Hirsch-Luipold (2002) 35-50; Tatum (2010) 1-22. 
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all the famous artists who were commissioned to bring off the magnifi- 
cent project and because he has to accentuate its influence on Pericles’ 
fate. Although Plutarch’s Parallel Lives were not designed to discuss 
matters related to artists, they are nonetheless a valuable source of art 
history. It was not his basic intention at all, but Plutarch partially allows 
detailed inspection of the way artists worked, how their creations were 
assessed, by whom they were engaged and how they were discerned by 
their social environment. 


Universität Graz Margit LINDER 
Institut fiir Alte Geschichte und Altertumskunde margit.linder@uni-graz.at 
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DEUX PAPYRUS INÉDITS DES ARCHIVES DE ZÉNON 


Abstract: Edition of two papyri belonging to the Zenon archive (III Bc). 
The first is a petition addressed to Zenon concerning fishermen; the 
second is a letter sent to Zenon about the construction of a building. 


Ces deux papyrus appartiennent depuis longtemps au collége de la 
Sainte-Famille du Caire sans que l’on sache exactement comment ni à 
quelle date ils y sont entrés. Je dois au regretté père Maurice Martin de 
me les avoir jadis montrés, alors qu’ils étaient encore enroulés et conser- 
vés dans un tiroir de la bibliothèque dont il avait la charge. Il m’a auto- 
risé à les mettre sous verre et m’en a confié l’étude, qui a été trop long- 
temps différée. Je suis heureux de dédier ces éditions à sa mémoire en 
reconnaissance des discussions passionnantes que nous eûmes ensemble 
pendant les années que j’ai passées au Caire!. 


1 — LETTRE-PÉTITION DE PSENOBASTIS À ZENON: UNE AFFAIRE DE PECHEURS 
Pl. 1-2 L 12, x H 16 ca. 250? 


Le papyrus a été enroulé selon un axe vertical, de chaque cóté vers le 
centre (cf. Fig. 1). Aussi, aprés aplatissement, il était replié en six bandes 
d'environ 2 cm, trois correspondant à la fermeture du cóté gauche, trois 
autres à celle du cóté droit. Des traces d'encre dans la marge de gauche, 
particuliérement visibles à la l. 8, indiquent que l'encre n'était pas encore 
séche quand le document a été enroulé. Le feuillet, quoique légérement 
endommagé dans la partie supérieure gauche, présente ses dimensions 
d'origine. Kollésis à environ 1,7 cm du bord droit. 


N 


Fig. 1: reconstitution de la façon dont a été enroulé le feuillet d’après les plis 


' Je remercie Willy Clarysse ainsi que les deux experts anonymes d’avoir relu cet 
article et de l’avoir amélioré par leurs remarques. 
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L'écriture est typique du III° et présente de grandes affinités avec celle 
du P. Cair. Zen. II 59251, sans être pour autant identique. 

Psenobastis demande à Zénon d'intervenir auprès du basilicogram- 
mate Pauês (déjà connu, cf. 1. 3 n.) afin qu'il ne s'oppose pas à ce qu'il 
est en train de faire avec des pêcheurs à l'épervier, dupıßoreig (cf. 1. 6 
n.) et qui est décrit aux |. 5-10. L'interprétation de ces cinq lignes est 
problématique. Elle repose sur le sens que l'on donne au verbe £yXap- 
Bavovtas (1. 7) et à son complément tobc àxó yepóc Aupıßardovrag 
(1. 7-8). 

Commençons par ce dernier: on reconnaît dans dugpıßardovreg la 
méme racine qu’Gu@ipoAsic «pêcheurs à l'épervier» (litt. «ceux qui 
jettent le filet»), employé plus haut (1. 6). Mais le sens de cette expres- 
sion dépend de celui que l'on donne à àxó x£()póc. L'expression oi 
and yg(0póc àppipGAXovteg pourrait être parallèle à celle d’GAtsic 
ano 100066 des documents de Socnopaiou Nésos, désignant soit ceux qui 
péchent à pied sur les bords du lac Moeris ou le long des canaux, par 
opposition à ceux qui péchent en bateau, soit ceux qui pratiquent la 
péche sur des sols inondés par la crue oü le niveau d'eau permet de se 
déplacer à pied (cf. P. Louvre I, p. 173-174 et H. Chouliara-Raïos, H 
alısla avv Aiyvrto, II, p. 418-419). Mais on voit mal quelle technique 
particulière pourrait désigner nd x£ipóg. Si l'on excepte l'expression 
GMO YELPOG eig yeipag «de la main à la main», parfois abrégée en dò 
yepoc, le syntagme And yE1pdc n’apparait dans les papyrus qu'au sens 
de «à la main, manuellement»?. On pourrait considérer qu’àTtò yeipóq 
oppose nos pécheurs à d'autres dont la technique ne fait pas intervenir 
autant la force manuelle: par exemple, la péche au harpon par opposition 
à la pêche au filet ou à la ligne. Mais ce serait oublier qu’époiBGAAw 
implique nécessairement l'usage d'un filet. Pour contourner cette diffi- 
culté, on pourrait y voir une technique de péche au filet nécessitant l'em- 
ploi de la force manuelle. C'est le cas de la péche à la seine qui implique 
que l'on tracte à la force des bras les deux extrémités du filet pour 
emprisonner les poissons et les rabattre vers le rivage. C'est une tech- 
nique de pêche beaucoup plus physique. Mais Gug1ipàXX0 désigne la 
pêche à l'épervier et non à la seine qui s'exprime par le verbe cayn- 
vevo (cf. 1. 6 n.) et il est difficilement pensable que les ànó y£(1)póg 


? P. Cair. Zen. Il 59155, 3: nötıoov tv yv ånò xepóc; SB XVI 13014, 4-5: dnd] 
x£woóc notıßövrov. Il s'agit ici d’arroser la terre manuellement, c'est-à-dire en utilisant 
le shaduf. 
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dupiféAlovtes soient une sous-catégorie des pêcheurs à l’épervier. 
Faut-il alors penser qu’äupiB&Aio a pu s'appliquer à plusieurs formes 
de péche au filet, dont celle à la seine? Le fait que les pécheurs tirent le 
filet à partir du rivage, en l'occurrence celui des îles (Vñoot), pourrait 
permettre de comprendre le contenu de la finale qui suit, iva undeig 
Évepog ÉTIMOPEUNTOL mi tàs vjoovg: personne d'autre que ces 
pêcheurs n'a le droit de pénétrer sur les îles. Reste que le sens final est 
obscur. 

Si on renonce à élargir le sens précis d’änpiBüAAo, il faut alors don- 
ner à G0 YE(1)pdc un sens non technique. Ce syntagme peut signifier 
«de façon improvisée, approximative» (cf. la glose d'Hésychius a 8468, 
dérivant d'Apollonios le Sophiste: adtooyedin: amo Y%e1p6ç). Il a 
donné lieu à la création de l’adjectif rare dréyeLpoc «sans préparation» 
(Polybe, 22.14.8). Quoique ce sens ne soit pas attesté dans les papyrus, 
on pourrait voir dans les ånò ye(1)pòg au@iBdAAOVtTES des pêcheurs 
«occasionnels» ou «sauvages», c’est-a-dire n’étant pas officiellement 
immatriculés dans la corporation des Gu@iBoAsic autorisés à pêcher. Je 
dois reconnaitre que cette solution a quelque chose de désespéré et 
qu’elle est trés peu vraisemblable. 

Plus satisfaisant serait de voir dans G0 yE(1)pdc un synonyme de x 
y£tpóc «a portée de main, sous la main, à disposition» (LSJ, s.v., II 
5 e). L’expression G16 yE1pdc se retrouve elle-même au sens de «à dis- 
position» dans la littérature technique. Il s'agirait alors ici des «pécheurs 
à l'épervier disponibles». Mais quelle que soit la préposition, cette 
expression est inconnue des papyrus. 

Le participe éykaufBévovtacs (= ékAappávovtacg) n'est pas plus 
clair. Ce verbe peut avoir une acception concréte, quoique peu attestée, 
«saisir, emporter» (LSJ, s.v., I; WB I; IV, s.v., 1; attesté dans P. Rev. 
Laws 29, 13 et P. Tebt. HI 1 789, 13 avec xapnóv ou yevnpata), mal 
adaptée au présent contexte?. Le sens figuré de ce verbe dans les papyrus 
est «prendre à ferme», notamment à l'époque de notre document, mais 
il a comme complément le nom de la ferme ou de l'entreprise, ce qui 
n'est pas le cas ici. De ce sens, il serait tentant de tirer celui d' «engager, 


x 


prendre à son service», qui pourrait convenir à notre texte, mais qui 


3 À moins d'imaginer que tob dnd yepòg änpıßarrovrag désigne une catégorie de 
pêcheurs indésirables (braconniers?), que Psenobastis et les amphiboleis officiels 
cherchent à «faire évacuer» (ce qui rendrait plus clair le rapport avec la finale {va undeig 
ETEPOG KTA.). Mais ce sens force quelque peu celui des attestations papyrologiques, du 
reste peu nombreuses et oü le complément est un objet et non une personne. 
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n’est pas attesté dans les papyrus ptolémaïques et n’est connu que par un 
exemple romain tardif, W.Chr. 497 (= P. Grenf. II 67), 5 (contrat d’en- 
gagement de danseuses, 237P). Il est probable qu'ici, l'idée d’ «engager» 
est sous-tendue par celle de «sélectionner», sens que l’on trouve attesté 
dans la littérature dès Aristote (LSJ, s.v., VI). 

En résumé, la solution la plus vraisemblable qui se dégage est que 
Psenobastis et les amphiboleis sont en train de recourir aux services 
(éxAaupaverv) d'une certaine catégorie de pêcheurs, soit des pêcheurs 
à la seine, travaillant à partir des îles d’où ils lancent leurs filets et les 
tirent à la force du bras (ånò %£p6ç) pour rabattre le poisson sur leur 
rives; soit des pécheurs à l'épervier qui sont disponibles. Mais force est 
de reconnaître que le rapport avec la finale qui suit (iva undeig Erepog 
KTA.) est obscur: en quoi le fait de louer ces pêcheurs empéchera-t-il que 
d'autres ne pénètrent sur les îles? 

Psenobastis craint que le basilicogrammate ne s'oppose à lui (1. 10-11). 
La raison, là encore, n'est pas claire. Elle tient peut-étre au fait que sont 
impliquées des vñoot, ces amas alluvionnaires qui se forment de crue en 
crue (cf. 1. 10 n.). Leur nature limoneuse devait attirer les poissons et en 
faisait des lieux de pêche privilégiés^. Or la fonction première du basili- 
cogrammate est de tenir à jour le relevé des terres cultivables dont la 
physionomie changeait continuellement à la suite des crues. Les nésoi 
faisaient partie des modifications de terrains que le basilicogrammate 
surveillait, d'autant que leur fertilité était une source de revenus agri- 
coles, dont l'enregistrement lui incombait. 

Une autre raison pourrait étre suffisante: la péche était un monopole 
royal fonctionnant en régie directe (donc sans intervention de fermiers), 
en tout cas dans le Fayoum?. Les pêcheurs, probablement organisés en 
corporations, étaient salariés de l'État qui leur fournissait de quoi ache- 
ter leur matériel et auquel ils reversaient une partie du poisson péché. 
Les lieux de péche et la production, comme ensuite la vente, étaient 
strictement contrólés par l'État comme l'atteste P. Tebt. III 1, 701 (2359), 
un registre de correspondance administrative concernant la gestion 


4 Cf., par exemple, ce que dit le père Sicard dans sa Lettre sur les différentes pêches 
qui se font en Égypte de 1723 (Cl. Sicard, Œuvres II — Relations et Mémoires imprimés, 
éd. M. Martin, Le Caire 1982, p. 194): «Le Nil a dans son lit beaucoup de limon: les 
poissons s'en nourrissent». 

5 On sait qu'il en allait autrement en Haute-Égypte oü les pécheurs versaient la 
tetáptn GAte@v dont la perception était affermée: cf. Cl. Préaux, Economie royale des 
Lagides, Bruxelles 1939, p. 206-207. 
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financière d’une meris du nome Arsinoite ou du nome dans son ensemble 
où les activités de pêche et le commerce du poisson sont fréquemment 
évoqués®. A ce titre, le basilicogrammate avait son mot à dire. Il n'en 
reste pas moins vrai que l'on saisit mal dans le détail ce qui justifie qu'il 
puisse a priori s'opposer à ce que sont en train de faire Psenobastis et les 
amphiboleis. 


+ Zhnüvowvt yaipew Vevópaoric. 
Ei cot 9okei, kaAàg TOLNOEIG ypówyac 
Mavi cot Bacıkıkaı ypappatet 
ÖN@G GV TOALM@PTL áv TL £Üyvo- 

5 pov aùtòv Gétopev. Tivwore dè 
Mud Kai toù GugiBoAsic {US} 
éyAapBavovtas tTovs àxó YEPÒG 
Aupıßardovrag tva undeig 
Étepos Enminopsbntar Eni TÜG 

10 vnoovc. lpüyov dì otv Havı iva un 
GVTLKONTNL HV. 

EDTUYEL. 


Verso 


+  WevoBüoti. 


lante postque xaıpeıv vacat spatium unius litterae | 7 1. £«Xapóvov- 
TAG 


À Zénon de la part de Psenobastis, bonjour! Si tu es d’accord, ce 
serait bien que tu écrives à Paués, le basilicogrammate, d’accueillir 
avec attention toute demande raisonnable que nous lui ferons. Sache 
que nous et les pêcheurs à l’épervier nous sommes en train de louer 
les services (?) de ceux qui pêchent à la force des bras (?) afin que 


€ Cf. le commentaire qu'en a donné J. Dumont, ‘La pêche dans le Fayoum hellénis- 
tique: traditions et nouveautés d’après le Papyrus Tebtynis 701°, CE 52 (1977), p. 125- 
142. Voir aussi CI. Préaux, Économie royale des Lagides, Bruxelles 1939, p. 202-206, et 
M. Rostovtzeff, The Social & Economic History of the Hellenistic World, I, Oxford 1941, 
p. 296-297, qui reposent essentiellement sur ce document. Plus généralement sur la 
pêche, on consultera M.C. Besta, ‘Pesca e pescatori nell’Egitto greco-romano’, Aegyptus 
2 (1921), p. 67-74 ; S.L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian, Prin- 
ceton 1938, p. 219-221; H. Henne, ‘PSI. 901 et la police de la pêche dans l’Égypte gré- 
co-romaine dans ses rapports avec la religion’, Aegyptus 31 (1951), p. 184-191; 
H. Melaerts, ‘Pêche et pêcheurs à Tebtynis à l’époque romaine’, in: Egitto e storia antica, 
Bologna 1989, p. 559-564; P. Sijp. 30 intr.; et surtout H. Chouliara-Raïos, H adisia ocv 
Afyonto vnó to pas vov eddnvixdy nanópœv («La pêche en Egypte à la lumière des 
papyrus grecs»), Ioannina 2003, avec résumé en français, p. 533-550. 
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personne d’autre ne pénètre sur les îles. Ecris donc à Paués de ne pas 
nous faire obstacle. 
Bonne chance. 


Verso 


Psenobastis 


VevoBdotic: ce personnage ne peut être identifié avec l'un des 
Psenobastis des archives de Zénon. 

Ilavnı tõ BacUAKot ypappatei: le basilicogrammate Paués fils 
de Panésis (= Phanésis) (Pros. Ptol. 461) est connu par le P. Cair. 
Zen. V 59828 (ca. 242°). Cf. aussi l'homonyme (absent de la Pros. 
Ptol.) apparaissant dans PSI V 502 de 257? (1. 15-16: oi dè Paor- 
Kol ypaupuatgig kai ô mapa Zorvpiovog Mavis). 

Sur le basilicogrammate, qui, avec le stratége et l’économe, était le 
fonctionnaire le plus important du nome et le fonctionnaire égyptien 
le plus haut placé dans l’administration, cf. maintenant Ch. Armoni, 
Studien zur Verwaltung des ptolemdischen Agypten: Das Amt des 
Basilikos Grammateus (Papyrologica Coloniensia 36), Paderborn 
— Munich — Vienne — Zurich 2012. 

nolvopr: le verbe noAvopéo «traiter avec beaucoup d'atten- 
tion» est typique de la langue administrative de l’époque ptolé- 
maïque et la grande majorité des 22 attestations appartiennent aux 
archives de Zénon. 

áv TL eUyvoluov aùtòv d&L@uev: on retrouve cet adjectif utilisé 
dans des contextes similaires, notamment avec le verbe G&10 
(P. Cair. Zen. IV 59587, 2: î]va ce TOV EyV@LOVOV G[ELOT t; 

59638, 12: Sikara Kai edyv@povIa] dé[toù]v). Le dernier exemple 
ainsi que P. Petr. III 53 (j), 12 (Sikora ^ uÈv” xai eùyvOpovà ue 
éyelv) montrent que cet adjectif s'approche pour le sens de 
dikatog avec lequel il forme un syntagme courant. 

tovs dupiporgic: cf. 1. 8, GuMiBdGAXAOVtas dont le sens doit être 
déduit de celui du substantif. Ce dernier est très peu attesté dans les 
papyrus, et seulement à l’époque romaine: P. Corn. 46, 6 et, sous la 
forme cuvaup[1BoX€]ov (BL II 2, 50), 7-8 (128-131); P. Thmouis 
1, 115, 22: 116, 3 (180-192); PSI VII 901, 13; 22 (46) (qu'il 
s'agisse du substantif et non d'un participe, cf. BL III 226, accepté 
par Gignac, Gram., I, p. 231); P. Sijp. 30, 40 (IIP). Nous avons là la 
plus ancienne attestation du terme, pour autant que la première 
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occurrence, /s. 19, 8, appartient à un livre de la LXX daté du II° (cf. 
G. Dorival, M. Harl et O. Munnich, La Bible grecque des Septante. 
Du judaïsme hellénistique au christianisme ancien, 2° éd., Paris 
1994, p. 97). Les autres occurrences littéraires sont des citations ou 
commentaires de ce passage de la LXX (Eusèbe, Cyrille, Théodoret, 
Hésychius). 

Le PSI VIII 901, déclaration sous serment de pêcheurs, montre que, 
en tout cas à l’époque romaine, ils étaient organisés en trois catégo- 
ries: undè Ev ovveotoprkévat undè GUVLOTOPHNO<E>LV G[A] 
tsovol (l. GAtedot) pmó& oaynvnevtot (l. oaynveücı) undè 
dupifoksovot (1. dupiBokesdoi) Kkvvnyodvtes (1. Kkvvnyodo1) 
«g»i60Xa Oedv ó&opóvyov k(ai) Aetidot®v «(nous jurons) de 
n’avoir été ni d’être à l’avenir en rien complices des halieis, des 
sagéneis ou des amphiboleis qui attrapent des images des dieux 
oxyrhynques et lépidotes»’. Cette tripartition est confirmée par le P. 
Sijp. 30, registre concernant la levée d’impôt sur toutes les activités 
de pêche, où sont distingués les halieis (1. 42, 52, 55, 60, 64, 103), 
les amphiboleis (1. 40, 75) et les sagéneutai (1. 46). Ces trois catégo- 
ries de pêcheurs correspondent à trois types de pêche: 

(1) PéArEbc, qui signifie «pêcheur» en général, désigne plus spéci- 
fiquement un pêcheur à la ligne ou à l’hamegon (GyKtotpsia ou 
üyKtotpov); 

(2) le oaynveög (appelé aussi oaynvevtis dans P. Sijp. 30 et 
caynvopóXogc dans SB XVI 12618, 1 [371P]8) est un pêcheur utili- 
sant la seine ou senne (oayrvn, angl. seine), «filet à la traîne com- 
posé d'un trés long rectangle, muni à la partie inférieure de pesons 
de pierre ou d'argile pour le maintenir verticalement et à la partie 
supérieure de rondelles de liège ou de bois (cparp@®vec) pour le 
faire flotter; le centre s'évase en forme de vaste poche oü le poisson 
est peu à peu poussé et rassemblé» (É. Pottier dans Daremberg et 
Saglio, DAGR, s.v. rete, p. 852); 


7 Sur l’intérét religieux de ce texte, cf. H. Henne, loc. cit. (n. 8), qui en donne une 
traduction (cf. aussi Sel. Pap. II 329). 

8 Le texte a oayıvoß( ) que l'éd., H.C. Youtie (ZPE 37, 1980, p. 213-214 = id., Scrip- 
tiunculae posteriores, IL, p. 577-578) a restitué oaytvoB(6A@) pour ca'ynvopó2.o d’après 
l'entrée du LSJ à ce mot. Mais ce terme est attesté seulement deux fois dans la littérature 
grecque, qui plus est dans deux épigrammes (Archias le Jeune, AP X 10, 4 et Agathias, 
AP VI 167, 6). On pourrait aussi songer à restituer oayıvoß(oAei) de caynvoporedg 
parallèle à üjiqifo2.eóc. | 
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(3) V’Aaupıßoreüg désigne un pêcheur à l'épervier (äupiBAnotpov; 
angl. casting-net), «filet en forme d’entonnoir, muni de plombs, 
qu'on lance en l’étalant sur l'eau et qu’on ramène au moyen d'une 
corde placée à la partie supérieure de la poche» (ibid.). 
Sur les divers types de filets, cf. Oppien, Hal. HI 79-91 et Pollux, 
Onomasticon, 1 96-97. 
On pourrait déduire d'/saie 19, 8 (ópaoig Aiybrtov) que les 
pêcheurs étaient répartis en quatre catégories: kai OTEVALOVOLV oi 
üAgseic, Kai otevééovoiv nüvreg oi BüAXovtgg üykiotpov eig 
TOV notauöv, Kai oi BPaAAovres caynvag xai oi dugpiPorgig 
n£vOr|covoiv. Mais il est probable que les GAeegic désignent géné- 
riquement les pécheurs, dont les trois catégories sont ensuite préci- 
sées (introduite par un Kai signifiant «à savoir, ainsi»). Je propose- 
rais de traduire ainsi: «Les pécheurs gémiront: ainsi gémiront tous 
ceux qui jettent leur hamecon dans le fleuve, et ceux qui jettent leurs 
seines et les pécheurs à l'épervier seront en deuil». Ce texte montre 
qu'existaient déjà au II? les trois catégories principales attestées à 
l'époque romaine. 
Dans notre papyrus comme dans P. Thmouis et P. Corn, àpqifo- 
evs n’apparaît pas en conjonction avec une des autres dénomina- 
tions de pécheurs. Aussi l'éditeur des P. Corn. considére-t-il comme 
plus raisonnable de voir dans ce terme un équivalent d’GA1Ebc au 
sens générique de «pécheur»?, se fondant sur Marc 1, 16: £ióev 
Ziuova xai Avópéav tov GdEAQOV Xipovoc aàugifjáAAovrac Ev 
th Oardoon: Nouv yàp älıeis. Mais, dans le texte évangélique, 
dupBükkovrac décrit le type de pêche que pratiquent Simon et 
son frère (en l'occurrence à l'épervier), alors qu’GAtgic les désigne 
génériquement comme pêcheurs: «(Jésus) vit Simon et André, le 
frère de Simon, en train de pêcher à l’épervier; car c’étaient des 
pêcheurs». Les deux termes ne se recoupent pas.!° 
Il n’y a aucune raison que, dans notre papyrus, le rédacteur ait 
employé le très rare àjipipoXseic et son équivalent participial toùg 
. GugpiBaXAovtag pour désigner des pêcheurs en général. Mais, 


? C'est peut-être aussi le cas de l’éd. du P. Thmouis qui, en 115, 22 n., propose comme 


traduction d’àaupiPoréag «“pécheurs à l'épervier" ou simplement “pêcheurs” » (je 
souligne). 


On ne peut arguer de la glose d'Hésychius a 3962 dp@iporgic: GAteic pour 


conclure a la synonymie des deux termes. Hésychius explique un terme rare par un terme 
usuel au sens plus large. 
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comme nous l’avons vu dans l’introduction, il pourrait avoir en tête, 
non les pêcheurs à l’épervier précisément, mais plus généralement 
les pêcheurs travaillant avec des filets, comprenant, entre autres, les 
and yepòg Aupıßardkovres qu'il serait possible d’interpreter 
comme désignant des pêcheurs à la seine. Cela reste néanmoins 
hypothétique. 

éyAapBavovtac: sur le passage régulier de x > y devant A, cf. 
Mayser, Gram. I 1, p. 202 (nombreux exemples avec &xAappóávo). 
Pour l'emploi du participe après ytyv®okew, cf. Mayser, Gram. II 
1, p. 311. Pour le sens de ce verbe, cf. intr. 


7-8 Toùs And yepòg | AupıßaAdovrac: cf. intr. 


10 


11 


vnoovg: ce mot désigne deux réalités différentes, liées au phéno- 
mène de la crue: (1) les parties hautes de la vallée comme les buttes, 
remblais, digues, qui émergent des eaux (cf. Hérodote 2.97; Diodore 
1.36.8; Strabon 17.1.4; et D. Bonneau, La crue du Nil, Paris 1964, 
p. 86); (2) dans le grec des papyrus, ce sont des «sortes de “bas- 
fonds”, qui émergent peu à peu par accumulation de limon» 
(D. Bonneau, Le fisc et le Nil, Paris 1971, p. 70). Formant des îles 
dans le cours des bras du Nil, ces accumulations alluvionnaires 
«finissent par étre soudées, par apports successifs de limon, aux 
rives auxquelles elles s’ajoutent» (ibid., p. 168) et sont désignées 
dans l’édit de Tiberius Julius Alexander (SB V 8444 [68P]) par le 
mot npooyevnuarto, c'est-à-dire des «accroissements» de l’àpyaia 
yn (cf. le commentaire de G. Chalon dans son Édit de Tiberius 
Julius Alexander. Étude historique et exégétique, Olten — Lau- 
sanne 1963, p. 252-253). Elles sont appelées en égyptien «les 
(terres) neuves», tz m3y, translittéré en grec sous la forme tuovig, 
que l'on retrouve dans le P. Bour. 42, 371; 372; 374 (166/167) et 
qui a donné son nom à Thmouis (cf. J. Yoyotte, ‘A propos des “ter- 
rains neufs" et de Thmouis', Comptes rendus du Groupe Linguis- 
tique des Études Chamito-sémitiques 8, 1957-1960, p. 100-101). 

5é oov: rare dans les papyrus (P. Col. III 18, 5 [257°]; UPZ 16, 9 
[163*]). Cf. J.D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, Oxford 1954, 
p. 461-462 (§ I (1); II (2)). 

GVILKONTHL: ÙVTIKÒOTTO «résister, s’opposer, faire obstacle à» est 
un hapax papyrologique. 
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2 — LETTRE DE LIMNAIOS À ZÉNON 
PI. 3-4 L34xH 11,8 23 juin 254* 


Le papyrus a été enroulé de haut en bas, puis le rouleau ainsi obtenu a 
été plié en deux parties de longueur à peu près égale. Le feuillet présente 
ses dimensions d’origine malgré la dégradation de son bord droit, très 
dentelé à la suite d’un travail de vers ou de rongeur. Une kollésis court 
à 7,5 cm de la marge supérieure. L’endossement est écrit tête-bêche par 
rapport au texte du recto. 

On remarquera le format transversa charta de cette lettre. On est à 
une époque où les deux formats («horizontal» transfibral [= transversa 
charta] et «vertical» perfibral) étaient en concurrence. Mais étaient-ils 
ressentis de la même façon? C.C. Edgar remarquait que, si les deux for- 
mats de lettres se rencontraient dans les archives de Zénon, celles 
d’Apollônios étaient presque toujours de format horizontal, c’est-à-dire 
transversa charta, «which was in fact [ajoute-t-il] better adapted for the 
large, formal hands used in government offices»!!. Ainsi la lettre de 
format vertical, avec ses lignes trés courtes, pouvait étre ressentie comme 
«moins formelle». 

Cette constatation s'accorde bien avec l'écriture trés soignée de cette 
lettre, qui est du type de l'écriture de chancellerie utilisée à l'époque. 


L  Auıvaiog Zhvovt xaípew. TO kataAvpdtiov otkoóopeto0o 
xaÜóc fiueic ôteypáyapev. Tà dè 60Aa, f|vika dv ypaymic, dnoote- 
Aobuév cov Eroiua yap otv Ev Tobget. 

"Eppooo. (Etovc) AB Iayovg a. 


Verso 


> Znvovt. 


1 post Atpvatoc et Cnvovi et xotpeiv vacat | 2 post dieypayapev 
vacat | 3 post storna vacat. 


Limnaios à Zénon, bonjour! Que le logement soit báti selon le plan 
que nous en avons fait. Quant au bois, quand tu écriras, nous te l'en- 
verrons. Il est en effet prét à Touphis. 

Porte-toi bien. An 32, Pachón 1. 


Verso 
À Zénon. 


11 P. Mich. Zen., p. 58 (1931). Voir E.G. Turner, The Terms Recto and Verso. The 
Anatomy of the Papyrus Roll (Papyrologica Bruxellensia 16), Bruxelles 1978, $ 4.5.3, 
p. 35. 
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1 Awwvoîoc: le Guide to the Zenon Archive recense au moins quatre 
Limnaios (1- f. d’Antisthéne, Cnidien; 2- f. d'Apollonios, d'Aspen- 
dos, ainoAog et épunvevg; 3- rod piov; 4- non identifiés). Le 
ton de la lettre, qui semble impliquer une certaine proximité sociale 
entre Limnaios et Zénon, exclut une identification avec les deu- 
xiéme et troisiéme. Notons que le seul Limnaios qui, comme ici, 
écrit une lettre à Zénon est celui du P. Lond. VII 2003 (classé dans 
la catégorie 4 du Guide); mais, comme son l'écriture est, d’après 
l'éditeur, une «rather untidy uncial hand», il est certainement diffé- 
rent du nôtre. 
kataAvpóttov: diminutif (qui n'a pas nécessairement une valeur 
particulière) de katükvua «logement». Inconnu de la littérature, ce 
diminutif n'est attesté que par trois papyrus, dont deux des archives 
de Zénon (P. Cair. Zen. II 59205, 3; 5 [255/254*]; 59254, 3 [2527]; 
SB VI 9564, 8 [IP]). Dans ces deux attestations, il s'agit de loger ou 
de préparer un logement pour une personne: | toinoet ^óobc^ TO 
KOTAADUATIOV ONnpEpov [- - -I- - -l- - - A]apov utv katañvuátiov 
ŝu DMadeXgeia (P. Cair. Zen. II 59205, 3; 5); Kka\®G OdV nouj- 
OELG KATOADLGTLOV pot £vouridoag (P. Cair. Zen. Il 59254, 3, dans 
lequelle Phanias, grammateus tón hippeón, informe Zénon qu'il va 
passer en revue les recrues qui ont recu des K/éroi dans le nome 
Arsinoite et lui demande de lui préparer un logement). Dans notre 
papyrus, il s'agit de construire un bátiment. 

3 Tote: Touphis, village de l'Aphroditopolite (nome jouxtant l’Ar- 
sinoite et dont Philadelphie est trés proche puisque sur la frontière 
de l'Arsinoite); cf. Calderini, Diz., s.n. Todpic. D’après P. Zen. 
Pest. App. A, 46, T. Derda situe ce village «at [Aphroditopolis] or 
south to it, perhaps at the point where the ship-canal towards the 
Fayum branched off from the Nile» (*Waterway Fayum-Alexan- 
dria. A Note on P. Lille I 1 (= P. Zen. Pest., Appendix A)’, JJP 36, 
2006, p. 13). 

4 (Etovc) Xp IIlayovg a: an 32 de Ptolémée II, soit 23 juin 254° 
selon le calendrier macédonien (exprimé en mois égyptiens) — ainsi 
queselon le calendrier financier, dont l'usage n'est ici guère 
vraisemblable. 
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PI. 1 — P. Zenon 1 recto 
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Pl. 2 — P. Zenon 1 verso 
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Pl. 3 — P. Zenon 2 recto 
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PI. 4 — P. Zenon 2 verso 


THE BILINGUAL ARCHIVE 
OF THE LINEN WEAVER PETECHONSIS, 
SON OF THOTEUS, 
AND O. BODL. EG. INSCR. 328* 


Abstract: In this article, a brief overview of the early Roman texts 
belonging to the private archive of a Theban linen weaver is pre- 
sented. The contents of the archive, which consists of receipts, is ana- 
lysed and discussed. The investigation shows that the original posses- 
sor of the archive was not only involved in the textile industry but that 
he also supplemented his income through agriculture. Finally, a previ- 
ously unpublished Demotic letter-receipt (O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 328) 
pertaining to the weaving business is edited and examined. A brief 
discussion of a dyeing tax is also included. 


Petechonsis, son of Thoteus, was a linen weaver, who lived in the The- 
ban area during the early Roman period. Three tax receipts inscribed on 
ostraca attest his activities in the textile industry. The oldest text, written 
in Greek (O. Bodl. Il 1011), records his payment of the linen tax (TÉA(OG) 
Awboov)! to the state bank in regnal year 13 of Augustus (6 Feb 
17 BC) The other two receipts are written in Demotic (O. Mattha 182 
and 184) and document his payment of the “weaver tax" (tny n sht} to 
the same institution.^ The latter texts date somewhat later, having been 
issued in regnal years 25 (11 Aug 5 Bc) and 28 (19 May 2 Bc) 
respectively. 


* ] am indebted to Liam McNamara (Oxford) for his kind assistance and for permit- 
ting me to publish O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 328, Nikolaos Lazaridis (Sacramento) for relin- 
quishing his publication rights to me, and Klaus Wagensonner (Oxford) for photograph- 
ing the ostracon. I would also like to thank Todd Hickey (Berkeley) and Sven Vleeming 
(Trier) for critical remarks. I also thank Robert Simpson (Oxford), Michael Zellmann- 
Rohrer (Berkeley) for correcting my English, and my two anonymous reviewers whose 
comments have improved several aspects of this paper. Needless to say, any error is my 
responsibility alone. Frequently cited works will be referred to with the following abbre- 
viations: Erichsen, DG = Wolja ERICHSEN, Demotisches Glossar, Copenhagen 1954; 
DemNb = Erich LÜDDECKENS e.a., Demotisches Namenbuch, Wiesbaden 1980-2000. 

! See e.g. BGU XIV 2456 and comments by Brashear (1980) 260. See also Kaplony- 
Heckel (1994) 161-181 for Ptolemaic receipts on linen in Demotic and Greek. 

? All dates are calculated with the help of Pestman (1967); Skeat (1993). See also 
Hagedorn (1994); Skeat (2001). 

3 See Wángstedt (1965) 18; Wängstedt (1976/1977) 7-9 for a listing of such Demotic 
texts from the Thebaid. 

* See Bogaert (1994) 158-162; Clarysse & Vandorpe (2010) 167-168 for the bankers 
and the language used in the receipts. 
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The Greek ostracon is generally understood as recording a payment of 
a specialised duty on linen workers? whereas the Demotic texts are 
receipts for a general trade tax on weavers.° The Egyptian term is usually 
understood as equivalent to the Greek yepdtaKdv / TEAOG yepótov (or 
similar)’ 

Two additional texts may reveal Petechonsis’ involvement in the agri- 
cultural sector. O. Mattha 274, dating to regnal year 12 of Augustus 
(16 Sept 19 BC),* mentions an individual with the same name and patro- 
nymic who acts as a lessor of farmland in a locality called “The Island 
of Opet” (43 m3y.t n Ipy)? For letting two parcels of land (3h 2) he is 
compensated with four artabai of wheat that are to be paid at his house 
in Thebes (wy n Nw.t). 

The second text, O. BM EA 20145,!° records that Petechonsis, son of 
Thoteus, paid the harvest tax to the temple!! for regnal year 14 on 
the yield from fields situated on the Amun domain in Thebes, called the 
Field of Amun (3h n Imn).? The transaction was completed on Mecheir 
12, year 15 of Augustus (6 Feb 15 Bc). In both cases, the fields in 


> Bogaert (2000) 174; DroB-Krüpe (2011) 194 and 196; Wallace (1938) 193-198. 

6 Reiter (2004) 111-144 esp. 120-121 and 132-138; Wallace (1938) 437-439. 

7 Mattha (1945) 152, and n. 5-6 above. It is not clear what the difference is between 
this tax and the Demotic tny mdqn (or similar) “weaver tax” as found in, for instance, O. 
BM EA 21493 (Wangstedt (1970/1971) 47-48; den Brinker e.a. (2005) 672). It seems that 
mdqn as an occupational title could be paralleled by yépótog in Greek, as can be seen in 
P. Batav. 29 (see Pestman & Thieme (1978) 136). More explicitly, however, the term 
mdqn, and therefore the tax connected to it, could refer to wool weaving (so Lippert 
(2007) 151). See DroB-Kriipe (2011) 47-102 for other designations found in the papyro- 
logical documentation. It might be noted that the early Ptolemaic “wool-tax” (tny/ht in.w, 
&péa/épe@v) was probably a capitation tax on women rather than a real trade tax (cf. e.g. 
O. Taxes II, 63-66; Muhs (2005) 51-54; Muhs (2011) 86 with further references). See 
Quack (2004/2005) 64; Monson (2012a) 140 n. 1 for the reading of the Demotic word 
translated as wool. 

8 See Mattha (1945) 198 for the date. 

? See n. 12 (below). 

10 Wängstedt (1967) 31-32. 

!! The recipient of the tax was the Ago@vic (mr-3n), the head of economic affairs in 
the temple (see e.g. Chaufray (2009) 157-68; Clarysse (2003) 21-22; Evans (1961) 185- 
186; Lippert & Schentuleit (2005) 72-73; Monson (2012b) 212-218 and 223-227; Pfeiffer 
(2004) 76-77; Vittmann (1998) 290-291). In this instance, the /esonis can be understood 
as a kind of tax farmer, or at least as a fiscal middleman, responsible for collecting rev- 
enues from temple lands. 

12 [t is difficult to assess what the location of the fields on temple land in Upper Egypt 
indicates, besides giving the priesthood a fiscal prerogative. It is possible that Petechonsis 
had a special connection with the temple, but since much of the temple land in Upper 
Egypt was treated as private property, it is possible that the fields had been in the posses- 
sion of his family for a longer period (see Monson (2012b) 114-141). 
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question were located on the Theban East Bank, the same place where 
the linen and weaver taxes were paid.!# 

Because these two texts are roughly contemporary with the linen and 
weaver tax receipts, and individuals with this name and patronymic are 
rare,! it seems probable that all five ostraca once belonged to the same 
archive. A further circumstance supporting this suggestion is that all the 
ostraca originate from the same source.!9 

That a weaver was involved in agriculture is not astonishing. Nearly a 
century and a half earlier, another textile worker from Medinet Habu, 
Psenchonsis, son of Patemios, is attested as the recipient of a measuring 
receipt for the harvest tax." Evidence from the Fayum also suggests that 
weavers held smaller parcels of land.'® The variety of receipts that once 
belonged to Petechonsis, son of Thoteus, and the other weavers suggests 
that they were not confined to weaving only, just as many other profes- 
sional groups were not limited to earning their living by practicing a 
single craft, but that they also engaged in agricultural affairs,'? both as 
farmers and lessors of land. From the extant material it is impossible to 


13 Whether the lands mentioned in O. Mattha 274 are the same fields or parcels in 
another agricultural area is impossible to answer. However, it is probable that #3 m3y.t n 
Ipy in O. Mattha 274 is located within the Amun domain referred to as 3h n Imn: “Fields 
of Amun" in O. BM EA 20145. The latter is probably just a general term describing the 
“owner” of the land rather than designating a particular region. See Heilporn (2009) 
54-64, esp. 55-57, for a discussion of the toponym and locality of /py / Quñov, situated 
on the Theban East Bank south of the Luxor Temple. 

14 The bankers signing the receipts are well attested on the East Bank, cf. Bogaert 
(1984) 241-296; Bogaert (1994) 153-203. 

15 The only other text in which an individual with the same name appears is O. Brook- 
lyn 102, which dates to the Ptolemaic period (Hughes e.a. (2005) 37). It ought to be 
remembered, however, that the name Petechonsis is the fourth most popular P3-di-DN- 
name (Depauw & Jennes (2012) 114). 

16 The pieces published by Mattha (O. Mattha 182, 184, and 274) and Tait and Preux 
(O. Bodl. II 1011) were donated to the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford by A.H. Sayce in 
1914. The ostracon edited and published by Wängstedt (see n. 10 [above]) is held by the 
British Museum. This ostracon belongs to a group of texts that was acquired by R.J. Moss 
and subsequently purchased by the British Museum in 1893. The pieces that reached 
London under the auspices of Moss were obtained in Egypt at the same time and from the 
same source as the ostraca that came to Oxford through Sayce, who had bought them in 
Thebes in the early 1880s. See Muhs (2011) 279-280 and 283-284, for the origin of the 
ostraca collections in the museums mentioned and how these texts belong together. Note, 
however, that the author only discusses Ptolemaic examples. 

17 Kaplony-Heckel (2006a) 383; Kaplony-Heckel (1991) 59-60 (Nr. 5). 

18 Drofi-Krüpe (2011) 231-232. 

1? There are many examples, primarily of priests and soldiers active as farmers. See 
also Bagnall (1993) 115-116, 143, 148-150, and 310. 
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discern with certainty whether Petechonsis only acted as a lessor of land 
as seen in O. Mattha 274 or whether he occasionally farmed his own 
fields. He may have transferred the harvest taxes, paid in O. BM EA 
20145, to the temple on behalf of a tenant of the land. In the Demotic 
documentation, either the lessee or the lessor could be responsible for 
remitting the harvest taxes. In most cases, however, the tenant was 
accountable for turning in the harvest tax in Upper Egypt, while in the 
Fayum and Lower Egypt it was the landholder who was responsible for 
settling the land tax.?? It could be argued, however, that the tax that Pete- 
chonsis paid came from his own lands. Since he was the lessor of land a 
couple of years earlier (O. Mattha 274), it is more plausible that he paid 
the harvest taxes on behalf of his tenants or from his own farming activ- 
ity rather than as a tenant himself. One may further assume that the 
amount represents what he owed the thesaurus; had he paid the tax for 
someone else’s land in addition to his own, this would have been men- 
tioned in the receipt. 

The amount that he paid as harvest tax for year 14 of Augustus’s 
reign, 73 artabai of wheat, indicates that he must have been relatively 
well off from his agricultural engagements alone.?! At a rate of four to 
five artabai of wheat per aroura,” he would have possessed at least 
14 to 18 arourai of land.” Yet it is possible that he had a slightly 
smaller parcel of land; the figures paid for the harvest tax vary consid- 
erably in the extant Theban material. The rate can fluctuate between 
four and eight artabai per aroura.”* In the latter case, he would have 
possessed roughly ten arourai. This is still a rather considerable 
landholding. 

Regardless of whether Petechonsis possessed 10 or 18 arourai, his agri- 
cultural dealings were profitable and surely substantially supplemented his 


20 Most Roman period Demotic leases seem to imply that the lessee should pay the 
harvest tax, e.g. O. Mattha 274-276 (cf. also Fazzini & Jasnow (1988) 27-28), but, for 
instance, O. Mattha 131 and 273 (see Hughes (1952) 110-111 for the latter) show that this 
was not always the case. Also in the Ptolemaic land leases, either party could be respon- 
sible for paying the taxes (Herrmann (1958) 122-124; Lippert (2008) 95-96). In Greek- 
Roman-period lease agreements, the general rule is that the lessor paid the taxes. 

2! The tax alone would feed approximately seven men for a year. See e.g. Bowman 
(1996) 238; Crawford (1971) 122-131; Drexhage (1991) 440-448; Monson (2006) 225; 
Pestman (1990) 49 for the annual consumption of an average Egyptian during this period. 
Note also Foxhall & Forbes (1982) 41-90. 

? See Monson (2012b) 164-172; Vandorpe (2000) 174 and 196. 

23 See n. 12 (above). 

24 See n. 21 (above). 
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earnings from the textile trade,” possibly even surpassing them. Other 
textile workers attested as possessors of land owned mostly garden plots 
or parcels not larger than two arourai. Petechonsis therefore seems to be 
one of the more prosperous textile workers attested thus far, even if per- 
haps not the wealthiest; for instance, in the Fayum a weaver from the 
second century AD is attested as the possessor of a parcel in excess of 20 
arourai of land (P. Bodl. I 27).% Yet it is not easy to compare, since the 
productivity of land as well as its price can vary considerably between 
regions. 

At any rate, a wider portfolio of income sources for any weaver, tex- 
tile worker, or craftsman would certainly diminish the risk of loss of 
profits and perhaps even balance his earnings throughout the year. The 
archive is thus an important reminder of the economic versatility and 
resilience of Theban craftsmen during the Roman period.? 

Another ostracon, O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 328, a receipt in epistolary 
form,?® would seem to belong to the archive of the same linen weaver 
Petechonsis, son of Thoteus. The piece is of Theban origin?” and dates to 
the same period as the other texts discussed above, specifically to the 
18th regnal year of Augustus. In the receipt, Petechonsis appears as the 
payer and is thus the receiver of the document (party B). A woman 
called Senchonsis, daughter of Pikos, was the payee and therefore the 
person who issued the receipt (party A). The content of the text also 
relates to weavers; they are mentioned as a collective at the end of the 
document (see below). 


25 See Drexhage (1991) 372-379; DroB-Kriipe (2011) 207-232. 

26 See DroB-Kriipe (2011) 231-232. 

27 The early Roman period archive of Chemtsneus and his son Kabiris provides fur- 
ther information on the involvement of craftsmen in more than one trade. Kabiris paid the 
weaver tax and the merchant tax while his father, Chemtsneus, seems to have traded in 
fish while also being involved in farming; he was taxed for a wheat harvest. He is not 
attested as a weaver, however (cf. Clarysse (1993) 33-38; Clarysse (2010) 70). Similarly 
the oil dealer (s-n-nhh) Phanesis, son of Nechturis, who ran a business in third-century BC 
Tebtunis, was involved in the textile trade and seems to have been a representative of the 
royal treasury at the same time (Muhs e.a. (2002/2003) 62-81). 

28 Mattha (1945) 17-20 discusses the usual formulae for this kind of receipt. 

29 The piece belongs to the same lot as the other ostraca entering the museum in 
Oxford in 1914 (see n. 14). 

30 [t might be pointed out that he occupies the same role in all texts in which he is 
attested. 
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O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 328 


Provenance: Thebes (East Bank); Date: 17 Nov 13 Bc; Measurements: 
95 x 93 mm; Material: pottery.?! Reverse: Inscribed — Obverse: blank 


Transcription: 


T3-$r.t-Hnsw ta P3y-k3 t3 nty dd n 

P3-di-Hnsw pa Dhwty-iw twzy mh n p3y krkr 3 r ht 900 

r krkr 3 ‘n nty sh n p3 b3k r.irzy nek hr 

P3-di-Hr pa P3-hrt p3yzy Sr sh n hsb.t 18.t ibd-3 3h.t sw 21 
sh Twtw pa Hnsw-Dhwty r hrew n rn p3 tbhef r.irew 

iw bn-iw i.iwek rh hpr m-s32y hey hn° p3yey Sr hr 

p3 wgs n p3y nste nty iw Mnwtrs pa 

Ty3s m-s3 n3 sht.w n.imef hr md.t Pr- 3*5 vm (2) 


Translation: 


(DSenchonsis, daughter of Pikos, is the one who speaks to ®Petechon- 
sis, son of Thoteus: “I have been paid with these 3 talents, equalling 
900 deben of silver, “equalling 3 talents again, as has been written 
down in the document, which I made for you on behalf of “my son 
Peteyris, son of Pachrates.” Written in regnal year 18, month 3 of 
Akhet (Hathyr). Written by Totoes, son of Chesthotes, at their 
behest because they asked for it, ©“while you still (?) will not 
be able to have a claim on me myself and my son for the contribu- 
tion of this dyeing-agent, which Menodoros, son of “Dios, claims 
(from) the weavers as state tax.” 


Notes: 


1 See DemNb 1144 for the name T3-Sr.t-Hnsw / Xevyàvoic and DemNb 
442-444 for P3y-k 3 / TIıx@g. The woman who issued the document is not 
attested in any hitherto published text. 

2 See DemNb 336-337 for the name P3-di-Hnsw / Iletey@voicg and DemNb 
1298-1299 for Dhwty-iw / Oot£0c. 

I read the oblique stroke, usually transliterated as ss “son of” (Erichsen, DG 
402), as pa lit. “he of” or as ta lit. “she of”, if following a feminine name, 
in accordance with Vleeming (2012) 846-851 (8 33).? 


?! The piece is terracotta coloured. 
32 See also the observations in Broux (2011) 49-61. 
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The orthography of mh Q5 "pay" literally “fill” (Erichsen, DG 171-172) 
is common in Roman period Thebes (as well as in other parts of Egypt) for 
both infinitive and stative forms of the verb. 

2-3 The formula expressing the sum paid does not, as usually is done, give the 
whole sum followed by half the value and the whole sum again *... krkr 3 
htr 1% krkr (ht) r krkr 3 (ht) ^n: “3 talents of silver (its half) being one 
and a half talents, still being 3 talents of silver."?^ Instead the sum (3 tal- 
ents) is repeated in another denomination (900 deben); 300 deben is the 
equivalent of one talent (e.g. Lichtheim (1957) 1). Other texts expressing 
sums in two (or more) denominations include P. BM 10398 and P.L. Bat. 
XXIII 3 (= P. Tor. Botti 44). 

4 See DemNb 3 for the name of Senchonsis’ son, P3-di-Hr / Tetebdpic and 

DemNb 211 for the name P3-hrt / Tlaypatys. 
Considering the date of the other documents in which Petechonsis appears, 
the date must refer to the reign of Augustus. Regnal year 18 Hathyr 21 cor- 
responds to 17 Nov. 13 Bc. Parallel placements of dating formulae at the 
end of receipts, followed only by the scribe's name, would suggest that it 
refers to the drafting of the present document rather than to the b3k- 
document, which Senchonsis had drawn up for Petechonsis (earlier), men- 
tioned on 1. 3. 

5 See DemNb 1273-1275 for Twtw / Torong” and DemNb 881-882 for 
Hnsw-Dhwty / Xeo0a@ty¢.*° Although another individual with the same 
name and patronymic appears in O. Leid. Dem. 176, dated to the Ptolemaic 
period, it is unlikely that it refers to the same person. He is probably a 
namesake of the scribe of the present document. 

Normally a document of this kind, i.e. a letter-receipt, would end with the 
remark r hrw= followed by a suffix pronoun that corresponds to the num- 
ber of the speakers. In the present case, one would therefore anticipate ^s 
referring to Senchonsis.?? Yet the traces seem better deciphered as 4w. If 
this is not a mistake on the behalf of the scribe or just a very clumsily writ- 
ten 2s, it must refer to Senchonsis and her son Peteyris, although the latter 
does not figure directly in the text.? 

Next follows a group Atoe, which is best read as n rn “because of” 
(Erichsen, DG 249) together with the masc. definite article p3. Although n 
rnzy: “...and because of me" would be a possible reading from a palaeo- 
graphical point of view, it would be nonsensical. 


33 Cf. e.g. Nur el-Din (1974) 398. 
34 See Sethe & Partsch (1920) 21-22; Naether (2012) 188. 
35 See Kaper (2003) 179-183 for a brief outline of the name. 
See Benaissa (2009) 80-81 and 83 for a brief discussion of the name and a possible 
Greek equivalent. 

? See Vleeming (1994) 143-144; Kaplony-Heckel (1987) 257-258. 

38 [f both parties (A and B) speak in the text, the remark could refer to both the issuer 
and receiver of the document as in e.g. P. Tor. Botti 23 (Pestman (1985) 176 n. k). 
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The subsequent inelegantly written group jobs is problematic. Grammati- 
cally it must be a transitive verb with a direct pronominal object.* A pos- 
sible reading is to understand the group as tbh “ask (for)” (Erichsen, DG 
625). The t is written over the b, which here is the “large b,” going back 


to the hieroglyphic leg together with an ideographic stroke L The last let- 
ter, the sign before the man-with-hand-to-mouth- and the book roll deter- 
minatives, can easily be conflated with a $, but it is clear that the usual dot 
under the semi-circular h is written as a stroke in this instance. The phrase 
“because they have asked for it” (n rn p3 tbh=f r.irzw) explains why the 
receipt was written. Both parties wanted to have a document issued that 
recorded the payment. Such a comment seems superfluous, but since 
receipts were mostly issued by authorities, either by a temple or a repre- 
sentative of the state, it was perhaps felt necessary in this case. 

See Erichsen, DG, 115-116, for the writing of the negated fut. III, second 
person masc., bn-iw i.iw<k. 

hpr m-s3 lit. “be behind” (Erichsen, DG 355) means “to have a (legal) 
claim on someone” (cf. n. 1. 8). 

It seems as if party A emphasises that party B will not have the right to 
make any claim on her in addition to her son on whose behalf she acts, 
since hy ‘myself’ is added after m-s3=y, which sufficed alone in normal 
cases. 

The masc. noun wgs, written with a fallen warrior determinative huas is 
not attested in the Chicago Demotic Dictionary or Erichsen, DG. It is prob- 
able that the word corresponds to the Coptic noun oyw6c “contribution, 


collection” (Crum (1939) 513b), deriving from the older pafls (or 
similar),*' which can be translated as “cut (up) (animals/plants)" and with 
an extended meaning “eviscerate/clean out” (Erman & Grapow (1926) 
377: 12-15). A collection or levy of taxes understood as something cleaned 
out, as a “drainage” or similar, might explain the peculiar choice of deter- 
minative. If so, the term cannot be the official designation for a collection 
or contribution. There was no need for this; the text is not an official 
receipt but records a transaction between two private individuals. 

See the discussion below for the translation of nste as “dyeing-agent.” The 
wood determinative could indicate that it was the root that was used for 
producing the dye (e.g. Esna II, 227: 10). 


The name kylas also occurs in several other Theban ostraca from the 
early Roman period, for instance O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 632. In the editio 
princeps of the text, the name was read as Mnwqrs / MevokAñc.* DemNb 
591, acknowledges this reading but also proposes an alternative, Mnwtrs / 
Mnvé5opoc. In her re-edition of the piece, U. Kaplony-Heckel accepts the 


3 Spiegelberg (1925) 107 ($ 234). 

#0 I am grateful to Joachim Quack (Heidelberg) for this suggestion. 
4 Vycichl (1984) 243. 

? Wångstedt (1965/1966) 25-26. 
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new analysis proposed by the DemNb.4 Mnwtrs appears to be the correct 
rendering; different scribes would not make the same “mistake,” mud- 
dling two letters, writing a q like a t. The same name, identically written by 
the signee himself, is found in O. Ashm. Dem. 398,% which probably dates 
to the early Roman period. In O. Upps. Dem. 825 from the late Ptolemaic 
or early Roman period, the name of a royal farmer acting as lessee is also 
written in the same way. Although it was deciphered as Mnwgrs by the 
editor,“ the name should likewise be read as Mnwtrs." It might be noted 
that in the Ptolemaic P. Ashm. Dem. 81, line 232, the same spelling is 
found, although the editors cautiously add a question mark to their interpre- 
tation of the name.** Not only orthographical reasons favour such a read- 
ing, but also the fact that Menodoros was a far more common name in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt than Menokles or rather MevekAñc, which is the 
more frequently attested form in Greek sources from Egypt.” A different 
rendering of Menodoros can be found in P. Strasb. 50, from the second- 
century AD Fayum, namely M3n't'rws. 

8 See DemNb 1253 for Ty3s / Aioc. In the previously mentioned Bodleian 
ostracon, which probably dates to year 2 of Augustus (Oct. 2, 29 BC), Dios, 
son of Menodoros, acts as an agent of a temple granary (rt n t3 šm3.t). If 
the date proposed for that ostracon is correct, he must have been the father 
of our Menodoros; the combination and the relative rarity of the names 
support this interpretation.” W. Clarysse takes the discussion one step 


5 Kaplony-Heckel (2006b) 40. 

# den Brinker e.a. (2005) 665. 

55 Kaplony-Heckel (1999) 45. 

46 Wängstedt (1984) 127-128. It might also be noted that the name xni. which 
Botti (1967) 172 deciphered erroneously as Mngrs should most probably be understood 
as M&vavöpog (DemNb, 593). Menu (1980) 170 has collected additional writings of the 
name (cf., however, n. 50 below). 

47 See Clarysse (1990) 77-84 esp. 80, for additional writings of this name. Clarysse 
corrects the erroneous rendering of the name *3ntrws in DemNb 22, to Mntrws which 
should be understood as Menodoros. The different spelling (Mnwtrs — Mntrws) might 
depend on the fact that all the examples listed by the DemNb refer to the same person 
who was also the scribe. Although the name is spelled slightly differently — it is in fact 
similar to how Menandros is occasionally rendered (cf. n. 46 above and 50 below) — its 
reading is confirmed because the Greek bank receipt W. Chr. 413, dated to year 5 of 
Tiberius (2 Jan AD 19), was also signed by him; the banker there is Mrvóó(opoc) 
(Clarysse &Vandorpe (2010) 167). 

^5 Clarysse e.a. (2014) 45. 

4 See Masson (1990) 61-69. The name, spelled as MevokAñ, is not attested as a 
personal name of any Egyptian during the Graeco-Roman period. The only hitherto pub- 
lished attestation from Egypt (SB I 1042 = SB VIII 10172), dated to the fifth century BC, 
refers to Cretans. See, however, Pros. Ptol. 15222. 

50 If Kaplony-Heckel (2002/2003) 33-36 has correctly understood the name of the 
signee and his father in the measurement receipt O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 918, as Dios, son of 
Menodoros (Tyws pa Mntrs), we surely have to do with the same person and not a name- 
sake. The name deciphered as Dios is, however, transliterated as Tywy by the editor, 
though the last letter is clearly s and not y. The editor dates the piece to year 13 of 
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further and suggests that Menodoros — he refers to the father and grand- 
father of “our” Menodoros — could be related to the banker with the same 
name, Menodoros, son of Pikos,’' who was in office between AD 19 and 
31, because similar names tend to be used in the same family and there 
were close connections between the bankers and the sitologoi.”? 

How — if at all — Menodoros (without a preserved patronymic) in 
O. Ashm. Dem. 398, who was a toroypanpateds (sh m3)? on the Theban 


Ptolemaios XII, Cleopatra VII, or Augustus. No ruler is mentioned but the palaeography 
favours one of the later dates, either 39 BC or 17 BC. 

Nevertheless Kaplony-Heckel attributes the piece to Elephantine; the ostracon is reg- 
istered as coming from that locality in the museum hand-list, which, however, is notably 
unreliable in such matters. She also argues that the phrasing of receipts could point to 
such a provenance because it deviates from the standard formula found in Theban texts of 
this kind; it is slightly abbreviated. Nonetheless, the lack of corresponding receipts from 
Elephantine prohibits the equation of the formula in O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 918 with similar 
texts from that locality, at least until further texts become known. The editor also believes 
that the names of the two payers of the harvest tax reflect such a provenance. Yet their 
names, contrary to what she asserts (Kaplony-Heckel 2002/2003 33-34), point to a 
Theban origin. A survey of the Trismegistos database shows that Jm(w)nys / Aupoviog 
(DemNb, 18-19), the name of the first payer, is common throughout Egypt, while his 
father's name, Petechonsis, was far more popular in Thebes than in any other part of the 
country. To argue that he must have moved southwards from Thebes, as Kaplony-Heckel 
suggests, is not very credible given the circumstances. The other payer Mtyl3s (MatinA0oc) 
has a Semitic name, which so far only seems to be attested in or near Thebes (O. Ont. 
Mus 1 7, O. Wilck. 1189, and UPZ II 180). Also the single attestation of the personal 
name P3-sr-Mty3ls (DemNb, 250) is found in a Theban source (ODL 139). It might be 
added that the name Menodoros is hitherto unattested in any other text from 
Elephantine. 

On the other hand, since Mntrs is written without w, it is possible that we are to under- 
stand the name as Menandros instead (cf. n. 46 and 47 above), and therefore we would be 
dealing with a completely different individual. It is hard to tell; w is commonly used to 
represent omicron in Egyptian renderings of Greek names, but it is irregularly employed. 
In nearly one third of the cases, the Greek vowel is left unreproduced (cf. Clarysse (1983) 
146 and 149). See e.g. Menandros = Mnntrs — Mnntrws — Mntrws — Mntrs; Menodoros = 
Mntrws — Mnwtrs — M3n't'rws; Ammonios = 3mns — 3mwns — 3mnyws — 3mnys etc. Other 
good examples of writings with or without w include Alexander (DemNb 27) and Apol- 
lonios (DemNb 13-14). The sample above shows that the Demotic spelling Mntrws could 
be used for rendering both Menodoros and Menandros and it is possible that Mntrs also 
could have been used for both names. That different individuals wrote their names in their 
own way might also affect the spellings. This is also true of Tyss — Tyws (cf. Clarysse 
(1983) 151). In this connection, it might be noted that both the names Dios and Menan- 
dros are more common in Elephantine than in Thebes. Nevertheless, the combination of 
both names is unattested in that locality. Until further evidence or better arguments turn 
up it is perhaps best to leave O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 918 aside, although there are strong 
indications that this text contains another reference to the father and grandfather of our 
Menodoros. 

5! Cf. n. 47 above. 

52 Clarysse (1990) 83. See also Clarysse &Vandorpe (2010) 166-168. 

53 See Muhs (2005) 13. 
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East Bank during the early Roman period,™ is related to the other people 
with the same name, who also functioned within the Theban administration 
on the East Bank, cannot be answered with the information presently avail- 
able. Nevertheless, the chances that we are dealing with the same person as 
mentioned in our text are rather high. 
The bottom of the group >) appears to be slightly abraded. Although it is 
tempting to read the group as mh “pay, fill, complete” or as “seize” or the 
like (Erichsen, DG 172-173), the best reading is m-s3 (cf. 1. 6), “after” with 
the meaning “having a claim on (someone)” (Erichsen, DG 405). The sen- 
tence is thus to be translated literally as: “... the collection of the dyeing- 
agent with which Menodoros ... is behind the weavers as state tax.” 
UNT 


y, read as sht.w 


€ 


The shape of the following group 
DG 457), is peculiar but clear enough. 

It is possible that the last sign after md.t pr- 3 ^"* is to be read as ‘n “still” 
or similar (Erichsen, DG 61-62), even though one would expect it to be 
curved or have a small hook at the top, cf. the writing on 1. 3. 

It seems improbable that much more of the text is lost in the small piece 
broken off at the lower left edge of the ostracon. 


*weaver(s)" (cf. 6, 


Even though female tax collectors are attested in Ptolemaic Egypt,” O. 
Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 328 is not a tax receipt. If it were, the nature of the charge 
would have been mentioned. The ostracon records the acknowledgment of 
a payment for an earlier debt of three talents (krkr). The text does not pro- 
vide any further explicit information as to the nature of the dues, besides 
stating that they were mentioned in another document (see 1. 3) and that 
both parties wanted to have a receipt recording the payment issued (1. 7). 

The second document, which is mentioned in O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 328, 
was drawn up by the payee of this text on behalf of her son Peteyris, son 
of Pachrates,* who may have been a minor (see below). In addition, in 
line 7 the receipt records that party A, Senchonsis, declares that party B, 
Petechonsis, is not entitled to make a claim on her and her son on another 
contribution (wgs), which relates to the textile industry. For this reason 
it seems probable that Senchonsis, or at least her son, was also involved 
in that trade.?" 


54 Kaplony-Heckel (1999) 45 mentions another measuring receipt (Berlin P. 114) in 
which the same person might be attested as a royal scribe (sh pr- 3) and signee of the 
document. 

> E.g. Clarysse (2007) 90; Clarysse & Vandorpe (2010) 158. 

?6 Pachrates would most likely have been the husband of Senchonsis. 

7! For women involved in the textile industry, see Droß-Krüpe (2011) 49-51, 58, and 
86. See also Rowlandson (1998) 263-270; Wallace (1938) 192; Zauzich (2008/2009) 
185-188. 
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The contribution mentioned in the ostracon is a fee collected on the 
nste-plant. Although it is well known that the root of this herb was used 
for the red colour of cloth, including linen,** and for colouring other 
things, such as oil, the exact nature of the plant is still debated. The nste- 
plant has been identified with, for instance, “madder” (Erichsen, DG 
229)? or “alkanet”’.© In the present contribution, it will be referred to as 
“dyeing-agent”.°! 

At least three published Demotic receipts from Djeme® attest that a 
tax (try) was imposed on the plant, its root, or perhaps rather the han- 
dling of it. It was gathered by the same tax collectors who also levied the 
linen tax (tny Xs) and other charges on various woven products. That 
the same tax collectors were responsible for collecting different but 
related imposts does not necessarily imply that all the contributions were 
gathered from the same professional group. In the case of the dyeing- 
agent, the payers are not mentioned by title but they are certainly also 
textile workers. O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 328, line 8, seems to indicate that it 
was weavers (sht.w) who had to pay the dyeing-agent fee to the state 


58 Charpentier (1981) 412-413; Wilson (1997) 548. 

5 Lucas & Harris (19624) 150 and 152-153. See Chenciner (2000) 21-41 for madder 
as dyeing-agent. Crum (1939) 14a; Vycichl (1984) 14 identify madder with another term, 
jp3larei (cf. Germer (1992) 119-20). 

60 Charpentier (1981) 412-413; Germer (1992) 125-126; Germer (2008) 89 and 186- 
187; Wilson (1997) 548. Other suggestions have been made, cf. Germer (1986) 
174-175. 

9! The Chicago Demotic Dictionary does not specify the nature of the plant. 

62 Tn all three texts, the same collectors are mentioned (Hor, son of Psenmonthes, and 
Harsiese, son of Psenchonsis) but they collect the tax from two different people. The 
taxpayer is Pasemis, son of Senechtis, in OMH 118 and O. BM EA 31449 (Wangstedt 
(1967) 27-29). In O. Mattha 111, it is Esnachomneus, son of Panechates (Pa-n3-ht.w; 
DemNb 382-383). It is perhaps mere coincidence that all three ostraca are dated to year 2 
of an unnamed Roman emperor. The editors suggested different dates; Mattha (1945) 120 
dated his text to “the early Roman period,” Lichtheim (1957) 52 suggested hesitatingly 
Tiberius for her piece, while Wangstedt (1967) 9 proposed Augustus for the ostracon that 
he published. Probably the three texts are issued during the same year, and the most plau- 
sible date is year 2 of Tiberius’s reign. It is quite conceivable that the tax collectors 
appearing in these texts are known from other documents from the Theban West Bank 
that may be dated to the end of the reign of Augustus. Besides the texts mentioned, each 
one of the tax collectors are attested in e.g. OMH 116 and 128 as payers. There is a slight 
possibility that at least one of the collectors appears in other texts but it might also be a 
namesake. A person attested in the late Augustan era is more likely to be known also 
from the first years of Tiberius than early in the reign of Augustus. 

$$ Kaplony-Heckel (2006a) 387 n. 17 refers to an unpublished text in St. Petersburg 
mentioning two men, who farmed the taxes on canvas, woven products, and the nste- 
plant/dyeing-agent. 
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(hr md.t Pr- 3). Without the information provided by the ostracon it 
would have been easy to assume that they would have been dyers. The 
latter occupation is often found separate from that of the weaver.™ It is 
unlikely that the weavers would also have been dyers or vice-versa; dye- 
ing is usually a rather complex and laborious operation requiring spe- 
cialist knowledge. Nevertheless, since dyers and weavers are both 
involved in the textile industry, it would not be surprising if the one 
group had dealings with the other. 

It is odd that the payers of the dyeing-agent fee were weavers as explic- 
itly stated by the text, since it is known that it was the yarn that was dyed 
and not the fabric.% The weaver would have received red yarn, and the tax 
for dyeing had then already been remitted by those liable to pay it. The 
yarn was then woven into red fabrics. The coloured linen, however, usu- 
ally had its own terminology, and if these finished woven cloths were the 
object of the tax, it is probable that another term would have been used.‘ 
It is not easy to explain why weavers would pay a dyeing-tax. There are 
two possible scenarios. Either the weavers had taken over the tax burden 
from the dyers, perhaps therefore being able to acquire the yarn at a dis- 
count, or “weavers” was a way of referring to the guild of textile workers,” 
a professional association primarily consisting of weavers, which possibly 
also included dyers among its members. Either solution would require bet- 
ter parallels to be deemed satisfactory, although there are fairly reliable 
indications that workers in the textile industry could share guild member- 
ship or have common licences.” 


6 Droß-Krüpe (2011) 46-86. 

85 Cf. DroB-Kriipe (2011) 170-171; Kaplony-Heckel (2006a) 396; n. 68 below. 

66 Droß-Krüpe (2011) 32 n. 9. 

97 See e.g. Germer (1992) 126-132; Smith (1987) 93-95; Smith (2005) 93 n. e. 

68 See Droß-Krüpe (2011) 197 n. 671 for references to trade guilds; Gibbs (2011) 292, 
294, 301; San Nicold (1972?) 101-110 for guilds of textile workers. Additional examples 
include a guild of the weavers from Coptos attested in BM EA 1325 (Vleeming (2001) 
no. 158). The group — unlike the case in our text, if understood correctly — is referred 
to as “the guild of the weavers” (‘S3.t n n3 mtk(n)y.w). P. Erbach also mentions a similar 
congregation (53.1 n n3 sht.w) in Djeme. P. Mich. I 124, col. II: 19, refers to a similar 
congregation (1.1006 yepótov) in Tebtunis, while, for instance, P. Mich. II 121 attests a 
o$vo80c of weavers from Kerkesoucha Orous. Such associations are also well known 
from, for instance, Soknopaiou Nesos (Lippert (2007) 151; Lippert & Schentuleit (2006) 
11), where they go under the name p3 h° n3 mdqn.w “the corporation of the weavers,” 
and Oxyrhynchus (e.g. P. Oxy. LXXVI 5097). However, it is not uncommon for the trade 
guilds to be referred to as a collective only, i.e. “the weavers,” “the carpenters,” etc. 

® Tt is possible that P. Tebr. II 287 testifies to a joint association of fullers and dyers, 
two separate trades (DroB-Kriipe (2011) 51-58 and 86-89). This is the interpretation put 
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The three previously published texts that attest the collection of the 
dyeing-agent tax show that it was levied in instalments on an irregular 
monthly basis, as was common for many trade taxes. Unfortunately, 
the amount paid is never stated in the Demotic receipts, and therefore 
the annual or monthly dyeing-agent fee cannot be estimated.”! 

The three dyeing-agent receipts show that tax farmers collected the 
fee. This is a well-established practice for collecting imposts on the tex- 
tile trade at Thebes.”? O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 328 (cf. 1. 7-8) also attests this 
practice. Menodoros, son of Dios, is the name of the person (cf. n. 1. 8 
above) who was responsible for the collection of the charge in our text. 
Since he has a claim (m-s3) on the “weavers” for the dyeing-agent on 
behalf of the state, he must have been a tax farmer. In all likelihood, 
Menodoros had close ties to other important Theban state and temple 
officials to whom he most probably also was related (cf. n. 1. 8 above). 
Whether he acted as a representative for the temple, an institution known 
to have been involved in the collection of similar taxes,” as his father 
was (cf. n. 1. 8 above), or whether he was just a “self-employed” inter- 
mediary between the weavers and the state is unclear. 

The explanation for Menodoros's claim on the weavers does not clar- 
ify in what sense Senchonsis and her son would have been liable to pay 
such a fee and why it was necessary for her to point out that Petechonsis 
would not be entitled to claim it from her. One possible scenario is that 
Senchonsis and her son Peteyris would normally have been payers of the 
dyeing-agent fee, whether being dyers or weavers paying such a tax, and 
Petechonsis a collector thereof. At some point, he shouldered the respon- 
sibility for her instalments of this tax. He in all likelihood did so as a part 
of a deal with her and her son, and this deal would have been recorded in 
the bsk-document mentioned in line 3 (see below). It is also clear that this 


forward by the editors of the papyrus (Hunt e.a. (1907) 48-49) and there are other indica- 
tions in the papyri, which seem to favour such an interpretation of the situation described, 
e.g. P. Ryl. II 98 and BGU I 115 (see n. 65 above). 

7? O. BM EA 31449 specifies the period for which the tax was paid as Thoth to 
Mecheir. OMH 118 only records the instalments for Payni. In O. Mattha 111, the period 
for which the fee was paid is not preserved. 

7! Cf. DroB-Krüpe (2011) 52 and 195; Wallace (1938) 202; Wilcken (1899) 170-171 
for the trade tax on dyeing in Greek texts (téA0¢ Daqo£ov and similar). It is difficult to 
assess whether the fees recorded in the Greek receipts, a general trade tax on dyers, and 
the charge discussed here are related more directly or whether the Demotic fee is specific 
to the nste-plant dyeing-agent as implied by its name. 

7 Droß-Krüpe (2011) 195; Reiter (2004) 120-121; Wallace (1938) 194-195. 

75 Droß-Krüpe (2011) 236-239; Lippert & Schentuleit (2006) 11-14. 
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obligation was not terminated when he had paid Senchonsis the three 
talents recorded in O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 328. 

If Petechonsis were a collector of the tax, he would have been an 
associate of Menodoros. The latter perhaps made use of Petechonsis’ 
connections among the weavers and other textile workers since Meno- 
doros, most likely a member of the Theban administrative elite, was 
surely not himself involved in the trade. As he otherwise might have had 
scarce contact with this group of people, he would surely have gained 
much from Petechonsis’ partnership."^ Petechonsis would therefore have 
been a weaver, a farmer, and a lessor of land, and possibly also a tax 
collector. It is possible, however, that he only had paid the fee on behalf 
of Senchonsis and Peteyris and that the text only specifies that he had no 
right to claim it (back). 

To what kind of writing the bsk-document discussed above refers is 
not entirely clear. The term b3k usually designates any kind of letter-like 
document. Several types of legal texts or written private messages could 
be denoted by the term.” Since Senchonsis issued the document to 
Petechonsis, and it recorded that he had a monetary commitment to her, 
it cannot have been a regular promissory note. In such a document, the 
debtor would normally acknowledge his or her obligation to the creditor. 
He or she would thus also have been the issuer of such a document.” 
This is not the situation described by our text. 

Since the bsk-document was issued by the payee in O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 
328, the possible document types with which it could be identified are 
limited. It is unlikely that the bsk-document is a sales receipt since this 
document was as a rule issued by the seller." The two most probable 


74 For instance Drof-Krüpe (2011) 236-238 mentions a parallel situation; in 
Soknopaiou Nesos, the collectors of the weavers’ tax were weavers themselves. In Ptole- 
maic Tebtunis, linen-merchants seem to have been involved in the collecting of the gar- 
ments tax as well (Muhs e.a. (2002/2003) 81). 

75 Depauw (2006) 257; Wängstedt (1965) 32. 

76 Lippert (2008) 160-162. Cf. also O. Taxes I 7 (and discussion in Vleeming 
(2006/2007) 93-98 esp. 97) and O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 631 (Wängstedt (1981) 17-20). 
Assuming a Greek document would not make a big difference; Greek debt acknowledg- 
ments are often recorded in homologia documents issued by the indebted party. 

7 Cf. e.g. O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 459 (Wångstedt (1981) 26-28). Even if the seller and 
thus the payee issued the document recording a sale, or rather a loan disguised as a sale, 
it seems unlikely that the transaction was of this kind; usually a sale is related to other 
kinds of documents than what the current receipt represents (see Lippert & Schentuleit 
(2010) 11-58; Lippert (2008) 147-154; Zauzich (1990) 128 n. 1). O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 459 
refers to the text recording the deal as a sh-document, an official notary document. 
Wooden Tablet Hess 1, on the other hand, seems to be a real sales receipt. 
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options are either to understand it as a deed recording an obligation or 
that it was a so-called shn-deed, which in most cases should be under- 
stood as a lease document (Erichsen, DG 446).78 

The latter suggestion depends on the fact that either the lessee or the 
lessor could write such documents.” If we suppose that the latter was 
the case, namely that Senchonsis issued a lease for Petechonsis, being 
the lessee, then the three talents paid by Petechonsis to Senchonsis 
would have been the compensation for the transaction. Yet, if the docu- 
ment were a lease, perhaps another wording would have been expected. 
Instead of referring to the document as a bsk, one would have antici- 
pated shn.®° 

If the bsk-document were a deed recording an obligation, Senchonsis 
would have penned it, pledging to undertake any task for Petechonsis, or 
rather, it might have been her son who was supposed to carry out the 
work. In exchange, Petechonsis would have to pay her and her son 
the given sum. Such texts are known in Demotic, worded from the per- 
spective of the party that promises to perform a service, e.g. P. Cairo CG 
30604.8! Nevertheless, this kind of text, written in Demotic, is rather rare 
and only known from the Ptolemaic period.*” 

Some Greek papyri disclose under which conditions workers in the 
textile industry could be employed. A fine example is posed by P. Mich. 
V 355 / PSI VIII 902, a so-called tapapovi-contract*3 from first cen- 
tury AD Tebtunis. In this text issued by a weaver to his employer, prob- 
ably in his turn a weaver, the former declares himself willing to work for 
a specified period of time, two years, in exchange for getting his living 
costs covered. In addition to this, the employer is to pay all the weaver’s 
taxes, including the trade tax (yepótakóv).?^ It is possible that the The- 
ban document discussed in this article attests to a similar arrangement. 


78 Felber (1997) 117; Hughes (1973) 154-159; Manning (2003) 189; Monson (2005) 
83; Pestman (1993) 188; Pestman e.a. (1977) 102; Winkler (2010) 167. 

? Examples of leases written by the lessor include O. Leid. Dem. 65, OMH 131, 
O. Upps. Dem. 825, O. Zauzich 23 (= O. Leid. Dem. 323), and O. Zauzich 27. See also 
Kaplony-Heckel (2004) 288 n. 25. Nevertheless, leases issued by the lessee are more 
common. 

80 Hughes (1973) 156. 

81 Thissen (1984) 235-244. 

82 Lippert (2008) 162-163. 

83 See e.g. Adams (1964) passim, esp. 15 and 60-61; Jórdens (1990) passim for such 


84 Droß-Krüpe (2011) 164-165. 
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Yet, since we have a mother who enters an agreement for her son, we 
might actually be dealing with a related kind of treaty, namely a so- 
called dt6a0KaAuKn,® an arrangement between an apprentice, or rather 
his or her caretaker,®° and a master of a trade. These texts, similarly to 
the above-mentioned contracts, usually specify a duration during which 
a person is to work for a master while learning a trade. In these agree- 
ments, it is not unusual for the master to be obliged to pay for the 
apprentice’s living expenses, provide him or her with clothing, and occa- 
sionally also remit the trade taxes that the apprentice was liable to pay.#? 
In some cases, the master recompenses the guardian of an underaged 
apprentice. The purpose of this latter payment is only occasionally spec- 
ified, namely that the guardian, not the master, provides housing, nour- 
ishment, and clothing. In other cases, it seems to be a small salary.®® 
Similar texts are also known in Demotic, for instance P. Berlin P 9800 
from first-century Bc Herakleopolites which is a contract between a 
weaver (mdqn) and a prospective apprentice. The text is issued by the 
apprentice to the master and thus follows the pattern envisioned for the 
b3k-document. 

The last suggestion is the most plausible one, i.e. that we are dealing 
with the confirmation of a payment for an apprenticeship and thus the bsk- 
document would have been that agreement. Peteyris would therefore have 
obtained professional training from Petechonsis, working as a prospect 
weaver, dyer, or similar. Similarly to the situation in many Greek docu- 
ments recording such deals, it is possible that the master was supposed to 
pay the taxes for the apprentice. Since Peteyris might have been a minor 
(under the age of 14),?° his mother, Senchonsis, would then have been his 
guardian. Women as guardians for their children are attested in many 
papyri,’! and in, for instance, P. Oxy. XXXVIII 2875, a similar situation as 
envisioned in our case may be attested; a mother possibly acts as a guardian 


85 Adams (1964) 114-138; Bergamasco (1995) 95-167; Johnson (1936) 388-392; see 
also Zauzich (1997/1998) 125 n. 2. 

86 Zauzich (1997/1998) 131. 

87 Cf. Kruse (1996) 155-158. 

88 Cf. e.g. P. Mich. II 121 ro. II: 8; see also Adams (1964) 114-119 esp. 115 and 133-135. 

# Zauzich (1997/1998) 125-139. 
See Boehm (2011) 67-68 for references to discussions on the age of minors in Egypt. 

?! Chiusi (1994) 155 n. 1 and 175-178; Taubenschlag (1944) 113-127. See also 
Bergamasco (1995) 114 for the apprenticeship contracts. In most ö1daoKakıkr- 
agreements, in which a mother acts as guardian for the apprentice, she is accompanied by 
a KÓptoc, occasionally a husband but mostly her brother or elder son. Examples of texts 
where this is the case include: P. Heid. IV 326, P. Mich. II 121 ro. II: 8, P. Oxy. II 332 
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for her son who is about to begin his apprenticeship as a construction 
worker. The contract, however, is phrased as if the prospective apprentice 
himself enters the agreement, while the mother consents to it.? Women 
took the role of a guardian usually only when the father was not longer 
present, in most cases because he had died. O. Bodl. Eg. Inscr. 328 is 
therefore likely a receipt indicating that Petechonis had fulfilled at least his 
monetary obligations (or some of them)” from the agreement with Sen- 
chonsis and her son Peteyris described above. 

The three talents or 18.000 copper drachms of the transaction are a 
considerable sum, even taking the Ptolemaic and the Early Roman cur- 
rency conversion into account, i.e. dividing the sum by roughly 400 to 
obtain the value in silver drachms.™ 18.000 copper drachms correspond 
to roughly 45 silver drachms. Only a rough estimation of the value of 
Petechonsis’ debt can be made. Depending on the exact conversion rate, 
the value of this amount would correspond to approximately the price of 
a year's consumption of wheat for a working adult male.” In terms 
of the relation between the debt and a regular annual salary, accurate 
estimations are impossible. However, according to Drexhage’s rather 
rough approximation of average wages in the Roman period and how 
much wheat one would be able to buy with them, the figure paid corre- 
sponds to roughly a third or a half of a year’s total income of an average 
worker.” It is possible therefore that the sum, if taken as a wage, could 
indicate that the apprenticeship would last for a shorter time, but consid- 
ering the nature of such an agreement it would not be surprising if an 
apprentice in fact would obtain less than a standard worker; the payment 
might, as mentioned above, only compensate for the fact that the master 
does not provide housing, clothing, or food (see above). Be this as it 
may. The amount paid by Petechonsis to the mother and her child was 
certainly a sum worthy of being recorded. 


Oxford University Andreas WINKLER 
Oriental Institute andreas. winkler@ orinst.ox.ac.uk 


and XLI 2971, PSI X 1110 vo I and 1132, P. Tebt. II 385, and Stud. Pal. XXII 40. In 
P. Oxy. Hels. 29, a grandmother acts as a caretaker. 

?? Cf., however, Bagnall (1968) 135-136; Bergamasco (1995) 115. 

9 See e.g. P. Tebt. II 385; Adams (1964) 117 and 135-136. 

?^ Lichtheim (1957) 1-2; Maresch (1996) 34-51 and 116-117. 

95 Drexhage (1991) 18; cf. n. 21 above. 

?6 Drexhage (1991) 10-24 and 402-448. 
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DEBT DEFLATIONARY CRISIS 
IN THE LATE ROMAN REPUBLIC 


Abstract: Economic crises in the late Roman Republic and the associ- 
ated problem of private debt are well known to scholars. But research 
has neglected a fundamentally important theory in modern economics 
that elucidates these issues: the theory of “debt deflation”. This paper 
uses the debt deflation theory to examine the major credit and debt 
crises of the late Republic. We provide a summary of the modern 
theory of debt deflation and its relevance to the Roman economy in 
the Ist century Bc, and then reanalyse the crises of 89-86 and 49-45 
Bc. It is concluded that these were “debt deflationary” phenomena 
and that the modern theory sheds new light on this aspect of the late 
Republican economy. 


INTRODUCTION 


The crises of the late Republic involved more than mere political and 
military turmoil. The economic instability that attended the political cri- 
ses has long been known, and involved, above all, problems of private 
debt.! The most prominent debt crises of the late Republic occurred in 
89-86, 63 (the conspiracy of Catiline), and 49-45 Bc. The first and last 
of these developed in the midst of civil war, and both provide important 
evidence for the working of the credit system at Rome and the wider 
economy in Italy. A number of scholars have already connected the 
problem of large-scale indebtedness, monetary contraction and deflation 
in the late Republic, but, curiously, most have neglected a fundamentally 
important theory in modern economics that supports and elucidates their 
case: the theory of debt deflation. An exception is P. Temin in his recent 
survey of the Roman economy, where Temin has rightly noted the appli- 
cability of the debt deflation theory to the credit crisis of AD 33 under 
Tiberius.” 


' For an overview of ancient sources and modern work, see Rollinger (2009) 16-22. 
For a sample of the literature, see Frederiksen (1966); Amsden (1970); Nicolet (1971) 
1208-1227; Shaw (1975) 187-196; Barlow (1978) 179-191; Barlow (1980) 202-219; 
Wassink (1991) 471; Giovannini (1995) 15-32; Verboven (1997) 40-78; Andreau (1999) 
103-111; Lovano (2002) 70-73; Verboven (2003) 49-68; Ioannatou (2006). 

? Temin (2013) 142. For those scholars who have stressed the role of debt and defla- 
tion without explicit use of the “debt deflation” theory, see Nicolet (1971) 1208-1227; 
Barlow (1978) 187-188; Barlow (1980) 202-219; Lo Cascio (1981) 85; Hopkins (1980) 
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We propose to reanalyse the two major crises of the late Republic 
from 89-86 and 49-45 Bc. Our contention is that these periods can be 
best understood in light of the modern theory of “debt deflation”, both 
being examples of a type of debt deflationary collapse, though with cer- 
tain differences from modern economies. There is both theoretical and 
empirical evidence that a high level of private debt in an environment of 
unanticipated wage, price or asset deflation has disastrous effects on 
economic activity. The economists John Maynard Keynes, Irving 
Fisher, Hyman Minsky, and other heterodox Keynesians — also known 
as “Post Keynesians” — have examined how such debt deflationary spi- 
rals occur in the context of financial crises,’ and these insights are largely 
ignored when modern scholars use orthodox neoclassical economics to 
analyse ancient economic history. This paper has three sections and pro- 
vides the following: 


(1) a summary of the modern theory of debt deflation and how this is 
relevant to the economy of the late Roman Republic, as well as a 
thorough review of the relevant aspects of “Post Keynesian” eco- 
nomics and why this, in our view, is superior to mainstream neo- 
classical theory; 

(2) an analysis of the crisis of 89-86 in light of debt deflationary theory, 
and 

(3) a discussion of 49-45 BC in light of the same theory.? 


We have used the model of debt deflation as it has been developed in 
modern non-neoclassical or “Post Keynesian” economic theory, but 
with revisions and qualifications, given the differences between ancient 


112; Howgego (1990) 23; Howgego (1992) 13. Verboven (1997) 40-78 and (2003) 49-68 
has disputed the existence of persistent crises of price deflation in the late Republic. 

3 Zarnowitz (1992) 156 and Caskey & Fazzari (1987) 583-597. 

4 See n. 6 below. 

5 We will not examine the conspiracy of Catiline in this paper, even though the issue 
of debt undoubtedly played a major role in the movement. Although Valerius Maximus 
(4.8.3) attests to some type of short term panic late in 63 BC as the result of Catiline’s 
armed rebellion, there nevertheless appears to have been no prior and large-scale credit 
crisis or shock to confidence (fides) in the financial system which sparked Catiline’s revo- 
lution. Rather, the crucial causes appear to be the year’s rather harsh praetorian jurisdic- 
tion over debt-cases (Sall. Cat. 33.1, 33.5; Cic. Off. 2.84; Att. 2.1.11), and the end of the 
Third Mithridatic War leading creditors to reinvest heavily in Asia (Flacc. 67; Vat. 11). 
See Barlow (1978) 184; Verboven (1997) 62-63 (who nevertheless allows the possibility 
of a short-term price deflation in the mid-60s); and Drummond (1999) 136-147. On Cati- 
line’s conspiracy, see now Rollinger (2009) 38-49; Zehnacker (1979) 165-186. 
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and modern economies. Section 1 also discusses the serious problems 
with major aspects of neoclassical theory — including its neglect 
of endogenous money and the limitations of the quantity theory of 
money — and concludes that Post Keynesian economics should be used 
as a basis for ancient Graeco-Roman economic history. In this respect, 
even though in the methodological war between Finley’s “Primitivists” 
and the “Modernists” the latter have won important victories, neverthe- 
less Modernism would be far better served by jettisoning the core ele- 
ments of neoclassical theory and replacing these with a Post Keynesian 
methodological and theoretical foundation. 

Finally, in our investigation of the late Republican crises, while inevi- 
tably there are gaps in the ancient evidence and a modern theoretical 
model cannot be completely verified, we contend that significant empiri- 
cal evidence does exist to lend support to our model of debt deflation. 
We conclude that “debt deflationary” phenomena are highly relevant to 
the debt crises of the late Republic and throw important new light on the 
late Republican economy. 


1. DEBT DEFLATION THEORY, THE ROMAN ECONOMY AND MODERN 
ECONOMIC THEORY 


The theory of debt deflation is usually traced to a seminal article by 
Irving Fisher (1933), and to the work of Hyman Minsky, but the phe- 
nomenon was also well known to John Maynard Keynes in his 1920s 
work.° The theory has been taken most seriously by heterodox Keynes- 
ian economists from the so-called “Post Keynesian” school,’ and has 
now even entered mainstream neoclassical economics.? In Fisher’s view, 
the problems setting off a debt deflationary crisis and its development 
were a significant volume of private debt, a shock to the economy, debt 


6 Fisher (1933) 337-357; Keynes (1923) 143-144; Keynes (1952) 169-170; Keynes 
(1964) 264; Minsky (1982); Minsky (2008), Dymski (2010) 222-245. It should be noted 
that Fisher’s original theory was developed by Hyman Minsky as the “financial instabil- 
ity hypothesis”, and the latter applies more to advanced capitalist economies with well- 
developed and deep financial asset markets, fractional reserve banking, and asset price 
bubbles, rather than to pre-modern economies. 

7 On the “Post Keynesian” school of modern economics, see Davidson (2005) 451- 
473 and Lavoie (2014) 38-48. See also King (2002), Wray (1990), and King (2012). 

8 See Eggertsson & Krugman (2012) 1469-1513. See also Wolfson (1996) 315-333; 
Chiarella e.a. (2001) 133-184; Raines & Leathers (2008). 
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liquidation, distress selling, falls in asset prices, and sometimes price 
deflation as well.’ The crisis is set off by some factor causing a lack of 
confidence and uncertainty; then debt liquidation and distress selling 
follow.!° This will cause a contraction in credit money, and hence the 
aggregate money supply, as negotiable debt instruments (a form of credit 
money) are rejected as a means of payment, and such debts are called in 
and discharged. In “Post Keynesian" theory, the demand to hold money 
will therefore rise, and so "liquidity preference" will rise. Demand 
shocks will affect the economy at large, as spending falls and interest 
rates rise. Private investment suffers and, through negative feedback via 
the multiplier effect, consumption and investment can continue to fall; 
the result is a recession (a significant reduction of real output and 
employment).!! 

When asset or price deflation occurs under the conditions described 
above, the net worth of economic agents and businesses falls as the real 
value of debt increases. A crucial element is that debt contracts are gen- 
erally set in nominal terms. They do not normally adjust as the underly- 
ing assets that function as security depreciate or when a general price 
deflation occurs. If price deflation is accompanied by nominal wage cuts 
but with debt contracts fixed, then, as debtors see their incomes falling, 
some will eventually be unable to service debt, not only because their 
nominal wages and income have fallen, but also because they pay back 
debt with money of greater real value, owing to price deflation. For 
Fisher and Minsky, the Great Depression of the 1930s was the outstand- 
ing example of this process in modern economic history, but, as we will 
see below, the theory can also be applied — with some appropriate 
changes — to a pre-modern economy like ancient Rome, which was still 
sophisticated enough to have the central economic conditions underlying 
the process. 

It is important to realise that general price deflation is not a necessary 
condition for a debt deflation, although it exacerbates the situation con- 
siderably. A fall in asset prices held by debtors and other economic 
agents robs them of the value of their collateral, and this is a sufficient 
condition that can induce a moderate debt deflationary episode when 
private debt levels are high. This insight was stressed by Hyman 


? Fisher (1933) 343. 

10 The following account follows Fisher (1933) 341-342 and Minsky (2008) 
115-127. 

!! Minsky (2008) 125. 
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Minsky, who pointed out that falling asset prices could create debt defla- 
tionary dynamics, and not only a general price deflation of goods.! In 
an economy where debt and credit money play a major role, when cash 
flows are disrupted and bankruptcies of debtors occur, this will eventu- 
ally lead to bankruptcies of creditors. Many debtors and creditors are 
driven into bankruptcy. Businesses see a fall in profits, which results in 
further reductions in real output and employment. By these means, and 
if price deflation does develop, an economy enters a vicious circle, 
and experiences continuing loss of confidence, bankruptcies, unemploy- 
ment, and hoarding of money.! 

It should be clarified that both Fisher and Minsky accepted that his- 
torical debt deflationary episodes did not need to conform exactly to 
their ideal types or theoretical models: despite overarching general char- 
acteristics in common, each episode in its details and sequence of factors 
could have some variation.'* Therefore we should not expect an exact 
application of the modern debt deflationary model to ancient Rome, 
especially since financial asset markets in the Roman world were not as 
well developed as in modern economies. 

Nevertheless, can the general model of debt deflationary crisis be 
applied to the late Republic? We argue that it can be, and should 
be considered a useful modern perspective on credit and economic crisis 
in 89-86 and 49-45 Bc. We will examine in sections 2 and 3 below the 
specific evidence for shocks to the Roman economy, debt liquidation, 
and distress selling in the 80s and 40s, but the more fundamental eco- 
nomic issues of the level of private debt, falls in the value of land and 
general price deflation will be discussed in the remainder of this section. 
We will also examine carefully the shortcomings of monetary theory in 
mainstream neoclassical economics, and argue that Post Keynesian the- 
ory provides a superior basis for economic analysis and research on 
Roman economic history. 

First, we can address the issue of the level of private debt in the late 
Republic, and which classes of society were affected by debt crises. Of 
course, we cannot deny that political and moral rhetoric is present in 
our ancient sources on debt. However, unless it is seriously argued that 


12 Raines & Leathers (2008) 138, 143. 

13 The classic example of a deflationary spiral was 1929-1933, and a number of econ- 
omists are now coming to the view that a modern reformulation of debt deflation theory 
applies to both Japan in the 1990s and Western nations after the financial crisis of 2008. 

14 Fisher (1933) 342 and 344; Raines & Leathers (2008) 136. 
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our source traditions are wholly or mostly fictitious — which is contrary 
to so much of the other evidence — we must accept that they refer to an 
underlying social reality, even if this is sometimes exaggerated. It is 
clear that sectors of the senatorial and even equestrian classes were 
heavily indebted in the late Republic and their burden of debt increased 
as the expenses of public office and elite social life rose.!° Here the 
speeches of Cicero against Catiline in his description of the desperate 
and indebted noblemen who joined Catiline’s conspiracy have a basis in 
reality.!$ Debt levels were high enough to make the idea of debt forgive- 
ness attractive even for the lower classes, although for craftsmen and 
merchants the idea was less appealing, given that they must have been 
creditors to some degree.!? It is not necessary to add to the body of mod- 
ern opinion here that holds that the idea of debt cancellation (tabulae 
novae) became a lively and popular issue in the late Republic, and a 
policy proposed by the most radical of the populares, whether they seri- 
ously wished to abolish all debts or merely exploited the ambiguous 
expression as a political slogan, which could be interpreted by their het- 
erogeneous classes of supporters in different ways.'® At its most extreme, 
the concept was associated quite clearly in the minds of many contem- 
porary Romans with revolution (res novae).'? Indeed, the most notorious 
instance was Catiline’s conspiracy, which appears to have exploited the 
issue of debt and attracted supporters from all over Italy and different 
social classes.”° Sallust, in a rhetorical flourish, speaks of “great debt” 
throughout the world as a factor that allowed Catiline to plot his revolu- 
tion, including the bankrupt and indebted veterans of Sulla.?! These men 


15 Frederiksen (1966): 128; Jaczynowska (1962) 490-491; Royer (1967) 191-240 and 
407-450; Howgego (1992) 13-14. 

16 Cic. Cat. 2.18. See also Sall. Cat. 35.3. 

17 Caes. BCiv. 3.21; Dio Cass. 42.32; Cic. Att. 7.11.1, 10.8.2; Vell. 2.68. Harris 
(2006) 14; Mouritsen (2001) 135; Drexhage (1989) 119-135; Giovannini (1995) 15-32. 

18 Yavetz (1963) 485-499; Yavetz (1969) 64-65; Gruen (1974) 491; Yakobson (1999) 
164-165; Barbieri (1994) 307-315; Piazza (1980) 39-107; Rollinger (2009) 23-62. On the 
ambiguity of the tabulae novae slogan, see Drexhage (1989) 129. 

1% McGushin (1977) 149; Syme (1964) 62; Frederiksen (1966) 140-141. 

20 Cic. Cat. 2.8; 2.18-21; Cic. Off. 2.84; Sall. Cat. 33.1; 21.2; Dio Cass. 37.302. 
Andreau (1999) 103. Cf. Drummond (1999) 144-145 for a reassessment of the issue of 
debt amongst Catiline's supporters. Giovannini (1995) 32 argues that Catiline did not 
propose complete cancellation of debts, but a more moderate debt relief program like that 
of Caesar in the 40s. 

?! Cic. Sall. 16.4: His amicis sociisque confisus Catilina, simul quod aes alienum per 
omnis terras ingens erat et quod plerique Sullani milites, largius suo usi, rapinarum et 
victoriae veteris memores civile bellum exoptabant, opprimundae rei publicae consilium 
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had become farmers, but often with little success in their new occupa- 
tions, and had fallen into debt traps when harvests failed.” In the very 
year of Catiline’s plot, a tribune had already proposed a debt cancella- 
tion law, though unsuccessfully (Dio Cass. 37.25.4),? and Sallust 
(Cat. 37.1) states that Catiline's conspiracy enjoyed widespread support 
from the plebs, and many have speculated that the promise of free- 
dom from debt was the cause,” since the burden of rent, which could 
accrue when plebs faced income difficulties, was a debt trap for the 
poor.? Conditions in the time of Catiline were not unique, and appear to 
be generally true for the late Republic. 

So we have very strong evidence that endemic problems of private 
debt on a large scale were a feature of economic life in the late Republic 
— which fulfils the first element of the set of conditions for a debt defla- 
tionary crisis. In short, there is ample evidence that the upper and lower 
classes had an economically significant burden of debt. The effects of 
debt and indebtedness on various classes were of course different: 
upper-class Romans required credit to advance their careers, deal with 
dowry obligations, and for the aristocratic lifestyle that was not neces- 
sarily always related to the fundamental economic activity of the Roman 
economy. By contrast, other classes of society, such as traders, mer- 
chants and farmers, would have experienced debt problems that affected 
the economy at large, and specifically its commerce and production of 
goods and services, particularly agricultural production. 

We can now move to our second major issue: falls in asset prices and 
general price deflation. There is no doubt that falling land prices were an 
explicit characteristic of economic crises in the late Republic. Signifi- 
cant falls in land prices are attested in 89-86, late 63 and 49-45 Bc. Dur- 
ing the crisis of the 80s, land prices fell significantly, as Cicero tells us 
clearly (Cic. Q Rosc. 33), and the lex Valeria de aere alieno was designed 


cepit. On luxuria and moral decline as the literary topoi used by Sallust to explain the 
scale of debt in the late Republic, see Shaw (1975) 187-196. 

22 For the indebtedness of the plebs, see Yavetz (1958) 514-517. On farmers, see 
Gruen (1974) 424; Hollander (2005) 229-239. 

23 Whether the proposed law involved total debt cancellation or merely partial remis- 
sion is unclear. See Yavetz (1963) 490. Cf. Drummond (1999) 136-147, who doubts the 
historicity of this report of Dio Cassius. 

24 Yavetz (1963) 490-492 and 495-496; Giovannini (1995) 16. Cf. Harrison (2008) 
95-118. See also Stewart (1995) 62-78. 

25 Yavetz (1958) 517. See also Drexhage (1989) 123-124. 
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to address that deflation.?° Late in 63 BC a short term panic and fall in 
land prices seems to have occurred during Catiline’s rebellion (Val. 
Max. 4.8.3).27 Cicero reports that land had depreciated in 49 BC at the 
beginning of the civil war (Cic. Att. 9.9.4), and even as late as 45 BC 
prices remained low (Cic. Art. 13.31.4; App. BCiv. 2.48).°® In response 
to this real estate deflation, Caesar felt compelled to assess property at 
its pre-war value to allow debtors to repay debt in transfers of land (Dio 
Cass. 42.51.2; Caes. BCiv. 3.1.2). Land functioned as the fundamental 
asset and store of value for the elite, and, when its value fell, many 
members of the upper classes lost their primary collateral and ability to 
repay debts quickly.” 

Land prices were fundamentally bound up with the credit and finan- 
cial system at Rome.* The credit structure of Roman Italy depended on 
three factors: 


(1) the ability of debtors to obtain gold and silver money to extinguish 
debts in final payment; 

(2) the stability of land prices, since land was the main security for 
loans, as well as the main asset and store of value for the upper 
classes, and 

(3) confidence (fides) in credit markets and the ability of debtors to 
repay debts, especially in the final payment of those negotiable 
debts (nomina) and debt instruments used as credit money, which 
endogenously expanded the money supply.3! 


Thus distress selling of land could trigger the familiar macroeconomic 
effects of a debt deflation: enough debtors who sold real estate would 
flood the market with land and drive the price down. While this made 
sense from an individual perspective as a measure to repay debt, at the 
aggregate level the result was further economic crisis as more debtors 
sold land and the value of their underlying collateral was destroyed. 


26 Barlow (1980) 213, 215; Barlow (1978) 125. 

27 Drummond (1999) 138. Cf. Wiseman (1992) 350, who sees this as evidence of a 
crisis throughout 63 BC. 

28 Craver (2010) 154. 

29 Hollander (2007) 77-78; Barlow (1978) 237. 

30 For general studies of the banking and financial system at Rome, see Frank (1933b) 
347-352; Verboven (1993) 69-98; Barlow (1978); Hollander (2007) 39-57; Andreau 
(1987); Andreau (2008) 211-229; Temin (2013) 157-190; Collins & Walsh (2014). 

3! We follow Barlow (1978) 237 in this analysis of the Roman credit system. On fides, 
see Verboven (2002) 174-175. 
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Debtors could not repay debts and even creditors could quickly face 
insolvency in such circumstances. 

From the perspective of debt deflation theory, then, the late Republic 
also fulfils the second condition of such a crisis: deflation in the funda- 
mental asset prices of an economy. Both (1) high levels of private debt 
and (2) asset deflation could therefore provide sufficient underlying con- 
ditions for a debt deflation, given an initial crisis that destroyed 
confidence. 

Of course, an additional element of debt deflation is general price 
deflation in goods, although, as we have seen, it is not strictly necessary 
for a crisis of this type to develop. With regard to general deflation in 
goods’ prices in the late Republic, here the evidence is admittedly mainly 
on a theoretical level, rather than verified in extensive price data. But it 
is a mistake to think that there is no empirical evidence at all. From the 
straightforward fact that debt became such a problem and debt levels 
were cut without causing the banking system to collapse, there is a case 
to be made that commodity deflation occurred in the 80s and 40s Bc, 
although the argument for deflation in the 40s has been disputed by 
K. Verboven.? 

The issue of Roman money supply is clearly related to this point, 
though not necessarily under the neoclassical quantity theory of money 
(as we will see below). In modern economic theory, the “money sup- 
ply” or “money stock” is by convention graphically represented as an 
inverted pyramid, with forms of money listed from the least liquid (at 
the top) to most liquid (at the bottom), as can be seen in Figure 1. 

It is fundamentally important to understand that in any sufficiently 
complex economy, there are in reality two forms of money, as follows: 
(1) high-powered money, and (2) credit money. 

High-powered money is the highest and most liquid form of money, 
and is called the “monetary base" or “base money.” Although today our 
“base money” is fiat money issued by governments, in pre-modern 
monetary systems like ancient Rome commodity money in the form of 


32 Barlow (1978) 120-129 and 180; Lo Cascio (1981) 85; Wassink (1989) 160-171. 
Hopkins (1980) 101-125 saw deflationary tendencies between 75 and 50 Bc. Cf. 
Verboven (1997) 40-78 and Yavetz (1970) 133-157, who argues that the 40s were an 
inflationary, not deflationary, crisis. See below, section 2. 

53 Wray (1990); Ingham (2004). 
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(2) Credit Money 
(or fiduciary media, debt money) 
Monetised debts: 
money market funds 
time deposits 
negotiable credit instruments (e.g., cheques) 
demand deposits and savings accounts 
(=monetised debts owed by banks) 


(1) High-Powered Money 
(Monetary base, base money) 
fiat money 


Figure 1. Money Pyramid (Total Money Supply) for a modern economy 


gold and silver coinage and bullion generally functioned as high-powered 
money. 

But high-powered money is not the only form of money: there is a 
second form called “credit money," which consists of monetised debts, 
or debts that are transformed into a type of money by being used as a 
medium of exchange or means of payment. Generally, credit money 
consists of negotiable credit instruments, bank money (the monetised 
debts owed by banks), and book money (the monetised debts owed to 


34 On the nature of Roman money, see Crawford (1970) 40-48; Lo Cascio (1981) 
76-86; de Cecco (1985) 809-822; Wassink (1989) 160-171; Howgego (1992) 1-31; 
Harris (2006) 1-24; Harris (2008) 174-207; Hollander (2007); Reden (2010); Verboven 
(2009) 91-124; Scheidel (2010); Silver (2011). For general surveys of ancient money, see 
Reden (2002) and Reden (2010). 
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individuals and written in the accounts of non-bank institutions or 
individual people). 

For some years ancient historians followed the view of Moses Finley, 
who held that credit money had a non-existent or negligible role in 
ancient Greek and Roman monetary systems.?? But today Finley’s rather 
strident view is rightly rejected, for a number of reasons. In 2006, 
W.V. Harris challenged the view that credit money was not an important 
part of the economy, and C.T. Barlow had come to much the same con- 
clusion in a 1978 dissertation.?? In essence, Barlow and Harris adduced 
considerable evidence from the primary sources that the Roman economy 
had endogenous money, by means of credit money and credit instru- 
ments. The endogenous nature of money refers to the internal manner by 
which economic agents or financial institutions can expand the money 
supply as they create credit money and “money substitutes” capable of 
being used as a medium of exchange. The nature and economic signifi- 
cance of such credit money is better explained by “Post Keynesian” 
economic theory, rather than mainstream neoclassical theory.” In the 
Roman economy, credit money consisted of debts and debt instruments 
such as nomina, syngraphae, permutationes, and partes.?? While not all 
such credit was capable of being used as a medium of exchange, there 


35 Finley (1999) 141: “[sc. The ancient world] ... never created fiduciary money 
[credit money] in any form, or negotiable instruments. Money was hard coin, mostly sil- 
ver, and a fair amount of that was hoarded, in strong-boxes, in the ground, often in banks 
as non-interest-bearing deposits. Payments were in coin, only under special conditions by 
a transfer within a particular bank or within the coffers of a Roman tax-farming corpora- 
tion. .... There was endless moneylending among both Greeks and Romans, ... but all 
lenders were rigidly bound by the actual amount of cash on hand; there was not, in other 
words, any machinery for the creation of credit through negotiable instruments. ... No 
Greek or Roman could have comprehended a modern definition of the money supply as 
‘the total of bank liabilities plus currency held by the nonbank public.’” 

36 Harris (2006) 7, 11; Barlow (1978) 157-171. See also Collins & Walsh (2014) 192- 
197 and Kay (2014) 108-109. Cf. the cautious remarks of Howgego (1992) 15: 
“Monetary credit thus stands as a potentially significant but unknown variable which 
affected the velocity of circulation of coin and hence the money supply”. 

37 For a sample of the modern Post Keynesian economic literature on endogenous 
money, see Moore (1988); Wray (1990); Palley (2002); Rochon (2003) 115-141. The 
modern debate between “accommodationist/horizontalist” and “structuralist” proponents 
of endogenous money theory centres on the role of a modern central bank in meeting the 
demand for reserves from the private banking system, and need not concern the historian 
of Roman monetary history. What can be said is that pre-modern monetary systems lack- 
ing a central bank and fiat money were certainly not endogenous to the same extent as 
modern monetary systems. 

38 Hollander (2007) 39-52; Reden (2010) 121; Barlow (1978) 157-171; Kay (2014) 
108-110. 
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was nevertheless some considerable degree of “book money” or “nego- 
tiable” credit instruments which were used as a means of payment to 
buy goods or to discharge debts.?? 

What, then, can be said about total money supply in the late Repub- 
lic? There is no doubt that periods of great expansion of the silver and 
gold coinage occurred in the late Republic, but this was by no means a 
continuous process that occurred steadily in every year.‘ K. Verboven 
concluded that there was no significant monetary contraction in the late 
Republic, and at most a stable money supply in the 60s with some 
decline in the late 50s.*! However, such estimates define the money sup- 
ply merely as the stock of silver and gold coin, and this is inadequate. 
The issue of how we define the money supply in the late Republic has 
consequences for the question of price deflation. The gold and silver 
coinage plus the stock of bullion was the hard “monetary base” or “base 
money" in the Roman world.* But once we add endogenously-created 
credit money to our analysis, matters change, and we can now represent 
the total money supply in the late Roman Republic by means of an 
inverted pyramid diagram, but with appropriate changes, as in Figure 2 
below. 

The legal procedure by which a debt (nomen) could be transferred by 
the person to whom it was due to make a purchase (or even to discharge 
another debt) was called delegatio.? Delegatio was thus the fundamen- 
tal method by which an ordinary debt became a form of credit money. 
Thus nomina — the names of debtors and by extension the debts them- 
selves — were the debt records of banks or individual creditors, and 
were an important component of the money supply when transferred as 


39 Reden (2010) 110-112; Hollander (2007) 44-48; Collins & Walsh (2014) 180-182. 
For the use of credit or a credit/debt instrument as a means of payment as the fundamental 
criterion that transforms such credit into money, see Harris (2006) 6. 

40 Verboven (1997) 67. See also Crawford (1985); Lockyear (1999), 215-243; 
Callatay (1995) 289-311. Cf. the critical and pessimistic assessment of Buttrey (1993) 
335-352, and (1994) 341-352. See also Backendorf (1998); Buttrey (1999) 526-532; and 
Lockyear (2007). 

^! Verboven (1997) 66-67. 

? The extent to which bullion was used as a regular medium of exchange is debated: 
see Harris (2006) 3-4. 

55 [n later Roman law, delegatio was called novatio. In general, see Berger (1991) 
429, s.v. “delegatio”; Barlow (1978) 161-163; Rauh (1989), 55, 65; Watson (1965) 214- 
219; Harris (2006) 15; Kay (2014) 115-116; Collins & Walsh (2014) 196. Attributio 
appears to be a synonym for delegatio, or possibly a less formal form of that procedure: 
see Rauh (1989) 65-66, 72-73. 
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(2) Credit Money 
Monetised debts (endogenous): 
nomina 
syngraphae 
permutationes 
partes 


(1) High-Powered Money 
(Monetary base, base money) 
(exogenous) 
Commodity money: 
gold, silver, bronze coin 
bullion 


Figure 2. Money Pyramid (Total Money Supply) for the late Roman Republic 


a medium of exchange or method of repaying other debt.^ That the 
Romans could think of these debts as a type of pecunia is suggested by 
a passage of Cicero (Verr. 2.5.17), which speaks of one Apollonius 
holding his money in the form of nomina, which were obviously a far 
less liquid form of money than the hard cash that the extortionate gover- 
nor Verres demanded of him.“ 

We must also understand how a fundamental component of credit 
money consisted of the debts (nomina) created when elite Romans 


4 On nomina, see Barlow (1978) 157-171 and Hollander (2007) 51-52. 

45 Clamare ille, cum raperetur, nihil se miserum fecisse, nihil commisisse, pecuniam 
sibi esse in nominibus, numeratam in praesentia non habere. The expression pecunia 
numerata refers to money in the form of coin. See also Hollander (2007) 7. 
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bought urban and rural property on credit.” The process is described for 
us by Cicero: he notes how an equestrian called Gaius Canius acquired 
a property from an argentarius called Pythius: the latter allowed Canius 
to purchase on credit by simply writing nomina on his books." The way 
in which the credit market operated for the Roman elite when they pur- 
chased estates is also elucidated by Cicero’s attempts to purchase land 
for a shrine to his daughter Tullia. At one point, Cicero considered 
buying partly on credit (Cic. Aft. 12.22.3), and then wished to pay by 
transferring a nomen owed to him by Q. Faberius, a secretary of Caesar 
(Cic. Att. 12.31.1). Later he considered selling the nomen at a discount 
to Oppius and Balbus (Cic. Art. 12.29.2; 12.31.2) to obtain the cash 
needed to make the purchase — in much the same way as a modern bill 
of exchange would be discounted. These details reveal to us exactly how 
debt instruments could function as money, and how the real estate mar- 
ket was bound up with credit markets. 

On the issue of property prices, there is also some evidence that in the 
late Republic property prices rose for elite town houses and estates in 
Rome and its environs.“ The debts arising from estate purchases, as well 
as many other credit transactions, could become negotiable or transfer- 
able, and add to the money supply, especially as the land, in normal 
times, was the ideal security. Thus a stable or rising price for land would 
have created confidence (fides) in the wider credit markets, and we can 
understand why land and property deflation caused such severe eco- 
nomic crises at Rome when the value of the underlying collateral for 
credit money was destroyed. The steep falls in land prices seen during 
the 80s and 40s caused the contraction of credit money based on prop- 
erty, as those debts were either called in or destroyed as debtors defaulted. 
A modern analogy here would be the destruction of the deposit money 
of financial institutions during the Great Depression as banks were sub- 
ject to bank runs and depositors lost their demand deposits and checking 


46 Rauh (1989) 72-75. 

47 The purchase is summed up by Cicero (De off. 3.59) in the following manner: [sc. 
Pythius] [n]omina facit, negotium conficit (“[Pythius] wrote out the names (nomina) and 
completed the transaction"). See Harris (2006) 3; Rauh (1989) 60. 

48 Rauh (1989) 60-69. 

4 On the Roman property market, see Craver (2010) 135-158; Garnsey (1976) 123- 
136; Rauh (1989) 45-76. Rosenstein (2008) 20-21 argues that revenue from urban and 
commercial investments was a significant part of elite income. For inflation in property 
prices, see Hollander (2007) 148; Duncan-Jones (1965) 224-225; Wiseman (1971), 67. 
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accounts (both technically a form of credit money and not bailments).?? 
The upshot of all this is that the debt component of the Roman money 
supply should not be underestimated, and any analysis that focusses 
solely on gold and silver coinage is misleading. 

To return to the issue of general price deflation in the late Republic, 
many economists and ancient economic historians look to the quantity 
theory of money in determining general price movements.?! At this point 
we must take a detour through neoclassical monetary theory. In the 
course of what follows we hope to show that neoclassical monetary the- 
ory is seriously flawed, and Post Keynesian monetary theory is a better 
foundation for work on ancient economics, even when conducted by 
those who defend “Modernism” against Finley's “Primitivism.” 

Neoclassical monetary theory is founded on the quantity theory of 
money, which exists in two main versions, as follows: 


(1) The Equation of Exchange: 
Irving Fisher’s equation of exchange: MV = PT or 
Milton Friedman’s version: MV = PY 
where M represents the quantity of money, V the velocity of circula- 
tion, P the general price level, T the total number of transactions or 
Y = aggregate income or value of aggregate output. 
(2) the Cambridge Cash Balance equation: 
M = KPY, 
where M represents the money supply, k the proportion of income 
held as cash or money balances; P the general price level, and Y the 
value of all those transactions entering into the value of national 
income. 
Under an equilibrium condition, where the supply of money M 
equals the demand for money M^, then M^ equals M, and in turn 
M = KPY. However, the assumption that equilibrium conditions are 
ever attained or would hold is grossly unrealistic, and an economy 
at any given time will be in disequilibrium. 


50 For this contraction of the money supply in the US via bank failures in the Great 


Depression, see Friedman & Schwartz (1971) 308-314, 324-331, 342-344 and 349-358; 
Bernanke (2004) 43-45. 

5! On the quantity theory, see Thirlwall (1999) 750-753. The Equation of Exchange was 
given its modern form in Fisher (1911) 24-28, and was later reformulated in Friedman (1956) 
3-21. The Cambridge Cash Balance equation has a long history in the Marshallian neoclassi- 
cal tradition. See Pigou (1917) 38-65; Keynes (1923) 77; Robertson (1929) 195. For the use 
of the quantity theory in ancient economics, see most recently Jones (2014) 313-315. 
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Scholars have attempted to analyse and explain price inflation and mon- 
etary issues in the late Republic, and indeed throughout Roman history, 
by using these equations.?? Curiously, the two equations sometimes pre- 
dict contradictory price movements in some simple examples of eco- 
nomic phenomena.’? One should note that Fisher's Equation of Exchange 
is not the foundation of modern, mainstream neoclassical monetary the- 
ory, which instead is the progeny of the Cambridge Cash Balance equa- 
tion.°* The latter focuses on the demand to hold money as an asset, not 
on the rival Fisherian “velocity of circulation" concept. For various rea- 
sons, if one wishes to adopt the quantity theory, the Cambridge Cash 
Balance equation has a greater claim to validity in economic analysis.” 
Hollander, for example, has applied the Cambridge Cash Balance equa- 
tion to the economy of Italy in the first century BC to explain the evi- 
dence for low inflation in this era, and this led him to postulate that the 
demand for money to be held as cash balances (k) rose significantly in 
the late Republic, in view of the evidence that (1) the money supply 
increased by a factor between five and ten but (2) prices merely 
doubled.5° 

The quantity theory asserts that an independent, exogenous money 
supply is the only cause of changes in nominal variables such as the 
price level. It is clearly a mono-causal explanation of inflation. That is 
to say, changes in the exogenous money supply cause, when other rele- 
vant variables are held constant, proportional changes in the price level. 
Under the Cambridge Cash Balance equation, M and P are causally 
related, if k and Y are constant,” but realistically k and Y can fluctuate 
greatly in real world economies, so that a growing money supply does 
not necessarily mean price inflation even under the quantity theory itself 
if the demand to hold money as cash balances (k) changes. An example 
can illustrate this point: from 1873 to 1896 many Western nations 


52 For analysis of late Republican monetary issues using the Cambridge Cash Balance 
equation, see Hollander (2007) 153-155. See Verboven (2003) 50-64 for analysis using 
the Equation of Exchange. On the use of the quantity theory for other periods in Roman 
history, see Howgego (1995) 122-125; Katsari (2011) 124-136. 

53 See Flynn (1984) 397-398, who gives the example of increased urbanisation in an 
economy, and analyses the contradictory predictions of the Fisherian and Cambridge ver- 
sions of the quantity theory in terms of what would happen to the price level. 

54 Flynn (1984) 383-385. 

> Flynn (1984) 383-417; Hollander (2007) 141. 

56 Hollander (2007) 153-155. 

ST Thirlwall (1999) 750-753. 
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experienced price deflation, at a time when the money supply in those 
nations was actually growing. If we take the UK as an example, it is now 
estimated that between 1873 and 1896 the money stock grew at an 
annual rate of 1.3% (and over the entire period by 33%), yet almost 
continuous price deflation affected wholesale and consumer goods’ 
prices, with a deflation of 39% in wholesale prices. At a general theo- 
retical level, even if we accept the quantity theory, just because money 
supply growth occurred in the late Republic, it does not follow that price 
inflation must necessarily have happened, especially if money supply 
growth did not match demand for money to be held (X). 

Ultimately, we contend that the quantity theory has serious problems, 
and scholars of ancient economic history should be very much aware of 
the criticisms that have been made of the various versions of the quantity 
theory and its possible limitations, even for pre-modern monetary sys- 
tems. In broad terms, the quantity theory captures a general truth: it is 
no doubt true that, outside of extraordinary situations, long-run, sus- 
tained price inflation will almost certainly require a growing money sup- 
ply, so that many goods can be sold in transactions with higher prices. 
Furthermore, truly exogenous changes in the money supply can affect 
the price level, though not necessarily proportionally. In addition, it can 
also be said that historical episodes of price deflation, especially severe 
deflation, are often correlated with contractions in the money supply or 
at least a deceleration of money supply growth rates. Severe financial 
crises and panics will often be accompanied by a contraction in the 
money supply, and this, in so far as it leads to a fall in demand for goods 
and services as agents lose savings, can also induce deflationary effects. 

However, certain fundamental assumptions are required for the quan- 
tity theory to be a universal and valid explanation of price level changes. 
We will now review why, following John Maynard Keynes himself, the 
quantity theory has been rejected by the heterodox Post Keynesian 
school, and why these criticisms demonstrate that the quantity theory as 
applied to Roman monetary history is also problematic. The necessary 
assumptions needed for the quantity theory to be a sound explanation of 
the price level can be outlined and criticised in the following three 
points: 

(1) In the quantity theory, the money supply is assumed to be exo- 
genously determined, but, as we have seen, money supply is often 


58 Capie & Wood (1997) 287-289. See also Saul (1985). 
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endogenous to a significant degree in economies with sufficiently 
sophisticated credit and banking systems. If a significant component of 
the money supply consists of credit money, then rising economic activ- 
ity causes demand for credit and expansion of the broad money supply 
as credit money is created. Credit money in this case is not “exogenous” 
but “endogenous” to the economic system. That is, money supply can 
be demand-led. It follows that conventional supply and demand analysis 
of money will be inadequate and misleading in an economy where 
money demand itself induces an expanding money supply, so that the 
supply of money is not independent of demand, and an independent 
money supply function does not exist.? While money can be seen as 
fully endogenous in modern economies, in pre-modern monetary sys- 
tems like that of the Roman Republic, there was both an endogenous 
and exogenous component of the money supply. Thus the Roman 
Republic had a hybrid monetary system, with endogenous credit money 
and exogenous commodity money. An exogenous change of the com- 
modity money supply could certainly have had a causal influence on the 
price level in the Roman world, but there is no necessary reason to 
think that the relationship was always a proportional one, given that such 
price changes will be subject to so-called “Cantillon effects,” the phe- 
nomenon by which exogenous money supply expansion will cause com- 
plex relative price changes, depending on which economic agents receive 
the money first and how its effects on prices ripple through the econo- 
my.°! Indeed the empirical evidence on the issue of proportionality as 
assumed in the quantity theory, even for modern economies where the 
variables k and Y are assumed to be stable, is at best highly contradicto- 
ry.° Furthermore, even a partly exogenous money supply is not a suffi- 
cient condition by itself for the quantity theory to be a fully valid expla- 
nation of the price level. 


5 Rogers (1989) 244-245; Lavoie (2014) 182; Ingham (2004) 53; Wray (1990) 
73-74. 

60 Rogers (1989) 175. 

5! Blaug (1996) 21. 

62 De Grauwe & Polan (2005) 239-259. One should note that a review of the econo- 
metric literature with crosssectional data on various nations over long periods of time 
sometimes shows a proportional relationship between money supply and the price level, 
e.g., Vogel (1974) 102-114, but many other studies only show a strong or very strong 
positive relationship, but not a proportional relationship, e.g., Dwyer & Hafer (1988) 
3-17; McCandless & Weber (1995) 2-11; Dwyer & Hafer (1999) 32-43. 
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(2) The quantity theory requires the assumption that prices are gener- 
ally flexible and responsive to demand changes in either (1) the long run 
or (2) both the long and the short run, and so, necessarily, requires the 
condition of “money neutrality” (at the very least in the long run). Yet 
there is considerable evidence that money can never be neutral in this 
sense. It is, furthermore, far from clear that the ancient Roman econ- 
omy did not have sectors with relatively “sticky” or inflexible prices or 
wages, just as in modern economies. 

(3) The quantity theory assumes that the direction of causation runs 
from money supply to increases in the price level. This is a crucial point. 
But in an endogenous money environment, where, following (1) above, 
an independent money supply function does not exist, the direction of 
causation can run from right to left.“ That is, the direction of causation 
can run from credit demand and independently-determined price 
increases to money supply increases, which runs contrary to the direc- 
tion of causation postulated in the quantity theory, as pointed out by Post 
Keynesian economists.° Therefore a contraction of the money supply 
can be a consequence of falling economic activity, demand shocks, 
credit crises, and price deflation. 

Given that the Roman Republic most likely had a significant endog- 
enous money component, we contend that the quantity theory faces limi- 
tations as a straightforward, universal theory of inflation and price level 
change. For example, the belief that equilibrium conditions occurred 
during the turmoil of the civil wars of the 80s and 40s is an unrealistic 
assumption, given that economic activity, the demand and supply for 
money, and the quantity of money held as idle balances will have fluctu- 
ated wildly. The non-neutrality of money, its partially endogenous nature 
and the reverse direction of causation for endogenous money makes the 
quantity theory theoretically flawed as a complete and coherent explana- 
tion of inflation and price level movements, even for a pre-modern econ- 
omy like ancient Rome. An alternative Post Keynesian interpretation of 
the variable k in the Cambridge Cash Balance equation sees this as better 
interpreted as the fundamental concept of "liquidity preference," the 
demand to hold money or some relatively liquid financial asset that 
functions as a substitute for money, from the precautionary, speculative, 


63 On this point, see Davidson (2002) 41, and Davidson (1988) 329-337. 

64 Rogers (1989) 244-245. 

$5 Robinson (1970) 504-512; King (2002) 166; Davidson & Weintraub (1973) 
1117-1132. 
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transactions or finance motives.$ During periods of crisis when uncer- 
tainty becomes acute, liquidity preference — the demand to hold money 
of the highest and safest liquid form — will rise significantly and cause 
a rise in interest rates and credit difficulties. In turn, an economy suffers 
aggregate demand shocks. 

The upshot of all this is that we should look at demand and supply 
conditions during the financial crises to explain price level changes in 
the late Republic, and see money supply changes both as a consequence 
of the varying level of endogenous money and as a result of changes in 
the exogenous commodity money component, as appropriate. While an 
exogenous commodity money supply change can certainly affect prices, 
in a partly endogenous monetary system movements of the price level 
can also be driven by demand or supply-side factors independently of 
money supply changes.9? 

With these observations in mind, we can return to the problem of 
deflation in the late Republic. That deflationary forces occurred in these 
years is a reasonable assumption, given the shocks to demand, and we 
now return to the problem of how the money supply (M) is defined. 
These difficulties are not trivial. Mostly the discussion has defined M as 
the “hard” commodity money stock of silver and gold coin, but once we 
define M in terms of a broad monetary aggregate which includes credit 
money as above in Figure 2, certain consequences follow. The Roman 
money supply must be seen as partly endogenous as well as exogenous. 
The endogenous factor was derived from the ability of private sector 
agents to create credit money in form of nomina, syngraphae, and partes. 
The exogenous factor derived from the commodity money base, mainly 
through the minting of coins. The crucial factor is the extent of credit 
money in the Roman economy.” If, as some scholars have postulated, 
credit money did play a significant role in the elasticity of the money 


$6 Kelton (2012) 373. 

$7 Smithin (2012) 292: “Inflation is a complex social process, and it seems unlikely 
on the face of it that there is any one explanation of the phenomenon that is valid for all 
times and places". 

6 On this general point, see Flynn (1984) 393-394. Flynn points out that Classical 
economists did not define credit money as money in the strict sense, but as money substi- 
tutes, a terminology not dissimilar to that used by the modern heterodox "Austrian" 
school of economics, which analyses money in terms of commodity money, fiat money, 
money substitutes, and fiduciary media. See Mises (2009) 50-62. 

© For attempted estimates of the size of coined money in relation to credit money, see 
Harris (2006) 21-22. 
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supply,” the crisis years of 89-86 and 49-45 Bc will have been marked 
by serious monetary contractions precisely because endogenous credit 
money collapsed and many debt instruments were redeemed for com- 
modity money and hence extinguished — a process which will have 
contracted the money supply in the broad sense.”! The credit money sup- 
ply contraction was a consequence of financial crisis and the collapse of 
demand for credit, and in turn the shocks to aggregate demand (the total 
demand for goods and services) will have exerted a downwards pressure 
on prices. 

What of the exogenous commodity money component of the econ- 
omy? During the crisis years, there was first of all the issue of hoarding 
of coinage during times of uncertainty when liquidity preference 
changed. At Rome the loss of confidence (fides) and uncertainty during 
times of political and economic stress normally led to hoarding of coin. 
Many lost confidence in credit money and turned to coin instead. There- 
fore in the years of crisis we can postulate a double effect on the money 
supply (as defined above in the broad sense that includes credit money): 
money supply contracted not only because credit money collapsed or 
was extinguished, but also because coins were hoarded. Even in periods 
when new coins were minted and the monetary base of coinage increased, 
such coins did not necessarily enter the stream of transactions by which 
goods and services (and land) were purchased. Coins could be removed 
from circulation, both through physical burial in the ground or by simple 
hoarding in homes, and it is precisely in the years from 90 to 71 and 50 
to 36 BC that the largest coin hoards have been found in the archaeologi- 
cal finds." Thus, as demand to hold money rose during the crises of the 
80s and 40s, this was an indication of increased liquidity preference. 
Economic agents shunned credit money and there was an increased 
demand to hold high-powered money such as coin and bullion. The 


Harris (2006) 7: “The traditional view is that Roman money was official coinage, 
hence all in a sense exogenous; I argue that we should include many (not all) recoverable 
loans, and hence a lot of endogenous money” [emphasis added]; Lo Cascio (2003b) 13: 
“Mi sembra che risulti largamente confermata ... l’importanza del ruolo del credito ai fini 
dell’investimento produttivo, nonché di altre forme di finanziamento delle attivita 
commerciali”; Hopkins (2002) 228. See also Barlow (1978) 159 and 162, who argued 
that credit money had a crucial role in the Roman monetary system. Cf. Mrozek (1985), 
310-323. 

7! See the cautious remarks of Lo Cascio (2003b) 15, on the problem of the relationship 
between general price movements and a monetary system with a significant credit 
component. 

72 Crawford (1985) 192 (fig. 74). 
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falling money supply was very much a sign and consequence of a sig- 
nificant contraction in demand for goods whose effect will have been 
deflationary. 

That there was a general price deflation in the 80s was proposed by 
T. Barlow.” Even if the Social War had been inflationary to some extent, 
the decisive engagements that effectively ended the war were fought in 
89 Bc by Strabo and Sulla, so that a deflationary episode may well have 
begun.” That there was a price deflation in this era is sometimes doubted 
because the money hoarded may have been offset by the exogenous 
addition to the stock of coins by new issues. Yet even K. Verboven con- 
cluded that hoarding most probably absorbed some significant amount 
of the extra coinage minted in the 80s.7° Verboven, however, inferred 
that “it seems very unlikely that there was any deflation until at least the 
mid sixties” — but this does not necessarily follow. As we have seen, 
once we include credit money, which was most probably a significant 
portion of the aggregate money supply, there is a prima facie case that 
monetary contraction did occur by means of the credit crisis, along with 
demand shocks that induced a general price deflation in the crisis years 
of the 80s. 

As to the 40s Bc, Cicero reports that he thought all land was depreci- 
ated because of what he called caritas nummorum.” The expression 
caritas nummorum used by Cicero was thought by Nicolet to mean a 
“scarcity of money”, but Verboven argues instead that it refers to the 
high rate of interest in 49 Bc and hence the “high price of money”, 
owing to the fact that interest rates were high and many properties were 
bought on credit." For many, Verboven’s explanation of caritas num- 
morum seems a convincing view, and we will accept it in this paper. But 
even Verboven concedes that land prices fell in the 40s, though he cau- 
tions that we cannot be sure that commodity deflation also ensued.” 
Verboven points to the new issues of coinage from 49 to 46, as Caesar 


3 Barlow (1980) 216. 

™ Tt is well known that wars are often followed by sharp deflationary episodes: e.g., 
after the First World War many nations experienced deflationary shocks. 

75 Verboven (1997) 61: “Many of the newly minted pieces disappeared quickly from 
circulation in the eighties. They were buried, sometimes never to be retrieved. .... The 
large mint output of the eighties only slowly penetrated the economy”. For the monetary 
history of this period, see Pedroni (2006). 

76 Cic. Att. 9.9.4: Sed nunc omnia ista iacere puto propter nummorum caritatem. 

7 Nicolet (1971) 1219; Verboven (1997) 48, and Verboven (2003) 52-53. 

78 Verboven (1997) 53, and Verboven (2003) 55. 
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turned vast amounts of gold and silver bullion into coinage, and con- 
cludes that the money supply increased by 30-50% between 50 and 
45 Bc.” Certainly money supply must have been augmented from 46 BC 
by Caesar's issues of a gold coinage.? But Verboven concedes that, 
although the credit crisis of the 40s did not stem directly from a previous 
contraction in the money supply, nevertheless “massive hoarding” was 
the cause of the liquidity problems in the early 40s.8! We contend that, 
despite the increase in the minting of coinage, both hoarding and col- 
lapse of credit money will have contracted the money supply. Whether 
price deflation occurred will come down to how severe demand shocks 
were. 

Did price deflation occur in the 40s? For Verboven, both food prices 
and rent rose considerably in the early years of the civil war, and the 40s 
were an era of stagflation (economic contraction/stagnation and a rising 
price level), rather than deflation.? The case for an inflationary environ- 
ment in the 40s is admittedly a stronger one than in the 80s, and so we 
leave this question open, since it does not in the end affect the main 
argument of this paper. What can be said is that a price deflation might 
have been accompanied by the rising prices of some limited goods, such 
as food and goods bought or requisitioned for the war (such as clothes, 
shoes, weapons, transport wagons, horses, etc.), as long as price falls in 
a sufficiently large number of other goods offset the rises in the former: 
for deflation, as measured by a consumer price index, is an average of 
numerous price changes, both upwards and downwards. At a time when 
money was hoarded and purchasing of commodities fell, there would 
have been a downward pressure on many prices. As to rent, if rising 
rents squeezed the disposable incomes of lower class Romans, this will 
have contracted their spending on goods and services, so that the rises in 
rents most probably exacerbated the deflationary pressures on commodi- 
ties. Moreover, it was precisely difficulties in paying rents that affected 
the plebs in the 40s, so much so that Caesar introduced rent relief for a 
year from late 48 BC. So if both nominally fixed rent and rising food 


7 Verboven (1997) 50-51. 

80 See Verboven (2003) 62. 

8! Verboven (1997) 51. But cf. now Verboven (2003) 56, who questions the impact of 
hoarding in these years. 

€? Verboven (1997) 54: “The Caesarian regime most likely faced disruption through 
stagflation: rising prices in a context of falling production levels, not through deflation” ; 
and Verboven (2003) 64. 
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prices reduced real income, then household spending on other goods 
would have fallen, a process which would have exacerbated price defla- 
tion in these goods markets through reduced demand. But, as we have 
stressed above, price deflation in the 40s was not a necessary condition 
for a debt deflation — merely a further exacerbating factor. 

Let us now turn to a study of the 80s and 40s respectively, to see how 
other aspects of debt deflationary collapse — such as shocks to the econ- 
omy, debt liquidation, distress selling, and falls in asset prices — affected 
the economy. It will be seen that the dynamics of debt deflation explain 
what is known of the economic turmoil in these years. 


2. THE CRISIS OF 89-86 Bc®? 


It is possible that the crisis of the 80s was preceded by a scarcity of coin- 
age in the late 90s, given that Livius Drusus proposed debasement of 
silver coins in 91, and the /ex Papiria (in 92 or 91) involved the issuance 
of new bronze coins and sestertii.8* Then the disaster of the Social War 
(91-88 BC) struck Italy.8° Already this appears to have trigged the neces- 
sary shock to induce a credit crisis as creditors demanded repayment of 
debts.%f But confidence was later shaken by the civil strife during Sulla’s 
first march on Rome (88), and the Bellum Octavianum in 87 Bc. These 
years, as we will see below, were most probably ones of price deflation, 
a steep fall in land prices, and a credit and liquidity crisis. The growing 
seriousness of the situation was already clear in 89 when A. Sempronius 
Asellio — the urban praetor whose jurisdiction included private civil 
actions involving recovery of debts — attempted to force creditors to 
provide some respite to debtors, and, when this failed, to aid debtors in 
their trials by invoking an old law prohibiting usury."  Asellio was 


83 For bibliography, see Bennett (1923) 40-42; Frank (1933b) 54-58; Frank (1933a) 
253-255, 265-272; Jonkers (1959) 34-35; Badian (1962) 56; Bulst (1964) 307-337; 
Barlow (1978) 121-125 and 179-181; Barlow (1980) 202-219; Seager (1992) 180-181; 
Verboven (1994) 117-131; Williams (1998) 173-183; Lovano (2002) 70-73; Rollinger 
(2009) 23-38. 

84 Plin. HN 33.13.46. Barlow (1978) 121. 

85 On the Social War, see Gabba (1992) 104-128. 

86 App. BCiv. 1.54. 

#7 App. BCiv. 1.54; Val. Max. 9.7.4; Livy, Per. 74. Badian (1969) 475-481, especially 
480; Bulst (1964) 331-332; Evans (2007) 88-90; Barlow (1978) 122. See also Badian 
(1969) 480, n. 98: “The most reasonable possibility seems to be that he gave the creditors 
an action against the debtors, but allowed the latter an exceptio based on the old law. It 
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publicly murdered in January 89 Bc in a plot involving certain money- 
lenders whose interests were threatened by his pro-debtor actions.88 
In 88 BC came another attempt to solve the debt problem, and this time 
by the consuls L. Cornelius Sulla and Q. Pompeius Rufus, in the form of 
a law called the Lex Cornelia Pompeia unciaria that most probably 
capped interest rates at 8.33% (the legal maximum by an old but obso- 
lete law) and reduced debt by 1096.9? 

The evidence reviewed above leads to the conclusion that already by 
88 BC serious economic problems had been set in motion by the Social 
War. The coin hoards from this era suggest that even the base money 
supply of coin must have contracted sharply during the civil war and in 
the years following.” Then the existing economic problems were 
severely exacerbated by the disaster in the East, when Mithridates VI 
attacked Asia. By taking advantage of the Social War, Mithridates 
invaded and occupied Asia Minor in 89-88 BC, and this caused a severe 
disruption to income flows to Italy for Roman creditors.?! We are told 
explicitly by Cicero that Mithridates’ conquests caused many to lose 
large fortunes in Asia Minor, that payments were obstructed, and that 
confidence (fides) was destroyed.?? Cicero states that confidence and the 
"account of moneys" (ratio pecuniarum) — the credit system — operat- 
ing in Rome in the forum depended on Asian money: if the Asian moneys 
were lost, then the system of credit at Rome would also collapse.?? 

Before 88 BC, upper class Romans who owned property and land had 
been affected by the crisis of the Social War, but now the moneylenders 


would then be up to the iudices (to whom Appian says Asellio referred the difficulty) to 
decide whether the old law should be recognised as valid". 

88 On the date, see Badian (1969) 478. 

# See Festus 516L: Unciaria lex appellari coepta est quam L. Sulla et Q. Pom«peius 
Rufus» tulerunt qua sanctum est ut debitores decimam partem ... For modern literature, 
see Frank (1933a) 54-58; Frank (1933b) 269-270; Bulst (1964) 332-334; Barlow (1978) 
122-123; Andreau (1999) 91-92. 

99 Santangelo (2007) 185. On the coin hoards, see Crawford (1969) 76-81; Hollander 
(2007) 150-151. 

91 See Cic. Leg. Man. 7.19. Barlow (1978) 123-124; Lovano (2002) 70-71. 

?? Deinde quod nos eadem Asia atque idem iste Mithridates initio belli Asiatici docuit, 
id quidem certe calamitate docti memoria retinere debemus. Nam tum, cum in Asia 
magnas permulti res amiserunt, scimus Romae solutione impedita fidem concidisse. Non 
enim possunt una in civitate multi rem ac fortunas amittere ut non pluris secum in ean- 
dem trahant calamitatem: a quo periculo prohibete rem publicam (Cic. Leg. Man. 19). 

9 Et enim mihi credite id quod ipsi videtis: haec fides atque haec ratio pecuniarum 
quae Romae, quae in foro versatur, implicata est cum illis pecuniis Asiaticis et cohaeret; 
ruere illa non possunt ut haec non eodem labefacta motu concidant (Cic. Leg. Man. 19). 
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and creditor classes experienced problems of insolvency. In Italy, debts 
were again called in en masse, and debtors were soon faced with repay- 
ment difficulties.°* Matters were made worse by Sulla's march on Rome 
in 88 and the subsequent capture of Rome by the faction of Marius.” 
This must have intensified the hoarding of coin as political and eco- 
nomic uncertainty was made much worse. As we have seen, the demand 
for money can be analysed in terms of liquidity preference, and rising 
liquidity preference from the precautionary motive and speculative 
motives at this time will have induced money supply contraction. 
C.T. Barlow quite plausibly argued that this crisis was accompanied by 
an actual recession by 88, although he did not consider the dynamics of 
debt deflation to add to his analysis.’ Given the collapse of credit, it is 
a reasonable inference that investment suffered badly and that employ- 
ment and real output also collapsed. 

With the coinage base of the money supply effectively contracted by 
hoarding, and many negotiable nomina and other debt instruments 
redeemed for coin during the panic, we can conclude that the broad 
money supply — understood as the coinage plus credit money — must 
also have contracted, perhaps quite severely. A significant monetary 
contraction was a sign of increased liquidity preference, collapse of 
credit markets and demand shocks, and this gives us reason to think that 
actual price deflation followed, even if this is a deduction rather than 
something that can be confirmed by proper price data.” One asset that 
clearly did experience a fall in prices was land. The recall of debts and 
the problems that debtors faced in repaying their obligations would have 
led to distress selling of land, the basic collateral for debtors of means. 
Such a situation, as Fisher pointed out, exacerbates credit difficulties by 
further destroying the net value of debtors in terms of their main asset.” 
We can conclude that all the elements of a debt deflationary crisis were 
present in the 80s: significant private debt, a shock to confidence, finan- 
cial crisis, debt liquidation, distress selling of land, falls in land prices, 
and price deflation. 

In the desperate individual attempts to liquidate debts by selling land 
and further sales by creditors who had foreclosed on debtors, the actual 


% Livy, Per. 74; Sall. Cat. 33.2. 
9 Lovano (2002) 13-51. 

?6 Barlow (1978) 124. 

?7 Barlow (1978) 125. 

98 See Barlow (1980) 216. 
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result at the macroeconomic level was a disastrous surge in the real debt 
burden of many debtors. Both the burden of repaying the principal and 
interest payments on debt will have soared as the value of money in 
terms of its purchasing power rose (as price deflation gripped the econ- 
omy). We do not have direct evidence for wages in those sectors of the 
Roman economy where money wages were important, but a further rea- 
sonable inference is that loss of employment and wage cuts would have 
severely increased the burden of debt for lower class Romans. 

When Sulla moved to the east to fight Mithridates, Marius and Cinna 
returned to power in Rome (87). In 86 Bc, Marius and Cinna began 
consulships at Rome, but Marius died only seventeen days later in Janu- 
ary.! The government at Rome remained in the hands of Marian sup- 
porters and allies associated with popularis politics. In 86, a solution to 
the ongoing crisis was implemented, and the suffect consul L. Valerius 
Flaccus — Cinna’s colleague — pushed through debt relief.'?! The leg- 
islation that Valerius oversaw was the lex Valeria de aere alieno.!° The 
provisions of this law — which was perhaps passed in February 86 — 
make a great deal of sense when interpreted as a solution to a debt defla- 
tionary collapse.'® Sallust's (Cat. 33.2) assessment was that the lex 
Valeria passed “with the agreement of all the good men” (volentibus 
omnibus bonis) — though whether this really means widespread senato- 
rial and equestrian support or simply support from those who were pru- 
dent enough to see the benefits of the legislation is debateable. For 
Velleius Paterculus (2.23.2), the debt law of Valerius Flaccus was a 
most disgraceful (turpissima) solution, which perhaps reflects the vehe- 
ment opinions of those creditors opposed to it.'% 


?9 On this civil war, see Seager (1992) 165-173; Lovano (2002) 13-52; Bringmann 
(2007) 192. 

100 Plut. Mar. 46.6; Sert. 6.1. 

101 For a general account of laws passed in this period, see Williamson (2005) 
324-344. 

10? For ancient sources, see Vell. Pat. 2.23.2; Sall. Cat. 33.2. See also Lanzani (1909), 
416-432; Rotondi (1912) 347; Bennett (1923) 40-41; Frank (1933a) 56-57; Frank 
(1933b) 271-272; Badian (1962) 56; Royer (1967) 438-440; Barlow (1977) 299-300; 
Shatzman (1975) 207; Barlow (1978) 125-126; Barlow (1980) 216-219; Drexhage 
(1989) 127-128; Williams (1998) 180; Lovano (2002) 72-73. 

105 On the date, see Lovano (2002) 72. 

104 Vell. Pat. 2.23.2: In huius [viz., Marius] locum suffectus Valerius Flaccus, turpis- 
simae legis auctor qua creditoribus quadrantem solui iusserat, cuius facti merita eum 
poena intra biennium consecuta est. 
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The crucial provision of the lex Valeria was to cut the value of debts 
by 75%: thus debtors only had to pay one quarter of their original debt. 
A consequence of this was that one sestertius of debt could be repaid 
with a copper as, which was remembered, so it would appear, as of great 
help to the Roman poor.!°5 Royer proposed that the law only applied to 
debts incurred before the civil war or in the previous two years before 
86, and this is persuasive.'°° Government debt was also subject to the 
adjustment.!°? We deduce that the sheer scale of the reduction indicates 
that the 80s saw the worst deflationary crisis of the late Republic, for 
even Caesar’s measures in the 40s to cut debt only appear to have 
reduced the burden by about 25% (Suet. Iul. 42.2). Already an earlier 
law of 88 BC by Sulla and Q. Pompeius Rufus may have reduced debt by 
10%. But L. Valerius Flaccus’ legislation went well beyond even that. 
Barlow deduced that the “75% reduction in debts probably reflects the 
deflation of land prices since 88 and the general deflation caused by 
hoarding and the shortage of coins in circulation”.!°8 Although it is 
obviously wrong to think that the Romans were able to measure com- 
modity price deflation with the accuracy of anything like a modern con- 
sumer price index, nevertheless a very general estimate of the move- 
ments in prices must have been noticeable even to them, and Barlow’s 
explanation of the Valerian law is persuasive. The lex Valeria de aere 
alieno makes a great deal of sense when one understands that debt con- 
tracts are set in nominal terms. The radical adjustment that the law 
effected was implemented to bring debts in line with both depreciated 
land and general commodity prices. Some scholars think that Sulla 
revoked the lex Valeria, but the evidence is hardly conclusive, and its 
continued application seems more likely.!” 

Yet another argument in favour of a general price deflation in these 
years is the survival of the Roman banking and moneylending commu- 
nity after 86. How, we might ask, did they avert mass bankruptcy if the 
nominal value of their loans to debtors were cut by 75%? The answer is 


15 Sall. Cat. 33.2. 

106 Royer (1967) 439: “Il est évident que la mesure ne vise ni les dettes récentes ni les 
dettes futures, comme le dit C. Lanzani ..., mais seulement les dettes vieilles d'au moins 
deux ans, c'est-à-dire contractées avant 88, l'année qui marque le début des massacres”. 
Lovano (2002) 73 holds the same view. 

17 Cic, Font. 1.1-2, 5; Quinct. 17. Barlow (1980) 211. 

108 Barlow (1980) 216. See also Barlow (1978) 126. 

1? Those who propose that the law was revoked by Sulla include Frank (19332) 57; 
and Royer (1967) 439. Cf. Lovano (2002) 76. 
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that the losses of creditors were probably not as severe as it first appears, 
for the repayment of debt to them was in the currency of higher value, 
which afforded them money whose purchasing power had a real value 
much greater than at the beginning of the collapse.!!° Thus 
the financial system at Rome survived. In the aftermath of the crisis, the 
edict of M. Gratidianus was implemented in 85 BC to remove from cir- 
culation false and debased coins and to stabilise the exchange rate 
between the denarius and the as — an indication of the monetary chaos 
that had occurred in the previous years.!!! The problem of counterfeited 
coins had been serious in the 80s. The reason was that the motive for 
forging became all the greater in view of the high value of money 
induced by the price deflation, for the returns to such fraud were 
considerable.!!? 

We conclude that the evidence for debt deflation in the 80s rests on 
solid foundations. We now turn to the crisis of the 40s. 


3. THE CRISIS OF 49-45 Bc!!3 


Already before the civil war, there were signs of an economic crisis at 
Rome. In 51, the senate implemented a law to cap interest at 12% a year, 
mostly probably because rates rose with the mounting political tensions 
and fear of civil war.!!4 Later the tribunes also attempted to reinforce 
this law on interest (Dio Cass. 41.37). Even Verboven has conceded the 
possibility that the money supply (understood as the stock of coin) may 
have contracted in the late 50s BC precisely before the crisis erupted.!! 


110 Barlow (1980) 216: “The moneylenders suffered a paper loss, but in reality they 
probably lost little. With the /ex Valeria they now had a chance to recover at least part of 
their capital. If they foreclosed they still received the same property as before. 
Furthermore, when they collected on their loans, they received the deflated currency of 
86, not the currency of 89 or 88: in real values they may have lost almost nothing”. 

!!! Cic. Off. 3.80; Plin. HN 33.132. See Crawford (1985) 187-193; Verboven (1994) 
117-131; Williams (1998) 180-181. 

112 Barlow (1980) 217-218. 

113 Frank (1933b) 311-312, 348-352; Royer (1967) 442-449; Frederiksen (1966) 128- 
141; Nicolet (1971) 1214-1220; Drexhage (1989) 128-129; Rawson (1992) 424-467; 
Andreau (1999) 103-104; Verboven (1997) 47-54; Barlow (1978) 186-191; Billows 
(2009) 214-215, 243; Gelzer (1968) 221; Giovannini (1995) 19-20; Goldsworthy (2006) 
448-449, 454. For background, see Rollinger (2009) 49-62. 

14 Cic. Att. 5.21.13. 

15 Verboven (2003) 61-62. 
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On 7 January 49 Bc, the senate delivered its senatus consultum ulti- 
mum against Caesar, ! 16 and the latter's crossing of the Rubicon followed 
swiftly on 11 January.!" After Caesar overran Ariminum, Ancona and 
Arretium, Pompey and many senators fled Rome on 17-18 January.!!8 
The prospect of many leading senators and equestrians being killed or 
exiled, as well as all the uncertainties of war, must have induced panic 
amongst creditors. Hoarding, as in the 80s, is confirmed in the archaeo- 
logical evidence and the literary sources.!? Given his reputation as a 
popularis, Caesar was also expected to cancel debts when the war broke 
out.?? Cicero complained that Caesar had on his side all those in 
debt, whose numbers were much greater than Cicero had imagined.!”! 
C. Caelius had expressed much the same belief (Cic. Fam. 8.14.3). 

In 49 Bc at the beginning of the civil war, a credit crisis loomed in 
Rome as creditors demanded repayment of debt in cash during the uncer- 
tainty." Already early in the year land prices were falling.!°* This sug- 
gests that not only disaffected debtors but also many senators and eques- 
trians whose economic position was exacerbated by the asset deflation 
of land were driven into Caesar’s arms as the crisis unfolded. 

Although in later years confiscations of property by Caesar no doubt 
contributed to the fall in prices, # it is notable that the discernible fall in 
property value occurred before the confiscations began. Cicero face- 
tiously complained in February 49 that no one had ever done more to 
make urban property prices collapse than Pompey when he had aban- 
doned Rome.!5 What was the cause of falling land prices? Cicero 


116 Caes, BCiv. 1.5.3-5; Plut. Caes. 31.2; Suet. Iul. 31.1; App. BCiv. 2.33; Dio Cass. 
45.27.2. 

117 Plut. Caes. 32.4-8; Suet. Jul. 32; App. BCiv. 2.35; Dio Cass. 41.4.1. 

118 Plut. Caes. 33.4-6, 34.1; Caes. BCiv. 1.14.1-3; Dio Cass. 41.6.1. 

119 Dio Cass. 41.38.1; Crawford (1985) 192 (fig. 74). 

120 Cic. Att. 7.11.1; 10.8.2. 

121 Cic. Att. 7.3.5: omnis, qui aere alieno premantur, quos pluris esse intellego quam 
putaram. Strangely, Cicero also admits that the publicani were very friendly to Caesar 
and that the faeneratores merely desired peace (Cic. Aft. 7.7.5). 

122 Dio Cass. 41.37-8; Suet. Jul. 42.2; Caes. BCiv. 3.1, and 20; App. BCiv. 2.198; 
Plut. Caes. 37.1. 

13 Cic. Att. 7.18.4; 9.9.4. 

14 Dio Cass. 42.51.2. The fear of coming confiscations was already expressed in May 
49 by Servius Sulpicius Rufus (Cic. Art. 10.14.1), who believed that both Pompey and 
Caesar faced money difficulties (utriusque difficultatem pecuniarum) and would seize 
elite property. 

125 Cic. Att. 7.17.1: nemo enim umquam tantum de urbanis praediis detraxit. videsne 
me etiam iocari? 
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reports that major faeneratores like Titinius and Ligus had trouble 
obtaining payment from their debtors (Cic. Aft. 7.18.4), just as Cicero’s 
brother Quintus struggled to pay his debts to Atticus even when he tried 
to obtain money from Egnatius Rufus (Aft. 7.18.4). By May, Cicero 
complained of his own debtors who could not make repayments and the 
continuing liquidity problems of his brother (Cic. Aft. 10.11.2). It appears 
that, when Roman creditors demanded repayment, many debtors simply 
could not meet their debts, and since credit markets were frozen further 
lending was not possible (Dio Cass. 41.37.1). Therefore it is likely that 
distress selling of land was a fundamental cause of the property deflation 
in 49, as in the 80s. A secondary factor was deferred purchasing of land 
in expectation of falling prices as speculators held cash in expectation of 
being able to buy up land at low prices, a situation seen clearly in the 
crisis of AD 33 (Tac. Ann. 6.17). Although not directly mentioned in 
the sources, banks may also have been subject to liquidity problems. 
Once again we see that the fundamental processes driving a debt defla- 
tion can be identified: the perennial problem of private debt levels, loss 
of confidence (fides), debt liquidation, distress selling of land, property 
deflation, and quite possibly price deflation. As we have seen above, a 
general deflation in commodity prices is not a necessary factor for mod- 
erate debt deflation, so even if it is assumed that Caesar’s regime suf- 
fered some inflationary pressures the case for a crisis as postulated in 
modern debt deflationary theory — through falling asset prices — can 
still be made. 

On 6 April 49 Bc Caesar left Italy for Massilia (Caes. BCiv. 1.33.4) 
and during his absence in Spain, matters must have become very uncer- 
tain in Italy, as Pompeian forces amassed in the east, and war seemed 
inevitable. In December Caesar returned to Rome (Caes. BCiv. 3.2.1; 
Plut. Caes. 37.1-2), and it was at this point that he took measures to 
address the crisis. Creditors, we are told by Dio Cassius, were involved 
in a most relentless calling in of debts, but debtors could not pay, having 
difficulties borrowing or selling property.'?° Creditors were demanding 
repayment of the principals of debts in coined money (tò àpyaiov £v 
àpyvpi@),!7 which strongly suggests that credit money (nomina) was 


126 Dio Cass. 41.37.1: &neióT] yàp ot te Sedavencoteg TLOÙ MIKPOTÁTAG vüc Eonpü- 
&etc, Gite Kai MOAA@V ypnuotov Sid TE tùs GTÜGELS kai iù TODS TOAÉHOLS npoo- 
Seduevot, EMOLODVTO, Kai TOV SMELAOVT@V cuyvoi OÙOË &£0£Xovtec dtododvai TL 
ÜTÔ TOV adTOV ÉOUVOVTO ... . 

127 Dio Cass. 41.37.3. 
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no longer acceptable to discharge debt through delegatio, as in normal 
times. The demand to repay debt in hard cash itself will have destroyed 
a good many negotiable debt instruments, and so the money supply was 
contracting, not only because of this loss of credit money but also 
because of hoarding. Caesar himself acknowledged that, since confi- 
dence (fides) throughout all of Italy was rather difficult, loans were not 
being repaid.'”® Caesar allowed debtors to repay debts by payment in 
property valued at the pre-war prices in the process of aestimatio." The 
solution of paying a debt by direct transfer of property in place of money 
(although at market value) was private practice to some degree before 
Caesar passed his law.!5° But Caesar's valuations at pre-war prices were 
an ingenious solution to deal with the debt problems, even if some doubt 
how effective this solution was, especially as it could have been intended 
to allow debtors to hold onto land until prices recovered.'?! The second 
measure that Caesar took was to forbid anyone from holding more than 
60,000 sesterces in silver or gold (Dio Cass. 41.38.1-2). Caesar’s action 
here was presumably intended to stop hoarding and induce lending and 
allow credit markets to function again.'** This provision may have been 
part of the troublesome law known to Tacitus (Ann. 6.16) as the lex de 
modo credendi possidendique intra Italiam.'* 

Caesar by his actions showed himself no radical on the issue of debt, 
and distanced himself in his own writings from those who had agitated 
for complete debt cancellation (tabulae novae).'*4 Although Caesar's 
departure to the east put on hold any further resolution to the economic 
problems in Italy, by 48 Bc other politicians at Rome were agitating for 
more radical debt relief. M. Caelius Rufus proposed a bill that suspended 
debt payments for six years and without interest, and then a more radical 
law for tabulae novae and remission in rents for a year. However, he 


18 Caes, BCiv. 3.1: his rebus confectis, cum fides tota Italia esset angustior, neque 
creditae pecuniae solverentur, constituit ut arbitri darentur. 

9 Caes. BCiv. 3.1.1: per eos fierent aestimationes possessionum etrerum, quanti 
quaeque earum ante bellum fuisset, atque eae creditoribus traderentur; Suet. Iul. 42.3; 
App. BCiv. 2.48; Cic. Att. 7.17.1. See Frederiksen (1966) 133-134; Craver (2010) 141- 
142; Williamson (2005) 398 (for whom this measure did not resolve the debt crisis). 

130 Craver (2010) 141-142. 

131 Frederiksen (1966) 133. 

13? Dio Cass. 41.38.1-2. Harris (2008) 177-178. 

133 Frederiksen (1966) 134, 141. 

134 Caes. BCiv. 3.1.1: hoc et ad timorem novarum tabularum tollendum minuen- 
dumque, qui fere bella et civiles dissensiones sequi consuevit, et ad debitorum tuendam 
existimationem esse aptissimum existimavit. 
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was driven from Rome, and joined the cause of Milo, who was also 
attempting to win over those in distress from debt. But Milo was killed 
by Caesar’s cavalry and Caelius Rufus’ death in Bruttium soon 
followed. ?? 

Suetonius notes how Caesar disappointed the expectation of total debt 
cancellation, but also how the aestimatio solution may have been modi- 
fied in 48 to involve further reduction of debts: 


De pecuniis mutuis disiecta novarum tabularum expectatione, quae 
crebro movebatur, decrevit tandem, ut debitores creditoribus satis fac- 
erent per aestimationem possessionum, quanti quasque ante civile bel- 
lum comparassent, deducto summae aeris alieni, si quid usurae nomine 
numeratum aut perscriptum fuisset; qua condicione quarta pars fere 
crediti deperibat. 

When the expectation of debt cancellation — which was often pro- 
posed — had been disappointed, Caesar decreed in the end that debt- 
ors should satisfy their creditors by the assessment of the value (aes- 
timatio) of their estates for as much as what they would have obtained 
before the civil war, with the interest paid in cash or by written assig- 
nation deducted from the total debt. By this arrangement, about a 
fourth of the debt was extinguished (Suet. Iul. 42.2).16 


The deductions from the total debt appear to have been introduced by 
Caesar in 48 BC, perhaps to be enforced by the praetors from 47.!5 The 
measures, we are told, reduced debt by 25%. The contrast with the lex 
Valeria de aere alieno is stark: for the latter had cut debts by 75%. 
There are alternative inferences that can be made from this: either the 
deflationary crisis under Caesar was not as severe as that in the 80s, or 
Caesar’s measures did not go far enough in addressing the debt defla- 
tionary problems. A secondary issue here is that Caesar also allowed 
debtors to deduct interest already paid in cash or by another means 
denoted by the participle perscriptum. Since perscriptum is opposed to 
payment in hard cash (numeratum), it is likely that Suetonius means 
payments that had been made by credit transactions from one account to 
another through banks, or payment by use of negotiable nomina (credit 


135 Dio Cass. 42.22.1-4, and 25.1-3; Liv. Per. 111; Caes. BCiv. 3.20-22. Goldsworthy 
(2006) 449; Gelzer (1968) 227-228; Williamson (2005) 399. Rotondi (1912) 415 includes 
these measures under the law he calls the /ex Julia de pecuniis mutuis, which he dates to 
49 BC. 

136 For commentary, see Butler & Cary (1982) 101-102; Rollinger (2009) 179-180. 

137 Frederiksen (1966) 134. Plutarch (Caes. 37.1) places this in 49 Bc. 
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money) through delegatio.'** That requires that Caesar was attempting 
to restore faith in negotiable nomina, and, as it stands, this passage rein- 
forces the importance of credit money for the economy of the late 
Republic. 

Despite his changes to the aestimatio process, Caesar also eventually 
felt bound, at around the same time, to implement M. Caelius Rufus’ 
proposal for rent relief for a year (Dio Cass. 42.51.1). This should be 
placed in late 48 Bc after 28 September, as Frederiksen has shown on the 
basis of the Fasti Ostienses.?? Soon afterwards in 47, P. Cornelius 
Dolabella again raised the spectre of tabulae novae and remission of 
rents, but his machinations provoked a full scale attack on the Forum by 
Antony.!# 

Two other laws were passed in Caesar’s last years that suggest a con- 
tinuing debt crisis. If the lex de modo credendi possidendique intra Ital- 
iam had been passed in 49 Bc, it was now reaffirmed or possibly extended 
in 46 or 45 Bc.!4 This law required that persons of wealth had to hold 
some proportion of their capital — perhaps 50% or 75% — in Italian 
land, and set a limit on how much money could be lent out at interest.!4 
Whether it also imposed a ceiling on interest rates is disputed.'* The 


138 On the meaning of perscriptum, see Andreau (1987) 568-581: “Perscribere peut 
désigner ici un virement de compte à compte (mais non un ordre de virement), ou un 
paiement bancaire (parce que les paiements bancaires, même ceux qui s’effectuent en 
espèces, laissent des traces écrites). Mais Mommsen n’excluait pas que perscriptum fuis- 
set désignât dans ce texte la quittance que le débiteur devait produire pour prouver le 
versement des intérêts. Une cession de créance n’est pas non plus à exclure”. See also 
Grôschler (1997) 327-328; Rollinger (2009) 179-180. For the general meaning of per- 
scribere or perscriptio in the context of finance and banking, see Andreau (1987) 568- 
583. For the receptum argentarii, a related practice, see Andreau (1987) 597-602; 
Petrucci (2002) 57-65; Fasolino (2000) 169-189. 

139 Frederiksen (1966) 133-134. 

140 Dio Cass. 42.29.1-2; 42.31.1-33.3; Cic. Att. 11.23.3; Liv. Per. 113; Plut. Ant. 8-9. 
Gelzer (1968) 261-262. 

1^! Frederiksen (1966) 134, 141. On the law, see Billeter (1898) 175-177; Mommsen 
(1922) 537; Koestermann (1965) 277; Bellen (1976) 218-221; Lo Cascio (1978) 201- 
202; Rodewald (1976) 3-4; Wolters (1987) 24, 28-33; Giovannini (1995) 23; Andreau 
(1999) 104; Verboven (2002) 175; Tchernia (2003) 134-139. 

142 Tacitus (Ann. 6.16) describes this law as a legem dictatoris Caesaris ... de modo 
credendi possidendique intra Italiam ... omissam olim. See Bellen (1976) 218-219. For a 
comparable law on investment in Italian land by the emperor Trajan, see Plin. Ep. 6.19. 
Giovannini (1995) 24 and 26-29 postulates that already in the late Republic senators were 
underinvesting in Italian land, and instead preferred investment in the provinces. 

43 For those who question whether Caesar's law capped interest rates, see Rodewald 
(1976) 3; Andreau (1999) 92; Tchernia (2003) 136, n. 12. Cf. Giovannini (1995) 22; 
Frederiksen (1966) 134. 
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later enforcement of this law led to the credit crisis of AD 33 under 
Tiberius. At that time, after the initial crisis, the senate decreed that 
two thirds of faenus had to be invested in Italian land.!4 This senatus 
consultum applied to faeneratores (Suet. Tib. 48.1), but, given that 
many senators and equestrians lent money at interest, the law must 
have applied to them too. Some think that the two thirds provision 
was also the content of Caesar's law. Mommsen and Billeter sug- 
gested that Caesar’s law required 50% of capital to be invested in 
land,!4° but this appears to be little more than speculation. Given the 
conservatism of Tiberius, perhaps the two thirds provision was part of 
Caesar’s original law, which Tiberius revived by means of the sen- 
ate's decree.!4 Caesar's measure would have bolstered land prices 
and was perhaps designed by him or his advisers to stop and reverse 
the property deflation, a fundamental problem driving the economic 
problems in the 40s. 

The final law concerning debt that was enacted by Caesar, in 46 or 
45 BC, was the lex Iulia de bonis cedendis, which instituted the proce- 
dure of cessio bonorum."® This allowed a heavily indebted person to 
declare bankruptcy and voluntarily cede a certain amount of his property 
to his creditors (cessio bonorum), without suffering infamia and allow- 
ing him enough property to live on. The legislation provided a last life- 
line to debtors with unpayable debts, but those with no property did not 
benefit, and a reasonable excuse was needed.!^? 

The flurry of legislation that was introduced by Caesar throughout the 
40s concerning debt implies a problem that was not solved by the origi- 
nal measures of 49 Bc. In particular, the lex Iulia de bonis cedendis 
requires that bankruptcies were a persistent problem even as late as 45, 
and that this law was designed to allow debtors — perhaps members of 
the elite — to save their reputations and a portion of their wealth from 


1^ Tac. Ann. 6.17: ad hoc senatus praescripserat, duas quisque faenoris partis in 
agris per Italiam conlocaret. On whether the word faenus in Tacitus means "interest" or 
“total capital”, see Tchernia (2003) 135. 

1 Frank (1935) 336. 

146 Billeter (1898) 175-176; Mommsen (1922) 537. 

47 See Bellen (1976) 219, n. 21. 

148 On the law, see Frederiksen (1966) 135-141; Rollinger (2009) 181-182. Frederiksen 
detects a reference to the law in Cic. Fam. 11.28.2. Some contend that Augustus instituted 
this law. On cessio bonorum, see Wlassak (1899); Guenoun (1920); Woess (1922) 485- 
529; De Zulueta (1953) 136; Royer (1967) 449-450; Crook (1984) 176-178. 

1 Frederiksen (1966) 135-136. 
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creditors. The issues of how effective Caesar’s laws on debt were and 
when the crisis of the 40s abated must remain open questions, even if 
deflationary pressures must have been relieved by the influx of gold 
coinage after 46 Bc and credit conditions may have improved after the 
initial laws in 49 Bc. We suggest that Caesar’s reforms did not fully 
resolve the debt deflationary crisis of 40s, and that after the dictator’s 
murder there was a renewal of the political and economic uncertainty 
until the heirs of Caesar won the battle of Philippi (42 Bc).'*° 


CONCLUSION 


The theory of debt deflation — as developed by Irving Fisher, Hyman 
Minsky and modern Post Keynesians — sees debt deflationary crisis as 
induced by (1) a large volume of private debt in an economy, (2) some 
crisis causing loss of confidence, (3) debt liquidation and distress sell- 
ing, and (4) asset and commodity deflation. A contraction in the money 
supply is caused by destruction of credit money. Both debtors and credi- 
tors suffer as insolvency and bankruptcies rise. Real output suffers and 
often recessions occur. When income is lost and the underlying collat- 
eral for loans loses its value, debtors face an increased burden of debt. 
The crucial factor is that debt is fixed in nominal terms. A general defla- 
tion exacerbates the situation — even though this is not a strictly neces- 
sary factor for moderate debt deflation. 

Neoclassical economic theory has badly neglected the phenomenon of 
debt deflation, as have those economic historians dependent on Margin- 
alist thinking in economics. In the first part of this paper we have dem- 
onstrated that neoclassical monetary theory is badly flawed by its neglect 
of endogenous money dynamics and the problems of the mono-causal 
quantity theory of money. All ancient Roman economic historians should 
take account of the increased interest in the role of credit money in the 
late Republican economy, and future research should in particular take 
account of endogenous money theory and the limitations of the quantity 
theory approach in explaining inflation. If Modernism as a coherent 
methodology in relation to the study of ancient economics is to be 


150 The evidence of coin hoards continues to show uncertainty until c. 41 BC, and, to 
some extent, even after this date up until 31 Bc. See Crawford (1985) 192 (fig. 74). 
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successful, then it should consider the merits of a Post Keynesian mon- 
etary theory and shun the flawed ideas of neoclassical economics. This 
is our contribution to the Primitivism versus Modernism debate. 

We have concluded that debt deflation theory and the Post Keynesian 
theory of endogenous money explicate the credit and economic turmoil 
in 89-86 and 49-45 Bc. Roman society in this period was undoubtedly 
plagued by private debt problems at many levels of society. The crisis 
decades were marked by shocks to confidence, hoarding and contraction 
in the credit money component of the money supply. During both crises, 
falls in the price of land fulfilled another prerequisite of debt deflation, 
for land was the fundamental asset and security for many debtors. The 
credit and debt deflationary crisis of the 80s was induced by the after- 
math of the Social War (91-88 Bc), Mithridates’ attack on Asia and the 
civil war at Rome, and this period was probably the worst economic 
crisis of the late Republic. In 86, the turmoil was resolved by L. Valerius 
Flaccus’ lex Valeria de aere alieno, a law which cut all debts by 75%. 
This strongly suggests that land deflation had been severe and that a 
commodity deflation had also occurred. The fact that Roman banks and 
moneylenders survived this crisis would confirm that they avoided mass 
bankruptcy because prices had dropped and the repayment in a strongly 
appreciated currency protected them to some degree. 

During the 40s, indications of some economic crisis preceded the 
actual war. Caesar’s invasion of Italy and the flight of the Pompeians 
shocked the economy, as did Caesar’s reputation as a popularis politi- 
cian and his support amongst debtors. Both a credit crisis and fall in land 
prices began early in the year, which probably intensified throughout 
49 Bc. Caesar passed a number of measures to deal with this crisis, from 
December 49 to c. 45: the transfer of land assessed at pre-war prices to 
pay debt, the law to limit holding of coin, the lex de modo credendi pos- 
sidendique intra Italiam, and the lex Iulia de bonis cedendis. Although 
the evidence for general price deflation is not as strong in the 40s as in 
the 80s, nevertheless Caesar’s reforms cut debt by 25%, and his laws 
were designed to stabilise land prices and to allow credit markets to 
function again. It is likely that Caesar’s various and repeated measures 
to deal with the debt crisis — and the exploitation of the issue by other 
populares — were not as successful as those in the 80s. 

We conclude with a final observation: the inflationary troubles of the 
3rd and 4th centuries AD have long been a lively research issue relevant 
to the social and economic decline of the late Roman Empire, but we 
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contend that the debt deflationary crises of the 1st century BC are an 
underestimated source of the economic turmoil that engulfed the late 
Republic. 
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SULLA AND THE TARPEIAN ROCK IN 88 AND 82 BC* 


Abstract: In 88, the slave who betrayed the tribune Sulpicius was 
manumitted in accordance with the Sullan hostis-declaration, but then 
he was hurled from the Tarpeian Rock to punish his treachery and 
deter potential servile unrest. In 82, Sulla precipitated a freedman sus- 
pected of harbouring one of the proscribed. This article argues that 
Sulla returned to the Tarpeian Rock, to execute an ex-slave for his 
loyalty, in order to persuade potential slave accomplices that they 
would not be subjected to arbitrary punishment if they killed or 
betrayed their proscribed masters for the promised rewards of money 
and manumission. 


Twelve men were declared hostes, or public enemies, after Sulla’s march 
on Rome in 88 Bc. Marius fled the city with his son and suffered the 
humiliations of life as a fugitive on the run, but eventually he made his 
way to safety on an island off the coast of Africa.! The tribune P. Sulpicius 
Rufus also fled, but he was caught and killed. He took refuge on an 
estate to the south of Rome, and one of his slaves betrayed his hiding 
place to the soldiers sent by Sulla to track and kill him. The slave 
received his freedom as the reward for acting as an informer. Paradoxi- 
cally, he was then subjected to an exemplary public execution for the 
crime of betraying his master: he was hurled from the Tarpeian Rock, 
with the pilleus, the cap of liberty, placed on his head.” An inverse case 
of precipitation is attested just over five years later in the Sullan pro- 
scriptions of 82 Bc. On this occasion the victim was not a treacherous 
slave but a loyal freedman suspected of having broken the prohibition on 


* [ am grateful to the editors for accepting this article, to the anonymous referees for 
their comments, and to Federico Santangelo (University of Newcastle) for invaluable 
feedback on the various drafts. 

' Hostis-declaration: App. B.C. 1.60; senatorial decree: Livy Per. 77; Val. Max. 
1.5.5; Flor. 2.9.8; Plut. Sull. 10.1; law of popular assembly: Vell. Pat. 2.19.1; cf. Allély 
(2007) 177-179. Flight of Marius and his son: Vell. Pat. 2.19.2-4; Plut. Mar. 35.8-40.14; 
App. B.C. 1.61-62; cf. Carney (1961); van Ooteghem (1964) 288-302. Of the nine hostes 
known by name, Sulpicius is the only one known to have been killed. 

? Sulpicius was killed at a country villa: Livy Per. 77; Val. Max. 6.5.7; or in the 
marshes of Laurentum: Vell. Pat. 2.19.1; one source conflates the slave's betrayal with 
his punishment and places the capture of Sulpicius on the Capitol: Oros. 5.19.6. Precipi- 
tation: Val. Max. 6.5.7; Livy Per. 77; Plut. Sull. 10.1. Sulpicius was hunted down by a 
unit of cavalry: Vell. Pat. 2.19.1 (cf. App. B.C. 1.60, for the suggestion of bounty hunt- 
ers). The name of the soldier who struck the fatal blow is not known, but his identity 
seems to have been common knowledge: Rhet. Her. 1.25. 
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assisting the proscribed.? Plutarch, our only source, tells the story to 
illustrate the topic of Sulla’s ancestral poverty: he states that the freed- 
man reminded Sulla, who was present at the execution, that they had 
once lived in the same building and that his rent for the upstairs rooms 
had been only slightly less than Sulla’s rent for the ground-floor apart- 
ment.^ The precipitation of the slave of Sulpicius has been studied in 
detail.? By contrast, the freedman's precipitation in the proscriptions has 
received little comment.’ It is my aim in this article to show that the two 
Sullan instances of precipitation, in 88 and 82, form an antithetical pair. 
In each instance the message must be understood in terms of the role of 
slaves in the mechanics of state violence. 

The passages which describe the death of Sulpicius and the fate of his 
slave are the proof texts which inform us that Sulla promised state man- 
umission to any slave who killed or betrayed one of the twelve hostes of 
88 Bc. Plutarch, in his Life of Sulla, states only that Sulpicius was killed 
after he was betrayed by his slave, and that Sulla first granted the slave 
his freedom before having him hurled from the Tarpeian Rock. The Liv- 
ian Periochae alludes to an official reward and offers an explanation for 
the slave's punishment: he was manumitted “so that he should have the 
reward promised to an informer" and then thrown from the Tarpeian 
Rock “for the crime of betraying his master”. Orosius implies that Sulla 
issued a public statement, endorsed by his consular colleague Q. Pom- 
peius Rufus, to explain his actions: “the consuls decreed that the slave 
should be manumitted because he had informed against a public enemy, 
but also that he should be thrown from the Tarpeian Rock because he 
had betrayed his master". Valerius Maximus uses the episode to moral- 
ise on the theme of justice: the slave is labelled a parricide, and Sulla is 
praised for granting his manumission “in order to maintain the integrity 
of his own edict" before ordering him to be hurled from the Tarpeian 
Rock “with the cap of liberty won by his crime". Emphasis is given to 


3 Plut. Sull. 1.6, quoted in full below. 

4 Plut. Sull. 1.6-7. 

? The best analysis is Schumacher (1982) 92-104. 

[t is not even mentioned by David (1984) 134-139 or Cadoux (2008) 215-218 in 
their surveys of the known instances of precipitation. Cf. Hinard (1987) 119 for a brief 
discussion of the Tarpeian Rock in a survey of the topography of public executions in 
Rome; the two Sullan cases of precipitation are noted but not compared. 

7 Plut. Sull. 10.2; Livy Per. 77; Oros. 5.19.6; Val. Max. 6.5.7. Some sources record 
Sulpicius’ death with no mention of his slave's betrayal: Cic. De Or. 3.11; Nep. Art. 2.1- 
2; Flor. 2.9.8; App. B.C. 1.60; Eutr. 5.4; Firm. Mat. 1.7.30. 
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the fact that the slave was freed as an official reward for acting as an 
informer, and thus killing by proxy, but it must be assumed that rewards 
were also offered to slaves who struck the fatal blow themselves, and it 
may be that they were also promised money in addition to their 
freedom. 

It is possible to explain why Sulla appealed to slave accomplices and 
why he then executed the one slave who is known to have responded to 
his proclamation. The twelve men named in the Sullan hostis-declaration 
were defined as outlaws, and Appian explains that “anyone meeting 
them had been authorised to kill them with impunity or to drag them 
before the consuls, while their goods had been confiscated”.? Slaves 
were chattels, and as confiscated property which vested in the state the 
slave of a hostis was released from the bonds of the slave-master rela- 
tionship; this was the jurisprudential basis for the promise of legal 
immunity and state manumission for slaves in the Sullan hostis-declara- 
tion of 88.!° Sulla wanted his enemies dead, and he was prepared to use 
every means at his disposal to ensure that they did not escape: military 
forces were dispatched to carry out manhunts, orders were issued to the 
municipalities of small-town Italy, and a bounty was placed on the heads 
of the twelve hostes.!! In addition, rewards were promised to enlist 
slaves as proxy assassins, thus giving them the power of life and death 
over their masters. Some slaves remained loyal. Marius the Younger 
made his escape from a villa belonging to his wife's grandfather with the 
assistance of a slave overseer who concealed him in a cart carrying 
beans and drove him to safety just as a troop of cavalry arrived at the 
estate to conduct a search.'? Marius the Elder had a retinue of faithful 


8 Schumacher (1982) 94. Cf. Thein (2013) 165-171 for a survey of promises of state 
manumission to slave informers and other slave accomplices in the period of the 
Republic. 

? App. B.C. 1.60; cf. Diod. Sic. 37.29.3. 

10 Schumacher (1982) 94. 

!! Manhunts near Rome: Vell. Pat. 2.19.1; Plut. Mar. 35.10-11; cf. App. B.C. 1.60. 
Local militia sent by Geminius of Terracina: Plut. Mar. 36.5, 37.1-5, 38.1-2. Orders to 
hunt and kill the twelve hostes, sent to all cities in Italy: Plut. Mar. 38.3. Bounty: Plut. 
Sull. 10.2. 

12 Paradoxically, Sulla justified his hostis-declaration in part with the charge that 
Marius had incited a slave insurrection: App. B.C. 1.60; Marius had promised freedom to 
any slave who assisted him in the street fighting during Sulla's march on Rome: Val. 
Max. 8.6.2; App. B.C. 1.58; Plut. Mar. 35.7, Sull. 9.14; Oros. 5.19.5. 

13 Plut. Mar. 35.10-12; the villa belonged to the augur Q. Mucius Scaevola, who is 
said to have been the only senator to voice his opposition to the Sullan hostis-declaration: 
Val. Max. 3.8.5. 
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friends and loyal slaves with him during his flight along the coast of 
Italy from Rome to Minturnae; two slaves are mentioned because they 
helped him as he struggled to swim to a merchant ship to escape from 
horsemen who had tracked them along the shore.!* But not every slave 
was immune to the incentives laid out in the Sullan hostis-declaration, 
and the tribune Sulpicius was caught and killed after his hiding place 
was betrayed by one of his slaves to a unit of soldiers. The slave received 
his freedom as his reward, but then he was executed to punish his 
betrayal of his master.! 

The execution of the slave of Sulpicius was an exemplary punishment 
which proclaimed that slaves were no longer permitted to kill or betray 
a hostis. Sulla’s volte-face is remarkable, but there is an explanation: the 
slave’s execution, for the crime of betraying his master, served to deter 
potential servile unrest.'é Rome was a slave society, and anything which 
undermined the integrity of the slave-master relationship was perceived 
as a threat to society as a whole.!" Sulla ignored these fears at first, but 
then he revoked the licence he had granted to slaves to kill or betray one 
of the twelve men he had named as public enemies. In doing so, it is 
likely that he acted in response to criticisms from his peers within the 
slave-owning elite.!8 It may be, however, that he also had to respond 
to popular pressure. In the proscriptions of 43, the triumvirs yielded to 
demands from “the people” to punish two slaves who betrayed their 
masters to claim the promised reward of freedom, citizenship, and a 
bounty of 10,000 Attic drachmas.'? On one occasion a loyal slave hid his 
master in the most secluded part of a grotto on his villa, then dressed 
himself in his master’s tunic and feigned agitation to gain the attention 


14 Plut. Mar. 37.3. One may note, as a comparison, that Crassus had three friends and 
ten slaves with him when he fled Rome for Spain after the civil war victory of Marius and 
Cinna in 87: Plut. Crass. 4.1. 

!5 Tam not convinced by the view that Sulpicius retreated to his own villa, and that he 
had no intention of escaping from Italy; pace: Hinard (1985a) 73; Allély (2007) 197; 
likewise: Carney (1961) 103-104. His capture in the area of the marshes of Laurentum is 
consistent with a plan of escape similar to the one adopted by Marius and his son. 

16 Baker (1927) 183; Kühne (1962) 193; Schumacher (1982) 96; Hinard (1985a) 73; 
Nippel (1988) 91; Thein (2013) 172 n. 46. 

17 This is highlighted by Cicero in a broadside against the use of a slave informer in 
the treason charge against King Deiotarus in 45 Bc. The corruption of a single slave, he 
states, represents an attack not just on his own master but on every household: hoc est 
non uni ... sed omnibus familiis nefarium bellum indicere (Cic. Deiot. 30). 

18 This explanation is proposed by Schumacher (1982) 95-96. 

1? Terms of proscription: App. B.C. 4.11. 
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of the armed men who had arrived at the property; he would have been 
killed on the spot, but a fellow slave exposed the deception and the mas- 
ter was killed instead. Appian states that “the people (ô 8ñuoc) were so 
indignant that they gave the triumvirs no rest until they had obtained 
from them the crucifixion of the slave who had betrayed his master, and 
the freedom of the one who had tried to save him”. Appian then offers a 
parallel anecdote: a slave betrayed the hiding place of a certain Haterius 
and was granted his freedom, then he raised the bidding against the pro- 
scribed man’s sons at the public auction of the confiscated estates; the 
sons lost out and “followed him everywhere with silent tears till the peo- 
ple (ô uoç) became exasperated, and the triumvirs made him again the 
slave of the proscribed man’s sons for overdoing his part”. In both cases 
it was felt that the slaves had breached an unwritten rule of ‘fair play'.?? 

The slave of Sulpicius was executed as a slave who had betrayed his 
master, and in theory he could have been denied his promised manumis- 
sion and subjected to the standard servile punishment of crucifixion.?! 
Instead he was hurled from the Tarpeian Rock as a free man, with the 
cap of liberty on his head: this symbol of manumission offered mocking 
proof that he had been granted his freedom in return for his betrayal, 
while the method of his execution offered the public spectacle of a pun- 
ishment chosen to suit the crime. Precipitation took place on a rocky 
section of the Capitoline Hill overlooking the Forum.” The Capitol was 
Rome's citadel, and the Tarpeian Rock took its name from the legendary 
Tarpeia, who is said to have betrayed the fortress to Titus Tatius, the 
Sabine king who went to war with Romulus after the Rape of the Sabine 
Women. Tarpeia had been promised the gold bracelets and rings worn 
by the Sabines on their left arms, and when they captured the citadel 
they crushed her alive under the weight of the shields which they also 
wore on their left arms.? In Livy’s judgement, she was put to death “to 


20 App. B.C. 4.29; Haterius is almost unknown: see Hinard (1985b) 471. Cassius Dio 
confirms that the triumvirs were inconsistent in applying their own rules of proscription: 
“some who betrayed masters or friends were punished and others were honoured for this 
very reason” (47.9.1, cf. 47.7.3). On slaves who disguised themselves as their masters to 
die in their place: Val. Max. 6.8.6; Sen. Ben. 3.25. 

2! Crucifixion was the fate of two slave informers subjected to arbitrary execution by 
the authorities in the triumviral period: App. B.C. 4.29, 4.81. It was the standard servile 
mode of execution from early times: Mommsen (1899) 919. 

2 Death came from falling on the rocks below: Sen. Contr. 1.3.3; its primitive mean- 
ing is interpreted as a consecration to the gods: David (1984) 135. 

® Livy 1.11.5-9; Dion. Hal. 2.38-40; Plut. Rom. 17.2-4. The theme of betrayal also 
informs alternative versions of the myth. Propertius, for example, narrated how Tarpeia 
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make it appear that the citadel had been taken by assault, or to set an 


example, so that no one might anywhere keep faith with a traitor’’.”4 


Plutarch compared the Sabine king with Antigonus the One-Eyed, who 
was attributed with the maxim that “he loved men who betrayed, but 
hated them once they had betrayed” 2 Tarpeia's Rock stood for treach- 
ery, and the annals of the Early Republic record two celebrated cases in 
which would-be monarchs convicted of treason in the popular assembly 
were precipitated: Sp. Cassius in 486/5, and M. Manlius Capitolinus in 
384.% Precipitation is attested as a penalty for treason in the Early Impe- 
rial period, and Seneca took the view that it was a standard procedure 
“to stand a traitor or a public enemy on the Tarpeian Rock"? There are 
also cases in which precipitation punished violations of fides, the quality 
of ‘good faith’ or ‘trust’ embodied in the code of conduct which 
demanded that the Roman noble should feel duty-bound to keep his 
word and fulfil his moral and legal obligations to friends, clients, and 
enemies, both at home and abroad.? In the Twelve Tables precipitation 
was the prescribed penalty for false testimony.?? In 214, it was inflicted 


betrayed her city because she had fallen in love with the Sabine king (4.4). The myth was 
debated by the lost historians of the Middle to Late Republic. See Pais (1905) 96-108; 
Ogilvie (1965) 74-75; Grant (1971) 119-125; Cantarella (2005) 195-197. 

24 Livy 1.11.7. The story of Tarpeia's betrayal bolsters Roman military pride, because 
it ‘proves’ that the Sabines were unable to capture the citadel by assault. One tradition 
claimed that Tarpeia’s father, the garrison commander, was put on trial and found guilty 
of treason: Plut. Rom. 17.5, quoting Juba and Sulpicius Galba. 

25 Plut. Rom. 17.3; with Grant (1971) 125. 

26 Cassius: Dion. Hal. 8.78.5, 10.38.3; Manlius: Varro, ap. Gell. N.A. 17.21.24; Livy 
6.20.12; Val. Max. 6.3.1a; Flor. 1.17.8; Plut. Cam. 36.8; Cass. Dio 7.26.2-3; Ampel. 
27.4. One tradition held that the trial and execution of Cassius was conducted by his 
father in the household: Cic. Rep. 2.60; Livy 2.41.10; Dion. Hal. 8.79.1-3; Val. Max. 
5.8.2. There was also a tradition that Manlius was scourged to death: Cornelius Nepos, 
ap. Gell. N.A. 17.21.24. 

27 Sen. Dial. 3.16.5 (proditorem hostemve publicum). In AD 31, the alleged accom- 
plices of Sejanus were precipitated en masse: Cass. Dio 58.15.2-3. Caligula is said to 
have precipitated men of wealth; in these cases the pretext may have been treason: Cass. 
Dio 59.18.1-3. In 43, an equestrian charged with conspiring against Claudius was precipi- 
tated: Cass. Dio 60.18.4; this is the last attested instance of the punishment: Mommsen 
(1899) 933-934. 

28 Precipitation as a penalty for violations of fides: Cantarella (2005) 197-200; like- 
wise: Pais (1905) 118-119; Briquel (1984) 226. On the term: Hólkeskamp (2004) 
107-135. 

? Gell. NA. 20.1.53; with Briquel (1984) 226; Cantarella (2005) 200. In AD 24, a 
man is said to have fled Rome in fear of precipitation from the Tarpeian Rock after it was 
revealed that his malicious accusation against his own father was false: Tac. Ann. 4.29. 
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on 370 Roman deserters who had fought for Hannibal.?? In 212, it was 
used to execute Greek hostages from Thurii and Tarentum who had bro- 
ken the terms of their detention and fled from Rome.?! It is also said to 
have been used by Romulus to carry out the mass execution of a group 
of well-born citizens whom he had sentenced to death for acts of brig- 
andage committed against Rome's neighbours.*? In the last two cases 
precipitation punished violations of fides publica.? Taken as a whole, 
the evidence surveyed in this section lets us conclude that Sulla’s pre- 
cipitation of the slave of Sulpicius, for his betrayal of his master, was 
consistent with its established use as a penalty for treason, perfidy, and 
other violations of fides. By coincidence it even recalled the legendary 
Tarpeia, who was likewise killed by the beneficiary of her treachery. 
The slave of Sulpicius was also the slave of a tribune of the plebs, and 
his precipitation carried undertones of popular justice. In the Late Repub- 
lic, and in the imagined history of the Early Republic, there are cases in 
which precipitation was threatened or carried out by tribunes of the plebs 
in order to assert popular sovereignty and defend plebeian rights, often 
in response to abuses by magistrates with imperium.** The virulently 
anti-plebeian C. Marcius Coriolanus narrowly avoided precipitation in 
491: he was condemned by a tribune and the aediles were ordered to 
lead him to the Tarpeian Rock, but there was violent resistance from his 
fellow patricians and their adherents which forced his release.” In 456, 
a reforming tribune confronted by consular obstruction attempted the 
precipitation of a lictor: a messenger had been sent to demand that the 
consuls convene an immediate session of the Senate to set the legislative 
process in motion, and the consuls had ordered one of their lictors to 
eject him from their presence. The lictor was arrested and led to the 
Tarpeian Rock by a unanimous decision of all ten tribunes, but they 


30 Livy 24.20.6. Desertion was a fundamental violation of a soldier’s military oath: 


Phang (2008) 118-119. Cf. Pais (1905) 117 for the view that the 370 deserters of 214 
were treated as traitors. 

31 Livy 25.7.13. 

32 Dion. Hal. 2.56.3. 

33 The hostages violated a formal compact between their own cities and Rome, hence 
they are labelled “faithless” by Pais (1905) 117. The bandits engaged in private acts of 
war against Rome’s neighbours. Examples of fides publica: Val. Max. 6.6. 

34 David (1984) 136-139; cf. Briquel (1984) 225; Nippel (1995) 10; Cantarella (2005) 
211-213; Sumi (2005) 219-220. 

35 Dion. Hal. 7.35.3-5; Plut. Cor. 18.3-5. 
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released him after an intercession from the Senate.% In 131, a tribune 
threatened to throw one of the censors from the Tarpeian Rock, but he 
was prevented from implementing his threat by the intercession of his 
fellow tribunes." A threat of precipitation is attributed to M. Livius 
Drusus, tribune of 91.58 Only once is a tribune said to have actually car- 
ried out a precipitation: the date was the 1st January 86, the inaugural 
day of Marius’ seventh consulship, and the victim was a plebeian tribune 
of the previous year who found himself on the wrong side of the Marian 
victory in the civil war of 87.?? Precipitation was closely associated with 
tribunician activism, and J.-M. David, in his influential study of execu- 
tion from the Tarpeian Rock, has proposed that the precipitation of the 
slave of Sulpicius was configured as an act of popular justice for his 
betrayal of a tribune of the plebs (this theory rests on the highly implau- 
sible conjecture that the decision to hurl the slave from the Tarpeian 
Rock was made not by Sulla but by a tribune to whom he had delegated 
the implementation of the death sentence). It is certainly valid to think 
that the popular reception of the slave’s execution might have been 
defined by the idea of justice for the death of a tribune of the plebs. It is 
wrong, however, to think that this was its official message. It is stated 
that the slave of Sulpicius was executed for the betrayal of his master.*! 
There was no apology, moreover, for the death of a tribune: his severed 
head was put on public display on the Rostra.” 


36 Dion. Hal. 10.31.3-6. In 473, the patricians had demanded the precipitation of a 
soldier demoted to the ranks who had violently assaulted the consuls’ lictors: Dion. Hal. 
9.39.1-4. In 449, the decemvirs issued a threat of precipitation, hastily withdrawn, against 
a senator who had made a hostile speech in the Senate: Dion. Hal. 11.6.1-2. 

37 Livy Per. 59; Plin. N.H. 7.143; cf. Cic. Dom. 123. The censor Q. Caecilius Metel- 
lus Macedonicus had published a revised senatorial list which omitted the name of the 
tribune C. Atinius Labeo. In the view of Lintott (1999) 123, it is the only reliable case of 
a tribune threatening precipitation during the Republic. 

38 Vir. Ill. 66.8. The target was his brother-in-law and personal enemy Q. Servilius 
Caepio. 

3 Vell. Pat. 2.24.2; differing accounts: Livy Per. 80; Plut. Mar. 45.3; Cass. Dio 
30-35.102.12. As Lintott (1999) 123 notes, this is the only reliable case of a tribune actu- 
ally carrying out a precipitation in the period of the Republic. 

4 David (1984) 137; followed by: Cantarella (2005) 212, 330 n. 25; Allély (2007) 
199. It is not at all credible to imagine that a tribune would have been permitted to stage 
the execution as an anti-Sullan propaganda stunt. 

^! Livy Per. 77; Oros. 5.19.6; Val. Max. 6.5.7. 

42 Vell. Pat. 2.19.1. It has been assumed that Sulpicius was executed by beheading: 
Carney (1961) 103; Allély (2007) 197. In my view it is preferable to assume post-mortem 
decapitation, given that Sulpicius was killed on the spot when his hiding place was 
betrayed: Livy Per. 77; Vell. Pat. 2.19.1; he was not brought back to Rome for public 
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It has been argued that Sulla had the slave of Sulpicius precipitated 
from the Tarpeian Rock because only free persons could be subjected to 
this mode of execution. Sulla’s intention, according to this view, was 
to demonstrate that he had freed the slave and fulfilled the terms of the 
hostis-decree.? The premise that precipitation was not a servile punish- 
ment finds support in an episode from 39 Bc. A praetor revealed to be a 
slave was hurled from the Tarpeian Rock “having first been freed, so 
that his punishment might take on the proper dignity ".^ One may also 
note the summary justice employed to quell urban unrest after the Ides 
of March in 44 Bc. Military force was used to regain control of the 
streets after Antony, as consul, ordered the execution of Amatius, a self- 
proclaimed great-grandson of Marius who had exploited popular outrage 
at the murder of his ‘relative’ Caesar to emerge as a leader of the urban 
plebs.“ Further unrest led to mass arrests and summary executions: all 
free persons were hurled from the Tarpeian Rock while slaves were cru- 
cified.* There is clear evidence that precipitation was defined as a non- 
servile mode of execution in the generation after Sulla, and it is probable 
that the precipitation of slaves, envisioned in the Twelve Tables, was 
long since obsolete by the Sullan period." It is a mistake, however, 
to argue that Sulla opted for precipitation only to activate this rule. 
The slave of Sulpicius was hurled from the Tarpeian Rock in order to 


execution (cf. n. 68, below). It has also been assumed that there was a prohibition against 
the burial of Sulpicius: Allély (2007) 198. This is in fact attested: Rhet. Her. 4.31; noted 
by Münzer (1931) 849. 

43 Schumacher (1982) 97; Nippel (1988) 91. It is the standard view among scholars 
that precipitation was reserved for free persons by the Sullan period: Mommsen (1899) 
932; Pais (1905) 307; David (1984) 136; Cadoux (2008) 216 n. 68. 

^! Cass. Dio 48.34.5. Detailed discussion: Poma (1987) 149-159. 

^5 App. B.C. 3.2-3; cf. Cic. Att. 14.6.1; Livy Per. 116; Val. Max. 9.15.1. On Amatius, 
who was also known as Herophilus: Pappano (1935); Yavetz (1969) 58-72; Sumi (2005) 
112-120. 

4 App. B.C. 3.3; cf. Cic. Att. 14.15.1. The action was carried out by the consul 
P. Cornelius Dolabella, in Antony's absence, in April 44 BC. The use of precipitation by 
a magistrate to quell popular unrest was a deliberate inversion of its association with 
tribunes defending the plebs from the arbitrary exercise of power by magistrates 
with imperium. See Sumi (2005) 219-220. This basic point is misunderstood by David 
(1984) 138. In his view, the action was carried out by Antony, acting as defender of the 
plebs! Rioters were also precipitated in 48 BC and in March 44 Bc. See Cass. Dio 42.32.3; 
cf. Livy Per. 113; Cass. Dio. 44.50.3. 

47 The Twelve Tables prescribed scourging and precipitation for slaves caught in the 
act of committing theft; free persons were scourged and made the bondsmen of their 
victims until the debt was repaid, and they were put to death only if they committed the 
crime at night, or if they used a weapon to resist arrest. See Gell. N.A. 11.18.6-8. 
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highlight his treachery towards his master, and the cap of liberty placed 
on his head offered the most obvious proof that he had been manumitted 
as promised.^ 

Let us now turn to the Sullan precipitation of the freedman suspected 
of harbouring one of the proscribed in 82 Bc. Plutarch mentions the epi- 
sode in passing in the first chapter of his Life of Sulla. He introduces 
Sulla as a poor patrician from an obscure family who had lived in cheap 
lodgings in his youth, and to illustrate this point he notes two occasions 
on which Sulla received verbal insults which reminded him of his early 
poverty. On his return from the war with Jugurtha, one Roman noble is 
said to have asked him this: **How can you possibly be a man of integ- 
rity? Your father left you nothing, but look how wealthy you are! '".^? 
As civil war victor, Sulla found himself presiding over the execution of 
a man he had once known: 


boctepov dè MON KPATOVTOS adtod xai TOAAOÙG ÜTOKTLVVÜVTOG, 
dnehevOepirds GvOpmnoc, SoK@v  KPÜTTELV Eva TOV 
Tpoyeypappévov xai Katakpnuvilsodar àù Toto LEAAOV, 
DVELÔLGE TOV XOAAGV StL TOALDV ypovov Ev mů ovvoikig 
SUTOVTIO, PÉPOVTEG évoíktov ALTOS HEV TOV üvo OLOYLALOLG 
VOÜHHOLG, EKEIVOG dè TOV HNOKATM Tpioyidiovg, Hote TÅG TÙYNG 
QÙTOV TO uetatò yiAtoug EÏVOL vovppovc, OÙ TEVTKOVTO Kai 
diaKkootas dpaypuùs "Attıkag dovavtal. 

And on a later occasion, when he had power in Rome and was engaged 
on an extensive programme of executions, a freedman who was sus- 
pected of hiding one of the proscribed, and was therefore about to be 
hurled from the Tarpeian Rock, sneered at Sulla and claimed that for 
a number of years they had shared a lodging-house, in which he had 
rented the upper rooms for 2,000 sesterces and Sulla the lower rooms 
for 3,000, making the difference between their circumstances only 
1,000 sesterces, or 250 Attic drachmas. (Plut. Sull. 1.6-7; Oxford 
translation: R. Waterfield) 


The first point to note is that precipitation from the Tarpeian Rock was 
used for symbolic, exemplary executions.?? In general, it was associated 


48 Similarly, one should assume that precipitation was chosen to fit the crime of the 
praetor of 39 Bc. He had pretended to be a citizen, and thus he received the penalty of 
those who offered false testimony or violated oaths. See above, n. 29. 

4 Plut. Sull. 1.4. 

50 It is simplistic for Hinard, in his monograph on the proscriptions, to conclude from 
the one known example that precipitation was a generalised punishment for all persons 
found guilty of assisting the proscribed. See Hinard (1985b) 37 n. 85, cf. 82 n. 54, with 
Plut. Sull. 1.6. 
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with the punishment of treachery and the violation of fides. In 82, how- 
ever, its standard meanings were inverted and it was used to execute a 
freedman who had remained loyal to a proscribed person who was most 
obviously his former master or patron.?! It was a harsh warning to any- 
one who felt bound by the bonds of family, friendship, patronage, or 
humanity to break the prohibition against assisting the proscribed.5 
It was especially resonant for slaves, who had seen one of their own 
hurled from the Tarpeian Rock by Sulla for the crime of betraying a 
hostis in 88 BC. 

In 82, Sulla promised both manumission and money to slaves who 
killed or betrayed one of the proscribed. The bounty was probably one 
talent or 6,000 drachmas, half the amount paid to free persons, but the 
principal incentive for a slave to contemplate the killing or betrayal of 
his master was the promise of state manumission, which offered an offi- 
cial release from slavery along with automatic citizenship. The prop- 
erty of the proscribed was confiscated for sale at public auction, so the 
slave of a proscriptus, like the slave of a hostis, was automatically 
released from his legal relationship with his master. There was also a 
clause in the terms of proscription which defined penalties for assisting 
the proscribed: for the elite it was proscription, while for slaves it was 
no doubt a simple death sentence. One option for slaves of the pro- 
scribed was simply to accept a continuation of the life of slavery under 
a new master. An alternative, if the opportunity arose, was to take flight 
— alone, with other runaways, or with their masters — but the life of 
the fugitive was highly uncertain, and there was no guarantee of a 
secure future.*° Slaves who killed or betrayed one of the proscribed had 


5! The freedman and his presumed patron are both anonymous; the latter, whose pro- 
scription is firmly attested, is omitted by Hinard (1985b) from his catalogue of the 
proscribed; there are no entries in this exhaustive prosopography under the category of 
‘anonymous’. 

52 Proscription and death: Plut. Sull. 31.7; unspecified penalties: App. B.C. 1.95; cf. 
Cic. Verr. 2.1.124. Discussion: Calore (1989) 202-204. 

? Bounty: Plut. Sull. 31.7; Bern scholiast ad Luc. 2.148-149; cf. Plut. Cat. min. 17.5. 
It is necessary to assume that slaves were promised freedom and citizenship in addition to 
money, and it is likely that the bounty promised to slaves was only half the two talents or 
12,000 drachmae paid to free persons. Full discussion: Thein (2013) 163-165, 171-174. 

54 Schumacher (1982) 98. Cf. n. 10, above. 

> Proscription was reserved for the elite. Slave accomplices of the proscribed were 
probably crucified: Schumacher (1982) 98. 

5© The life of the fugitive and the runaway slave was similar. Florus fittingly refers to 
the "servile flight" (servilis fuga) of Marius in 88 (2.9.8). 
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cast-iron promises of money, manumission, and citizenship — but it was 
the ultimate gamble for a slave to turn against his master. First there was 
the risk of failure and certain death; then there was the risk of arbitrary 
punishment at the hands of the authorities. No slave could have forgot- 
ten the fate of the slave of Sulpicius.’ Sulla’s response to this problem 
was to return to the Tarpeian Rock to rewrite its Sullan meanings. In 88, 
he had precipitated a slave who betrayed his master. In 82, in a pointed 
reversal, the exact same penalty was inflicted on an ex-slave for his loy- 
alty to one of the proscribed. The antithesis served to establish the cred- 
ibility of the system of penalties and rewards laid out in the proscription 
edict. In particular, it was an attempt to convince potential slave accom- 
plices that there would be no repeat of the volte-face of 88 Bc. 

The sources provide no examples, but it has to be assumed that slaves 
did kill and betray their masters in the proscriptions of 82. Plutarch 
states that the bounty was promised to “anyone who killed a proscribed 
person as a reward for his murderous deed, even if a slave should kill 
his master”, while Lucan laments that “the household slave drove the 
accursed sword through the flesh of his master”. Appian illustrates 
the renewal of the Sullan past in the triumviral proscriptions with a ref- 
erence to “all kinds of infamy perpetrated by wives and sons, freedmen 
and slaves”.9° Elsewhere, he offers a series of statements on the general 
experience of proscription in which he describes how slaves saved or 
turned on their masters.°! The focus is on the triumviral period, but it is 
noted that similar events took place under Sulla and Marius.” There is, 
admittedly, only limited evidence for the treachery of slaves in 82, but 
there is no reason to doubt that they did kill and betray their masters, or 


57 Schumacher (1982) 98, cf. 95, 97, 100; Thein (2013) 171-172. Slaves will also 
have remembered that the Marians had recruited and then executed slave soldiers in the 
civil war of 87 (on the grounds that they had disobeyed orders not to target their masters). 
See App. B.C. 1.74; Plut. Mar. 44.9-10, Sert. 5.7; with Kiihne (1962) 192-196. 

58 The message contained in the freedman’s precipitation was also highly resonant for 
the proscribed, many of whom will have feared betrayal at the hands of one of their 
slaves. The dynamics of fear are examined in detail by Cassius Dio in his account of the 
genesis of the proscriptions (30-35.109.18-20). 

5 Plut. Sull. 31.7; Luc. 2.148-149. Cf. Cass. Dio 30-35.109.19, for the statement that 
the proscribed who went into hiding were often betrayed by their nearest and dearest. 

60 App. B.C. 4.95. 

9! App. B.C. 4.13-15; with Thein (2013) 173-174. It is said, for example, that slaves 
were “transformed from domestics into enemies, either from some concealed hatred, or 
to obtain published rewards, or to take possession of the gold and silver in their masters’ 
houses” (B.C. 4.14). 

€ App. B.C. 4.16. 
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that Sulla rewarded them as promised. The striking absence of any illus- 
trative examples is simply a reflection of the fact that the sources for the 
Sullan proscriptions are far from comprehensive. There is good detail on 
the genesis of the proscriptions and the violence which took place in the 
city of Rome.“ But there are few references to the pursuit of the pro- 
scribed in Italy and beyond, and thus there are almost no anecdotes of 
loyalty, betrayal, and reversals of fortune to compare with the rich source 
material for the proscriptions of 43, or the events of 88. If we return to 
the role of slaves, the evidence for the Sullan proscriptions cannot even 
match the detail in two anecdotes which illustrate the manhunts con- 
ducted by Marius and Cinna in 87 Bc. It is said that the slaves of a cer- 
tain Cornutus used a ruse to save their master when armed men arrived 
to search the house where he was hiding; they found a corpse and pre- 
pared a funeral, and the men believed them when they said it was the 
body of their master, who had hanged himself.‘ It is also reported that a 
slave played a key role in the betrayal of M. Antonius, a former consul 
and censor, after he fled Rome and found refuge with one of his clients; 
the latter sent a slave to a local tavern to buy good wine, the innkeeper 
asked questions, and when he learned that the wine was for a prominent 
fugitive he informed Marius, who sent soldiers to the house to kill 
Antonius. For 82 there is only the short notice that Marius the Younger 
was killed in an assisted suicide by a loyal slave at the end of the siege 
of Praeneste.9? 


6 Proscriptions: Plut. Sull. 31.1-12; App. B.C. 1.95; Flor. 2.9.25-26; Cass. Dio 
30-35.109.1-21; Oros. 5.21.1-9; August. De civ. D. 3.28; further discussion: Heftner 
(2006). Urban violence: n. 69, below. 

6 Cassius Dio alludes to oral histories of the experience of the proscriptions of 82 
which circulated in the triumviral period (47.4.2). The fullest narrative is the story of 
Caesar's flight from Rome to the Sabine hills, where he was tracked and caught by a 
bounty hunter, then released on payment of a bribe equal to the bounty: Vell. Pat. 2.41.2; 
Suet. /ul. 1.1-2, 74.1; Plut. Caes. 1.1-7. One brief narrative offers an account of the 
intended workings of the proscriptions: the Samnite leader C. Papius Mutilus made his 
way from Nola to his wife's house at Teanum; arriving at night, at the back door, he took 
off his hood to reveal his identity but she refused him admittance on the grounds that he 
was one of the proscribed; he stabbed himself and bled to death on her doorstep: Livy 
Per. 89; Licin. p. 32 Flemisch. 

85 Plut. Mar. 43.10; App. B.C. 1.73. Plutarch reports that Cornutus was then brought 
to safety in Gaul by his slaves. It makes sense to identify him with M. Cornutus, a prae- 
torian legate of the Social War: Münzer (1899), with Cic. Font. 43. 

66 Plut. Mar. 44.1-7; App. B.C. 1.72. The complicity of the slave in the betrayal of 
Antonius is possible, but not given emphasis in the sources. 

97 Diod. Sic. 38/39.15; Livy Per. 88; Val. Max. 6.8.2; Oros. 5.21.8-9. Valerius 
Maximus states that the slave killed Marius “to make him safe from Sulla's cruelty, 
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My aim in this article has been to highlight a symbolic antithesis in 
the two Sullan examples of precipitation from the Tarpeian Rock. In 
conclusion, one may note that the precipitation of the slave of Sulpicius 
was the only public execution carried out in Rome after Sulla’s coup 
d’état in 88, whereas the execution of the freedman suspected of har- 
bouring one of the proscribed counts as little more than a footnote to the 
extreme violence that followed Sulla's victory in the civil war of 83-82. 
The sources tend to focus on the Villa Publica massacre, the torture and 
mutilation of M. Marius Gratidianus, and the wave of indiscriminate 
violence which engulfed the city of Rome before the publication of the 
first proscription lists. The story of the freedman’s execution is noted 
only by Plutarch, and it appears in a section of his biography which 
deals with Sulla’s early life, not the violence of his civil war victory. 
It is important nonetheless because it provides us with a rare exemplum 
of resistance to Sullan violence." The freedman was willing to risk his 
life in an attempt to save one of the proscribed, then he offered a fitting 
display of moral courage before his precipitation from the Tarpeian 
Rock: refusing to be cowed by the prospect of death or by Sulla’s pres- 
ence, he chose to remind Sulla and tell the world that they had once been 
social equals who lived in rented apartments in the same building.”! 


though he saw that great rewards awaited him if he surrendered his master to the victors” 
(no doubt for torture and execution). Diodorus notes that the slave also committed 
suicide. 

68 Sulpicius was killed in the area of Laurentum: Livy Per. 77; Vell. Pat. 2.19.1; there 
is no evidence to support the assertion of Hinard (1987, 118) that he was brought to Rome 
and executed in the Forum. Cf. n. 42, above. The Sullan hostis-declaration is not known 
to have claimed any other victims, except for Sulpicius’ slave. 

© Villa Publica massacre: Livy Per. 88; Strabo 5.4.11; Val. Max. 9.2.1; Sen. Clem. 
1.12.2; Ben. 5.16.3; Luc. 2.197; Plut. Sull. 30.3-4; App. B.C. 1.93; Flor. 2.9.24; Cass. 
Dio 30-35.109.5-6; Oros. 5.21.1; Vir. Ill. 75.10; Ampel. 42.3; August. De civ. D. 3.28. 
Death of Gratidianus: Q. Cic. Comment. pet. 10; Sall. Hist. 1.44; Livy Per. 88; Val. 
Max. 9.2.1; Sen. Dial. 5.18.1-2; Luc. 2.173-191; Plut. Sull. 32.4; Flor. 2.9.26; Oros. 
5.21.7; August. De civ. D. 3.28. Urban violence: Plut. Sull. 31.1; Cass. Dio 30-35.109.9- 
11; Oros. 5.21.1; Flor. 2.9.25; August. De civ. D. 3.28; cf. Cic. Rosc. Am. 79-94. 

70 One may compare the case of A. Trebonius, who is known to have survived the 
proscriptions, almost certainly with the assistance of his brother Publius (Cic. Verr. 
2.1.123). Cf. n. 67 above, for the slave of Marius the Younger. 

™ One tradition likewise attributes a ‘good death’ to the Samnite leader Telesinus, 
who is said to have been found half-dead on the battlefield, with a defiant expression on 
his face, on the day after Sulla's victory at the Colline Gate: Vell. Pat. 2.27.3; alterna- 
tively, he died in the battle: App. B.C. 1.93; Bern scholiast on Luc. 2.136. One may 
contrast the ‘bad death’ attributed to Carbo, consul of 82; he is said to have cried “like a 
woman" and begged for a moment to relieve his bowels before his execution at Pompey's 
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Plutarch does not record the name of the freedman or the man he tried to 
save, but the insult levelled at Sulla is reported in detail, and so it is the 
anonymous victim, not the all-powerful Sulla, who is allowed to have 
the final word.” 
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VESTA AND JULIO-CLAUDIAN WOMEN 
IN IMPERIAL PROPAGANDA 


Abstract: Modern scholars have often presupposed a deliberate 
attempt of the Julio-Claudian house, starting with Augustus, to consti- 
tute an active involvement of female relatives in the cult of Vesta, 
turning these women in ‘honorary Vestals’ or pseudo-priestesses. As 
many of these assumptions have taken root in modern scholarship 
and, more importantly, often constitute a premise for other research, it 
is necessary to separate fact from fiction. 


After Caligula’s accession to the throne in AD 37, numerous honours 
were bestowed on his relatives in an attempt to undo the harm that was 
done to his father Germanicus, his mother Agrippina Maior and his 
brothers Drusus and Nero during Tiberius’ reign. In doing so, Caligula 
distanced himself from his predecessor, strengthened his position as a 
ruler and emphasized the promise of the just reign that was about to 
begin. Caligula’s living female relatives — his grandmother Antonia 
Minor and his sisters Drusilla, Livilla and Agrippina Minor — held an 
extraordinary public position in the beginning of his reign, which was 
mirrored by the privileges they received. These are described in the 
accounts of both Suetonius and Cassius Dio.! The earliest account in 
Suetonius’ Life of Caligula states that besides honouring his deceased 
parents, the emperor also awarded various privileges to his male and 
female relatives: 


Post haec Antoniae aviae, quidquid umquam Livia Augusta honorum 
cepisset, uno senatus consulto congessit; patruum Claudium, equitem 
R. ad id tempus, collegam sibi in consulatu assumpsit; fratrem Tibe- 
rium die virilis togae adoptavit appellavitque principem iuventutis. De 
sororibus auctor fuit, ut omnibus sacramentis adiceretur: *Neque me 
liberosque meos cariores habebo quam Gaium habeo et sorores eius”; 
item relationibus consulum: “Quod bonum felixque sit C. Caesari 
sororibusque eius." (Suet. Cal. 15.2-3) 

After this, by a single decree of the senate, he heaped upon his grand- 
mother Antonia whatever honours Livia Augusta had ever enjoyed; 
took his uncle Claudius, who up to that time had been a Roman 
knight, as his colleague in the consulship; adopted his brother Tibe- 
rius on the day that he assumed the gown of manhood, and gave him 


! Suet. Cal. 15.2-3; Dio 59.3.4-5. Unfortunately, Tacitus’ account in his Annals is 
lost. 
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the title of Prince of the Youth. He caused the names of his sisters to 
be included in all oaths: “And I will not hold myself and my children 
dearer than I do Gaius and his sisters”; as well as in the propositions 
of the consuls: “Favour and good fortune attend Gaius Caesar and his 
sisters. ”? 


In his third century account of this period, Cassius Dio lists the honours 
which the emperor bestowed on Antonia and her granddaughters as 
follows: 


Taótnv te yap Aùyovotàv te edbbg Kai tépetav tod Adyovotov 
anodeldag návta adth Ka0anaé, Sow tais deimapVEvoic DTÉPYEL, 
EIOKE, kai tais dderpaig TOTÉ TE TH TOV GELTOPOÉVHOV kai TO 
TUS intodpopiag oi Ev TH adth nposöpia ovvOsao0a1, TO TE tóc 
TE EÙYÜG Tag Kat’ Erog ONO TOV dpyóvtov Kai UNO TOV LEPÉOV 
ónép TE Éavtod Kai ÜNEP TOD ènpociov TOLOUHÉVOG kai TODS 
Ópkoug tobg c TV dpyùv aitod Mépovtac Kai rèp &ksivov 
ópotog yiyveodar Eves. (Dio 59.3.4) 

His grandmother he immediately saluted as Augusta, and appointed 
her to be priestess of Augustus, granting to her at once all the privi- 
leges of the Vestal Virgins. To his sisters he assigned these privileges 
of the Vestal Virgins, also that of witnessing the games in the Circus 
with him from the imperial seats, and the right to have uttered in their 
behalf, also, not only the prayers annually offered by the magistrates 
and priests for his welfare and that of the State, but also the oaths of 
allegiance that were sworn to his rule. 


Dio's text has prompted scholars to assume that the cult of Vesta and its 
priestesses were closely intertwined with the imperial family. Some 
were led to believe that Caligula's policy turned his female relatives into 
‘honorary Vestals’, by which they often ignored the difference between 
Dio's phrasing and that of Suetonius.? As to what it implies to be an 
‘honorary Vestal’, the same scholars have been less clear. Does this 
mean that Caligula's grandmother and sisters enjoyed the rights of the 
Vestals but not the duties? The astonishment of one scholar that these 
women were no virgins at all but married women and even mothers, in 


? "Translations are taken from the Loeb Classical Library editions. 

3 Modern scholarship has not produced an in-depth study on the relationship between 
imperial women and the Vestal Virgins or the cult of Vesta. Nevertheless, the term ‘hon- 
orary Vestals’ has found its way into studies on a variety of related subjects, see for 
instance Balsdon (1962) 116; Sutherland (1971) 108-109; Griffin (1984) 26; Wood 
(1995) 458; Wood (1999) 82; Wood (2010) 46; Shotter (2005?) 11; Burns (2007) 59. See 
also Hidalgo de la Vega (2012) 67 for the notion that these women acted as guardians of 
the Roman state in emulation of the Vestal Virgins and Livia (on whom see below). 
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the case of Antonia, might point in this direction. In his biography of 
Antonia Minor, Kokkinos assumes that Caligula’s grandmother was 
given all the privileges of the Vestal Virgins, including being maintained 
at public cost, the right to release any prisoner or to put anyone to death.” 
The modern assumption that Caligula’s relatives were “honorary Ves- 
tals’ goes hand in hand with the assumption that Livia was pushed for- 
ward by Augustus and Tiberius as a personal guardian of the cult of 
Vesta on the Palatine, according to some scholars in some sort of sacer- 
dotal capacity, in a deliberate attempt to present Livia as a ‘fertile coun- 
terpart of the Vestal Virgins'. An accumulation of modern references to 
an imperial propagandistic program in which an association was made 
between the cult of Vesta and its priestesses on the one hand, and Julio- 
Claudian women on the other, combined with what seems like a precon- 
ception in the minds of modern historians (‘this is what one would 
expect from the imperial house’) has led to conclusions in which the 
chronological succession of imperial actions with regard to the cult of 
Vesta has become obscure or even forgotten. The aim of this article is 
first to expose these assumptions as so-called ‘factoids’, hypotheses 
which have been repeated over and over again and ultimately taken for 
facts.’ Secondly, this article wants to examine to what extent the impe- 
rial court during the Julio-Claudian period deliberately tried to constitute 
an association between imperial women and the cult of Vesta or the 
Vestal Virgins. In addition, it will also pay attention to the presence of 
Vesta imagery in imperial coinage after the Julio-Claudian period. 

The importance of such an endeavour is self-evident. As many of 
these assumptions have taken root in modern scholarship and, more 
importantly, often constitute a premise for other research, it is necessary 
to separate fact from fiction.’ A misinformed perception of imperial 


* Wood (2010). 

> Kokkinos (2002) 96. 

9 Severy (2003) 135. See also Flory (1984) 321; Kunst (1999) 231; Stepper (2000) 
64; Roche (2002) 55; Caprioli (2007) 84. 

7 Cf. Yoffee (2005) 7: “A factoid is a speculation or guess that has been repeated so 
often it is eventually taken for hard fact.” 

8 E.g. Mikocki (1995) 30 assumes that Livia was “une sorte de ‘super-vestale’” in 
Rome and, therefore, interprets the reverse of a coin type minted by Caligula in AD 37-38 
as Livia (RIC P, Caligula, nos. 38, 47, 54), though the figure represented — a seated 
female with sceptre and patera — does not show resemblance to Livia and is identified 
as Vesta in the legend. Kajava (2001) 76 uses the “well-known fact that Livia was associ- 
ated with Vesta or Hestia” in Rome and the Empire as an argument for the Roman char- 
acter of the Hestia on Athens’ Acropolis. The evidence which he offers for an association 


> 
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propagandistic policies has implications on many levels: it might obscure 
our notion of historical processes and the impact of precedents; it can 
overestimate (or underestimate for that matter) the importance of tradi- 
tional Roman cults in visual representations of imperial women; it may 
as well cloud our understanding of Augustan and Julio-Claudian propa- 
ganda. To name but a few. 


1. THE ROAD TO MISUNDERSTANDING: THE CULT OF VESTA AND AUGUSTAN 
POLICY 


As stated, it sometimes happens that hypotheses become so-called ‘fac- 
toids’. This seems to be the case with the association of Caligula’s 
female relatives, but also of other Julio-Claudian women, with the cult 
of Vesta or the Vestal Virgins. By ‘association’, I understand in this 
article all forms of representation connecting persons with the gods (and 
the virtues they incarnate) or the divine. This ‘divine association’ could 
take different forms of which the most important that will be treated here 
are association through well-chosen (religious) actions, association with 
specific deities by way of depictions with divine attributes and associa- 
tion with the divine through deification. I will consider association with 
the cult of Vesta or with the Vestal Virgins, though they undeniably 
constitute different ‘degrees’ of association, as one and the same for the 
connotation which both evoke and which would have been sought after 
by the imperial court was that of chastity. The association of imperial 
women with female divinities constituted an important part of impe- 
rial representation, to which I will return below. Considering the ideo- 
logical connotations which Vesta and her priestesses evoked with regard 
to womanhood, she would have been an appropriate choice for divine 
association. When one adds to this the attention that Augustus paid to 
the cult during his reign, one could easily imagine how the idea of a con- 
nection between the imperial women and Vesta and the Vestal Virgins 
found ground in modern scholarship. However, if one reconsiders the 
ancient sources, one can only conclude that there is no reason to believe 
that the imperial court tried to establish an explicit association between 
Julio-Claudian women and the cult of Vesta or the Vestal Virgins. 


with Vesta in Rome, however, is meagre and, besides the passage Ov. Pont. 4.13.29, 
leans strongly on modern scholarship. 
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Obviously, this does not mean that such an association did not exist in 
the minds of private individuals, of which Ovid might be a case in point, 
or in provincial demonstrations of loyalty to the imperial house.’ 

As stated, divine association could be a powerful instrument of impe- 
rial propaganda. By performing specific actions members of the imperial 
family could establish a connection between themselves or other mem- 
bers of the family and the divinities at whom these actions were aimed. 
This could take various forms. For instance, imperial men and women 
could openly support a specific cult by building or restoring a shrine or 
temple connected to that cult, or by dedicating a statue to the divinity of 
that cult. In doing so, the builder, restorer or dedicator in question obvi- 
ously associated him or herself with the chosen divinity. Ancient sources 
show that such well-chosen actions formed a significant part of imperial 
policy during the reign of Augustus and beyond.!° When imperial women 
were involved, the choice often fell on divinities who emphasized cer- 
tain ideals of womanhood. Ovid states, for instance, that Livia restored 
the temple of Bona Dea, an action with which she associated herself 
with the goddess and her most important characteristic: fertility.!! Like- 
wise, Livia was also involved in the dedication of a shrine to Concordia, 
thus presenting herself as a loyal wife, and in the restoration of a temple 
of Fortuna Muliebris, a token to the bravery of the women of Rome." 
Imperial coinage too shows that associations with womanly divinities 


° Ov. Pont. 4.13.29. For associations between Hestia and Livia in the provinces, see 
IG IP 5097 and CIG II 3642 (Lampsacus), though probably dated to the reign of Tiberius 
according to Mikocki (1995, no. 4). SEG XXII (1967) 152 might also be read as a Tibe- 
rian association with Hestia according to Schmalz (2009) no. 135. See also ILS 8790b = 
IG XII 3 1392-1393 (Thera) for an association between Hestia and Agrippina Maior. 

10 As is well-known, Augustus made it his core business to present himself as the 
restorer of the res publica, which included renewed attention to traditional cults. E.g. Res 
Gestae 19; Suet. Aug. 31; Dio 55.10.2. See e.g. Scheid (2005); Orlin (2007). 

!! Ov. Fasti 5.157-158. There is a general consensus that the cult of Bona Dea focused 
on both agricultural and human fertility as presumably its most important features. How- 
ever, cult rituals, dedications to the goddess and myths indicate that Bona Dea was also 
associated with virginity, healing and prophecy. See Versnel (1992). 

12 Ov. Fasti 6.637-648; CIL VI 883. Cf. Quiligi Gigli (1981) 553-556. Herbert-Brown 
(1994) 144-145 gives an additional motive for Livia’s restoration: Livia’s Claudian back- 
ground would have counteracted the sacrilege of P. Clodius Pulcher, who dressed as a 
woman and intruded the secret rites of Bona Dea in 62 Bc. Note that the involvement of 
Livia in the restoration of a cult of Pudicitia Plebeia, as suggested by Palmer in 1974, is 
not supported by ancient sources. Like the association with the cult of Vesta, the associa- 
tion of Livia with the cult of Pudicitia seems to have become a factoid as well: see e.g. 
Kleiner & Matheson (2000) 5; Barrett (2002) 202-203; Severy (2003) 135; Kunst (2008) 
281; Dennison (2010) 146-154. 
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constituted an important part of the representation of Julio-Claudian 
women at the central level. Claudius in particular minted several coin 
types bearing portraits of his female relatives with the attributes of the 
fertility goddess Ceres.? Considering these examples, an association 
between Julio-Claudian women and the cult of Vesta would not have 
been out of place. 

Although it appears from the sources that at certain moments there 
was a clear connection between the cult and the imperial house in gen- 
eral, scholars have more than once assumed that this must have meant 
that the imperial women were actively involved in the cult of Vesta in 
some sort of sacerdotal capacity. It has been well established that 
Augustus deliberately tried to intertwine the cult of Vesta with his house. 
When he became Pontifex Maximus in 12 BC, one of his many tasks was 
to oversee the state cult of Vesta and its priestesses.'* Ordinarily, the 
Pontifex Maximus lived in a domus publica which stood in the Forum 
adjacent to the precinct of the Vestal Virgins. Augustus, however, did 
not move to this house, but instead made part of his Palatine house ‘pub- 
lic’ and dedicated a shrine and altar to Vesta in his residence.! In doing 
so, he propagated himself and his family as patrons of the cult of Vesta 
and, by extension, protectors of the safety and prosperity of Rome. What 
the role of Livia or the other imperial women was cannot be retrieved 
from the sources. Flory, nevertheless, states that “the cult of the Palatine 
Vesta appears to have been delegated to her (i.e. Livia)”, but the sources 


13 RIC P, Claudius, nos. 65-68, 80-81, 92, 101 (Livia, Antonia Minor and Agrippina 
Minor with the attributes of Ceres). But see also: RIC P, Caligula, nos. 33 and 41 (his 
sisters with the attributes of Fortuna, Securitas and Concordia). Other numismatic exam- 
ples of divine association which are sometimes cited, but are doubtful because of uncer- 
tain identifications: RIC P, Augustus, no. 404 (Julia Maior as Diana?); RIC P, Tiberius, 
nos. 43, 46 and 47 (Livia as Pietas, Iustitia and Salus?); RIC I’, Tiberius, 25-30 (Livia as 
Ceres or Pax?). Like many other deities, Ceres was associated with several values and 
aspects of life at the same time, such as fertility, birth and death, marriage and the evolu- 
tion from barbarism to civilization. In the context of imperial policy, it seems that in 
general a propagation of the state and the imperial family's well-being was intended. See 
Spaeth (1996). 

14 Res Gestae 10; Ov. Fasti 3.419-420. Severy (2003) 99-104. 

!5 Fasti Caeretani (Inscriptiones Italiae XIII 2 8 = CIL XI 3592): Fer(iae) q(uod) e(o) 
d(ie) sig(num)/ Vest(ae) in domo P(alatina) dedic(atum); Fasti Praenestini (Inscriptiones 
Italiae XIII 2 17): Feriae ex s(enatus) c(onsulto) quod eo di[e aedicul]a et [ara] Vestae 
in domu Imp. Caesaris Augu[sti po]ntif(icis) ma[x(imi)]/ dedicatast Quirinio et Valgio 
co(n)s(ulibus), or quod eo di[e sign]um et [ara] Vestae (according to the reading of 
Inscriptiones Italiae XIII 2 17 and Fishwick (1990)); Dio 54.27.2-3. There is still debate 
on what should be understood by aedicula and ara: cf. Degrassi (1955) 144-153; 
Cecamore (1994-1995) 9-32, with further references. 
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make no mention of Livia's alleged responsibility. !f Kunst states: “Nicht 
nur Vesta rückte unter die Penaten des julischen Hauses, die sich mit 
denen des Staates untrennbar verbanden, sondern auch Livia wurden 
Priesterfunktionen fiir Vesta tibertragen, die deutlich machen, dass auch 
die Frau des ersten Princeps eine Zwitterstellung zwischen hellenisti- 
scher Königin und römischer Matrone einnahm.”!’ Though she lists 
three inscriptions of “Freigelassene der Livia, die als Priesterinnen der 
Vesta tätig waren" to back her case, it should be noted that one of these 
inscriptions lists liberti of Livia as sacerdotes of Magna Mater (not 
Vesta), the second a slave of ‘Augustus and Augusta’ (presumably Tibe- 
rius and Livia) working as an aedituus Vestae, and the third a libertus of 
an unnamed Caesar who also worked as an aedituus a Vesta.'® Only the 
second inscription might suggest an involvement on Livia's part, though 
the evidence is very flimsy, but certainly not during the reign of Augus- 
tus. More recently, a similar assumption was made by Severy: “The 
Vestals tended the sacred hearth of the community of Rome, which 
Livia now did in her own home." !? 

Scholars often refer to the privileges that were bestowed upon Livia to 
show that Augustus aimed at associating his wife with the cult of Vesta 
or the Vestal Virgins.?? Over time, Livia came to share several privileges 
with the Vestal Virgins, but whether there was intended parallelism 
behind it is doubtful. In 35 Bc Livia received, together with Octavia, 
a first set of privileges, including sacrosanctitas, the erection of statues, 
and freedom of tutelage.*! These privileges gave Livia and Octavia a 
public position similar to that of the Vestal Virgins, who until then were 
without a doubt the most visible women in Roman society. Yet, the 


16 Flory (1984) 321. Flory does not give ancient references to support her 
hypothesis. 

17 Kunst (1999) 231. 

18 CIL VI 496 (Magna Mater), VI 5745 (funerary inscription of a slave of the Augusti 
who worked as an aedituus Vestae and his sister, who was a slave of Livia — but without 
a mention of Vesta’s cult), and VI 8711 (inscription mentioning Secunda, a medica of 
Livilla, and Tiberius Claudius Celer, libertus Caesaris, who worked as an aedituus a 
Vesta; a Tiberian or Claudian date, rather than an Augustan, is more likely). 

12 Severy (2003) 135. Severy does not cite evidence either for Livia's appointment as 
‘guardian’ of the cult of Vesta. See also Stepper (2000) 64. 

20 Flory (1984) 320-321; Schrómbges (1986) 202; Flory (1995) 59 n. 53; Bartman 
(1999) 94. Contra: Frei-Stolba (1998); Barrett (2002) 143-145; Mekacher (2006) 50-52, 
194-195; Kunst (2008) 201-202. 

?! Dio 49.38.1. Cf. Bauman (1981) on Dio's treatment of the conferral of sacrosanc- 
tity to Caesar in 44 BC, Octavian in 36 BC, and Octavia and Livia in 35 Bc. See also 
Scardigli (1982). 
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accordance of the first privilege in particular was rather caused because 
of political necessity: the tense situation with Mark Antony asked for 
certain protective measures.”” Secondly, Cassius Dio’s phrasing, who is 
our only source on this matter, might also indicate that a deliberate paral- 
lel with the Vestal Virgins was not the main purpose of the grant, for the 
author explains sacrosanctitas as being similar to that of a tribune and not 
to that of a Vestal Virgin. Frei-Stolba adds to this that the Vestal Virgins 
were not called sacrosanctae but sanctae.? After the death of her son 
Drusus in 9 Bc, Livia received a second set of privileges, including more 
statues and the ius trium liberorum.” The parallel with the Vestal Virgins 
did not occur until AD 9, when Augustus bestowed upon them the ius 
trium liberorum as well.” It seems incorrect to think of Livia's privileges 
in 9 BC as being a parallel with the Vestal Virgins. Why Augustus decided 
to grant the privilege to the Vestal Virgins, even though they already pos- 
sessed the juridical rights that came with it, is unclear. Perhaps he did not 
want to affect the position of the Vestal Virgins negatively by giving the 
impression that they, as women with no children, fell under the limita- 
tions of the new law.” None of the privileges granted to Livia during 
Augustus’ reign suggest that he aimed at constructing a ‘Vestal image’ 
for his wife. Nor did Livia do so herself, as Severy seems to believe: 
"Livia thus established herself as the fertile counterpart of the Vestal Vir- 
gins, and thereby shaped a public role for herself as a matron with the 
responsibility for the well-being of the state. "?" 

Livia received two more privileges that resembled those of the Vestal 
Virgins after the death of Augustus. In AD 14, she obtained the right to use 
a lictor during her religious duties.?* This privilege, however, was a direct 
result of her appointment as sacerdos of Divus Augustus and not intended 


22 On the motives behind the bestowal of the privileges in 35 BC, see Bauman (1981) 
166-183; Scardigli (1982) 61-64; Frei-Stolba (1998) 72-76. 

23 Frei-Stolba (1998) 73-74 n. 28. 

? Dio 55.2.5-7. Cons. Liv. 81-82 may also allude to this. On the juridical conse- 
quences of the ius trium liberorum, see Gardner (1990) 20, 28, 196-198. Cf. Swan (2004) 
50-51. 

25 Most scholars who assume an intended association with Vesta ignore the chronol- 
ogy of the ius trium liberorum grant. Cf. Schrómbges (1986) 202; Severy (2003) 135. 

26 Gardner (1990) 24; Swan (2004) 235; Wildfang (2006) 107 n. 34. 

27 Severy (2003) 135. 

28 Dio 56.462. Tac. Ann. 1.14.2 seems to suggest the opposite by stating that Tiberius 
refused his mother this privilege. However, Dio's explicit remark that Livia was granted 
a lictor ‘during her religious duties’ might indicate that Tiberius was opposed to a general 
use of the lictor. Cf. Swan (2004) 353. 
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to equal her position to that of the Vestals as such.?? Secondly, during the 
reign of Tiberius in AD 23 she was allowed to take a place among the 
Vestals in the theatre.*° In one of his reforms, Augustus had relegated 
women to the highest seats in the theatre.*! Only the Vestal Virgins were 
allowed high-status seating, opposite the dais of the praetor. This is per- 
haps the only instance in which the imperial court is seen to deliberately 
associate imperial women with the Vestal Virgins. Tacitus writes: 


Utque glisceret dignatio sacerdotum atque ipsis promptior animus 
foret ad capessendas caerimonias, decretum Corneliae virgini, quae in 
locum Scantiae capiebatur, sestertium viciens, et quotiens Augusta 
theatrum introisset, ut sedes inter Vestalium consideret. (Tac. Ann. 
4.16.4) 

And, in order that esteem for the priests should swell and they them- 
selves have a readier inclination to undertake the ceremonial offices, a 
decree was passed of two million sesterces to Cornelia, the Virgin 
who was appointed in place of Scantia, and that, whenever Augusta 
entered the theater, she should sit among the seats of the Vestals.3° 


While most traditional priesthoods retained their prestige during the 
early Empire, the priesthood of the Vestal Virgins seemed to have 
encountered some problems.** When at one point a Vestal Virgin died 
and Augustus needed to replace her, he rebuked the senators because 
they were reluctant to put forward one of their daughters, stating that if 
he had had a granddaughter who was eligible he would not have hesi- 
tated to offer her.” Tiberius may have tried to solve this problem by 
admitting his mother in their midst in the theatre, hoping that this would 
make the Vestal office more popular.’ Whether these measures were 
successful remains unclear.’ In any case, here too there is no reason to 
believe that Tiberius tried to create a ‘Vestal image’ for his mother. 


2 Barrett (2002) 160-161. Whether Livia’s priesthood was modeled on the priesthood 
of the Vestals or perhaps that of the F/aminica Dialis is difficult to say. Research on the 
empress as sacerdos has remained limited; see most importantly Hemelrijk (2007). 

30 Tac. Ann. 4.16.6. 

3! Suet. Aug. 44; Dio 53.25.1; Dio 56.10.2. The lex Iulia theatralis made social hier- 
archy visible by separating social groups and giving them prearranged seats in the theatre. 
Cf. Clavel-Léveque (1986); Rawson (1987); Schnurr (1992). 

?? The translation is taken from Woodman (2004). 

33 Dio 55.22.5. Cf. Swan (2004) 157. 

34 Suet. Aug. 31. 

35 Kunst (2008) 202: “Die Plazierung der Livia under den Vestalinnen trug somit zur 
Aufwertung dieses Priesterinnenkollegiums bei und nicht umgekehrt.” 

36 Cf. Beard e.a. (1998) 194, who refer to an anecdote in Tacitus’ Annals (2.86) of two 
senators vying with each other to have their daughters chosen as Vestal Virgins. 
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2. THE SO-CALLED ‘VESTAL PRIVILEGES’ OF CALIGULA’ S RELATIVES 


The similarities, then, between Livia’s privileges and those of the Ves- 
tals did not occur according to a deliberate plan to create a divine asso- 
ciation. Nevertheless, scholars have assumed that Livia’s ‘Vestal image’ 
constituted a precedent for later Julio-Claudian women. The so-called 
‘Vestal privileges’ which Caligula awarded to his female relatives, 
according to the above-mentioned passage in Cassius Dio’s Roman His- 
tory, are often considered as a follow-up to an Augustan practice to 
explicitly present imperial women as the fertile counter-parts of the Ves- 
tal Virgins. Suetonius, it seems, refers to the same privileges but doesn’t 
mention any connection with the Vestals.?" With regard to Drusilla, 
Livilla and Agrippina Minor, he only states that they were included in 
official oaths and salutations by the consuls. He does not mention any 
so-called ‘Vestal privileges’ for the three sisters. Antonia Minor received 
‘whatever honours Livia Augusta had once possessed’ (quidquid 
umquam Livia Augusta honorum cepisset). Instead of comparing Anto- 
nia’s privileges to those of the Vestals, as Dio does, Suetonius opted for 
a reference to Livia, who, as we have seen, had gathered quite a lot of 
privileges over the years.** By mentioning that only one senatorial 
decree was necessary (uno senatus consulto congessit), the author seems 
to want to emphasize the swiftness with which it occurred, instead of the 
long process that Livia went through. Why, then, did Dio choose to 
compare the privileges awarded to these women to the Vestals? One 
explanation for Dio’s phrasing might be a general unavailability of lan- 
guage to describe female civic honour, as Milnor has put forth.*? Like 
Suetonius, Dio wanted to emphasize the fact that these women received 
their privileges all at once, and not over time. Lacking any other way of 
denoting these privileges, Dio summarized and simplified them with 
“privileges of the Vestals”. This might indeed be the case, though an 
alternative description, in a way similar to Suetonius’ text, would equally 
have been adequate. In fact, the cited passage seems to be the only 
instance in which Dio compares the privileges of imperial women with 
those of the Vestals. When he describes, for instance, the honours that 
were bestowed on Messalina following Claudius’ victory in Britannia, 


37 Suet. Cal. 15.2-3. 

38 See Hurley (1993) 50-51, who takes Suetonius’ words as synonymous for Dio’s 
‘Vestal privileges’. 

39 See Milnor (2005) 153. See also Mekacher (2006) 51-52. 
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Dio states: “Messalina was granted the same privilege of occupying 
front seats that Livia had enjoyed and also that of using the carpentum."^ 
Here, the point of reference is Livia and no allusion to a divine associa- 
tion with the cult of Vesta or the Vestal Virgins is made. Besides this 
vague reference in Cassius Dio, which should not be taken at face value, 
there is no other indication, neither in statues nor in coinage, that 
Caligula’s policy aimed to construct a deliberate connection between his 
female relatives and the cult of Vesta or its priestesses. 


3. TRIAL AND ERROR DURING CLAUDIUS’ REIGN? 


One could argue that Claudius made the only real attempt to establish a 
link between the cult and a Julio-Claudian woman, i.e. Livia, and to cre- 
ate, as a consequence, a ‘vestal image’ for his grandmother. After Livia’s 
deification in AD 42, he made the Vestal Virgins responsible for the cult 
of the Diva Augusta. Claudius’ religious policy with regard to deifica- 
tion practices was clearly aimed at putting the cult of the Diva Augusta 
in a context of marital life and womanhood. He made sure that her cult 
was strongly connected to that of her husband Divus Augustus. First of 
all, the day of Livia’s consecration concurred with her wedding anniver- 
sary, i.e. 17 January.*! Secondly, Claudius joined her cult with that of 
her husband by placing her statue next to his in a Roman Augusteion.” 
In addition, to commemorate this event, Claudius minted a coin type 
depicting the portrait bust of Augustus with the legend DIVUS AUGUSTUS 
SC on the obverse and the seated figure of Livia with attributes of Ceres 
with the legend DIVA AUGUSTA on the reverse.* The deification of Livia 
was clearly shaped to emphasize her role as wife and materfamilias and 
to present the Julio-Claudian family as one where traditional values were 
held high. Like Claudius' other measures, the choice for the Vestals to 
organise the cult would have contributed to Livia's image as a chaste 
matron and a loyal and virtuous wife. Whereas the earlier parallels 


4 Dio 60.22. 

*! CIL VI 2032, Il. 15-18; CFA 17.1.16-17. See Flory (1995) 133-134; Barrett (2002) 
222. On the symbolic importance of Livia's wedding anniversary and its role in her rep- 
resentation on the Palatine Hill, see Foubert (2010) esp. 68-69. 

? Dio 60.5.2. It remains unclear which Augusteion is meant by Dio; on the different 
possibilities, see Cecamore (2002) 159-164. 

^5 RIC P, Claudius, no. 101. 
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between Livia and the cult of Vesta do not seem to have been part of a 
premeditated imperial policy to associate the empress with the goddess 
and the virtues she incarnated, Claudius might have attempted to do just 
that. The nature of the Vestals’ involvement in the cult, however, remains 
unclear and it seems that their role in the worship of Divae was not con- 
tinued after the reign of Claudius. As Hemelrijk pointed out, in the city 
of Rome, the rituals of the cult of the deified women of the imperial 
family were performed by the Fratres Arvales and possibly also by 
the Sodales Augustales.? In the provinces, local priestesses were 
responsible. 


4. VESTA AND IMPERIAL WOMEN ON IMPERIAL COINS: A POST JULIO-CLAUDIAN 
PRACTICE 


Though the involvement of the Vestal Virgins in the cult of deified 
empresses seems to have been abandoned after Claudius’ reign, the ide- 
ological value of creating a link between imperial women — whether 
alive or dead — and the goddess must have been clear by the end of the 
Julio-Claudian period. It should not, therefore, come as a surprise that 
other ways to establish a divine association were sought and found. 
Many imperial coins show the portrait of an imperial woman on the 
obverse and a reference to Vesta on the reverse.‘ All of them, however, 
date after the Julio-Claudian period. The first emperor to mint such coins 
was the emperor Titus, between AD 79 and 81. In a way, Titus’ numis- 
matic program was innovative as he introduced the first coins that were 
completely (both in legend and illustration) dedicated to female relatives 
of the emperor, with a portrait of the woman on the obverse and a refer- 
ence to deities or other ideological symbols on the reverse." Sestertii 
and dupondii show Titus’ daughter Julia on the obverse and a seated 
Vesta, holding a scepter and palladium, on the reverse.4 Other coins 


44 Mekacher (2006) 76, 194. 

45 Hemelrijk (2007) 320-321. 

4 E.g. RIC IV 1, Septimius Severus, nos. 538, 582, 583-587, 648, 843, 867-868-869, 
891, 892a, 893a, 894; RIC IV 1, Caracalla, nos. 390-392, 593-594b, 606-607 (Julia 
Domna); RIC IV 2, Elagabal, no. 231 (Aquilia Severa, a Vestal Virgin herself), 276 (Julia 
Maesa), 224 (Julia Paula), 246-248 (Julia Soaemias); RIC IV 2, Severus Alexander, 
nos. 359-364, 708-711 (Julia Mamaea). Cf. Mekacher (2006) 255-258. 

47 The so-called ‘Ladies’ coins’, see Alexandridis (2010) 196, 198. 

48 RIC II, Titus, nos. 57-58, 180. 
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with Julia Titi on the obverse have reverses with depictions of Salus, 
Venus, Ceres or Concordia.‘ It seems quite clear that the imperial 
entourage wanted to associate Julia, as the mother of future heirs, with 
the virtues these divinities incarnated: pulchritudo, fecunditas, concor- 
dia and castitas. Alexandridis is probably right when she argues that, for 
the first time, the Flavian emperors constituted 'a veritable women's 
program' in the imperial coinage.?? The next imperial woman on whose 
coins Vesta appeared, was Trajans's wife Plotina in AD 112?! Other 
divine references in her coinage included Minerva, Fides and Ara Pudic- 
itiae. Temporini interprets these as references to Plotina as the exem- 
plary wife of Trajan: both her loyalty to her husband and her chastity, 
highlighted by a dedication of an altar to Pudicitia, were emphasized on 
the emperor’s coins.’ The reference to Vesta might have had various 
connotations at the same time: another reference to Plotina's chaste 
image, a reminder to the viewer that she was the wife of the Pontifex 
Maximus, who in turn was closely connected to the cult, or a promise 
that Plotina's fecundity would ensure Rome's well-being until eternity. 
From Plotina onwards, Vesta appears more frequently in the numismatic 
series of imperial women and forms part of an elaborate *women's pro- 
gram', to use the phrase of Alexandridis again. In the empress Sabina's 
case, for instance, the coins with Vesta on the reverse appear amidst 
coins depicting Concordia, Pudicitia, Juno Regina, Pietas, Ceres and 
Venus (both Genetrix and Victrix).°? The coins that were minted to hon- 
our Faustina Maior, Faustina Minor and Lucilla follow the same pattern 
and show Vesta amidst other female deities such as Venus, Juno and 
Concordia. 


^9 RIC II, Titus, nos. 54-56, 177-179. 
50 Alexandridis (2010) 202-203. 
! Roche (2002) 55. 

52 Temporini (1979) 110-112. Temporini acknowledges that the association with Min- 
erva, who among other things is associated with virginity, is more difficult to interpret 
and suggests that the evocation on Plotina's coins might have been intended to strengthen 
the tie with the other virgin goddess, Vesta. But see also Foubert (2011) for an alternative 
reading of visual associations between imperial women and Minerva. 

5 RIC II, Hadrian, nos. 397, 408, 410, 413, 1020, 1024, 1034, 1036, 1044, 1046. On 
Sabina's coinage, see Nicolai (2007). 

5 Faustina Maior: R/C III, Antoninus Pius, nos. 368, 370-371, 1125-1126, 1130, 
1178-1180, 1187; Faustina Minor: R/C III, Antoninus Pius, nos. 737, 1690; Lucilla: RIC 
III, Marcus Aurelius, nos. 788, 1779-1780. For an extensive study on the iconography of 
Antonine imperial women, see Meyers (2006). 
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The example of the deliberate association between Julia Domna and 
Vesta is perhaps the most illustrative. At the end of Commodus’ reign, 
in AD 191, the temple of Vesta on the Forum Romanum burnt down.>> 
The Aedes Vestae and the atrium of the Vestals were restored during the 
reign of Septimius Severus, which was commemorated on several coin 
types from that period.’ Remarkably, the coins commemorating the res- 
toration of the Aedes Vestae do not appear in combination with a portrait 
of the reigning emperor, but only in combination with a portrait of the 
empress Julia Domna. The consensus in modern scholarship, therefore, 
is that the restoration of the Aedes Vestae was carried out under her 
patronage." The coins show the restored temple with either a group of 
figures or a single figure, by modern scholars often identified as Julia 
Domna herself, sacrificing in front of the temple, accompanied by the 
legend VESTA MATER.?? In her study on Julia Domna’s coinage, Lusnia 
discerns five different phases in the empress’ coin reverses reflecting the 
current situation in the imperial household.’ The reverses commemorat- 
ing the restoration of the Aedes Vestae belong to the second phase, the 
period AD 200-202, which is characterized by an explicit dynastic 
emphasis.9 The other reverses of coins which bore a portrait of Julia 
Domna during this period can be subcategorized into four themes, as 
Lusnia convincingly argues, namely motherhood, female virtue, domes- 
tic harmony and the empress’ relation to individual members of the 
imperial household.5! Julia Domna's association with the cult of Vesta 
fits well within this policy of representation. Contrary to the examples of 
the Julio-Claudian women, during the reign of Septimius Severus the 
imperial court did try to associate the empress with the cult of Vesta and 
the virtues she incarnated. 


> Herod. 1.14.3-6. 

56 RIC IV, Septimius Severus, nos. 584-585. 

57 On Julia Domna's restoration policy, see Gorrie (2004), with 65-68 on the Aedes 
Vestae. See also Levick (2007) 126-127. Mekacher (2006) 85 disputes the connection 
between the numismatic depiction of the Aedes Vestae and its restoration. 

58 RIC IV, Septimius Severus, nos. 584-585. 

> Lusnia (1995) 121. 

60 The first phase dates from Septimius Severus’ accession to AD 199, during which 
coin types were aimed to establish the emperor's image and position. The third phase, 
from AD 203 to 208 is characterised by Julia Domna's limited presence on imperial coins. 
The fourth phase concurs with the joint reign of Septimius Severus, Caracalla and Geta, 
whereas the fifth and final phase coincides with Caracalla's sole reign. 

9! Lusnia (1995) 124-125. 
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CONCLUSION 


Modern scholars, basing themselves heavily on references from (the 
much later) Cassius Dio, have often presupposed a connection between 
imperial women and the cult of Vesta. According to this view, the active 
involvement of Julio-Claudian women in the cult coheres with the asso- 
ciation of the goddess and her priestesses with chastity, protection and 
womanhood. When reconsidering the sources, however, one can only 
conclude that there is no reason to believe that the imperial court tried to 
establish an explicit divine association between Vesta and the imperial 
women. This article was aimed at rectifying three misconceptions which 
dominantly appear in modern scholarship. First of all, the sources do not 
indicate that Livia or any other imperial woman was appointed as ‘guard- 
ian’ of the cult of Vesta after Augustus’ dedication of a shrine to the 
goddess in his Palatine residence. Secondly, the privileges which Livia 
received at various stages of her life may have bore a resemblance with 
those of the Vestal Virgins at some point, but they were not part of a 
deliberate policy to create a ‘Vestal image’ for her in the sense that they 
would contribute to her image as a chaste matron. The only exception 
might have been Claudius’ deification of his grandmother, but since the 
sources do not elaborate on the role of the Vestals in the cult of Diva 
Augusta any suggestion remains tentative. Thirdly, there is no conclusive 
evidence that the imperial court associated Julio-Claudian women with 
the cult of Vesta after the Augustan period, nor that Julio-Claudian 
women acted as ‘honorary Vestals’. It is only after the Julio-Claudian 
period that the imperial court included associations between Vesta and 
imperial wives and daughters in its numismatic propagandistic program. 


Radboud Universiteit, Nijmegen Lien FOUBERT 
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DOMITIA LONGINA: 
AN UNDERESTIMATED AUGUSTA (c. 53-126/8)* 


Abstract: The article considers Domitia Longina’s long life, espe- 
cially the first forty years during which she was continually faced with 
tragedy, much of it associated with her marriage to Domitian. She 
emerged with a blighted reputation and abundant adverse criticism 
from the ancient authors. By systematically examining the evidence 
relating to Domitia: the literature, epigraphy and the iconography on 
coins, statues and miniature portraits, the article presents a woman 
who was strong and resolute in adversity. A re-classification of her 
portraiture reveals a Third Portrait Type of a post-Domitian Domitia, 
a woman still held in high regard and adaptable to change. 


INTRODUCTION 


Domitia Longina was the last of the Julio-Claudians and the Flavians. In 
81, within weeks of his accession, her husband Domitian made her 
Augusta in recognition of her importance to the Flavian succession.! She 
survived the assassination of her husband in 96 and remained Augusta 
through the reigns of the next two emperors, Nerva and Trajan, and for 
the first decade of Hadrian’s reign? until her death c. 126/8. She was 
Augusta for forty-five years and for over half of that time the only impe- 
rial lady to hold that title. Domitia suffered many personal tragedies, 
tremendous grief, and serious allegations of misbehaviour. She was 


* I am indebted to Dr. Frederik J. Vervaet for his suggestion that I include the long- 
lived Domitia Longina in my study of Trajanic and Hadrianic Imperial Ladies, an inclu- 
sion that has proven worthwhile in revealing other aspects of this remarkable woman’s 
life. I should especially like to thank Emeritus Professor Ronald Ridley, Dr. Christopher 
Dart and Dr. Frederik Vervaet for their steadfast encouragement and generous scholarly 
advice, and my sister Elspeth Joyce for her valuable contributions. 

! Dom. 3. Fifty-three imperial women received this honour, Domitia was possibly the 
tenth; Stevenson (1964) 99. Livia did not receive this honour from Augustus during his 
lifetime, but was granted it in his will: Tac. Ann. 1.8; Suet. Aug. 101.2; Dio 56.46.1; 
Hahn (2005) 738-739. An Augusta transmitted dynastic power: Flory (1988) 115. 

2 Domitian (PIR? D 181, Stein); Raepsaet-Charlier (1987) 327; Eder (2004) 634. 

3 Domitia was Augusta with Julia Titi for six years from 81 to 87, alone for seventeen 
years from 88 to 105 when Marciana and Plotina accepted the honour. From 105 after the 
death of Marciana, Domitia shared the honour of the title with Plotina and Salonia Matidia 
for seventeen years. After the deaths of these two imperial ladies, Domitia was once again 
the only Augusta from 122 until her death in 126/8, or until Sabina became Augusta in 
128. 
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often in grave danger. Yet she also experienced great popularity and her 
iconography is a clear indication of her strength, adaptability, and reso- 
lution in the face of adversity. This paper will show how remarkable the 
survival of Domitia Augusta was, especially through a new interpreta- 
tion of her portraiture, which suggests that even post-Domitian she con- 
tinued to have an active life and even a limited public rôle. As such, it 
will demonstrate how through a comprehensive analysis of Domitia’s 
life, her representation in ancient literature and iconography on coins, 
statues and busts that a more accurate understanding of her can be 
constructed. 


THE STATE OF EXISTING SCHOLARSHIP 


Modern scholarship discussing the official position, life and public rep- 
resentations of Domitia Longina varies enormously from general publi- 
cations on the imperial women by such authors as McDermott and 
Orentzel, Setälä and Burns,* to more thorough biographies of the emperor 
Domitian by Jones and Morelli that include detailed and useful sections 
interpreting the rôle of his wife. In addition there are a number of 
excellent articles, most notably by Syme, Castritius, Vinson, Varner, 
Chausson, Vervaet, Hidalgo de la Vega; all of which, with the excep- 
tion of Morelli,’ have provided short biographical sketches or discus- 
sions of particular issues related to Domitia. 

Syme (1958) was the first of the modern scholars to consider Domi- 
tia's pedigree, which Chausson (2003) expanded upon, recognising the 
enormous advantages she would bring into a marriage with the Flavians,? 
and thus providing a background for her life. In an unfortunate attempt 
to assess her character Syme (1970) is perhaps too harsh, describing her 
as “an arrogant woman, not unworthy of her grandfather, the rancorous 
senator from the back country of a confederate Italia” and whose father’s 


4 McDermott & Orentzel (1979); Setälä (2002); Burns (2007). 

> Jones (1992) and Morelli (2014). 

€ Syme (1958, 1970, 1981, 1982/3, 1983, 1991); Castritius (1969), also in Temporini 
(2002); Vinson (1989); 513-540; Varner (1995); Vervaet (1999, 2000, 2002, 2003); 
Chausson (2003); Hidalgo de la Vega (2003). 

7 Morelli (2010). This requires a closer examination of Varner’s classification of 
Domitia’s portraiture. 

5 Syme (1958) 560-561; (1970) 34-37. 

? Chausson (2003) 110. 
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cousin Vistilia was “frank and shameless.” !° Chausson (2003) considers 
the teenage Domitia to have been a scheming young woman intent on 
snaring Domitian. While McDermott and Orentzel (1976) and Burns 
(2007) accept without question many of the salacious anecdotes in the 
ancient sources relating to Domitia and Julia Titi,!! Vinson (1989) offers 
an alternative interpretation of such ancient rumours, maintaining that 
the vilification of imperial women was a deliberate ploy to destroy their 
reputations and that of the emperor,'? Hidalgo de la Vega (2003) links 
this invective not only to Domitian’s behaviour, but also to the anxiety 
of the Senate over the possibility of reliving the terrible effect of succes- 
sion passing through the female line. Morelli (2010) in his investigation 
into the demise of the Flavian dynasty also recognises the importance of 
the Senate, their dwindling support for Domitian and his lack of an heir. 
He suggests that Domitia’s failure in this regard encouraged her to plot 
against her husband. More recently Morelli (2014) has benefitted from 
further work by Vervaet in understanding Domitia predominantly as a 
political pawn in serious dynastic issues. Other modern authors, such as 
Townend (1961), and Castritius (1969, 2002), and particularly Vervaet 
(2000), paint a broader picture, showing how her family, their connec- 
tions and political alliances played an important part in Domitia’s life.!* 

Many modern scholars have written about Roman women in art such 
as Wegner, Daltrop, Hausmann, Bieber, Fittschen, Zanker, Kleiner, 
Matheson, Alexandridis and Fejfer,'^ but none has written exclusively 
on the coinage of the imperial ladies. Chausson (2003), while giving the 
most detailed analysis of Domitia's life and ancestry based on the liter- 
ary, epigraphic and archaeological evidence, unfortunately includes no 
discussion of the iconographical evidence of her coins and statuary, 
whereas Varner (1995) provides a glimpse of the woman and the politi- 
cal scene behind her different types of portraiture.^ McDermott and 


10 This Vistilia was the niece of Corbulo's mother, also Vistilia: Syme (1970) 27-39. 

!! For instance, rumours related by Suetonius (Dom. 21, 22) that Domitia had an affair 
with the actor Paris, and also that Julia was seduced by Domitian after her marriage, both 
during her father Titus’ lifetime and after the deaths of Titus and her husband (T. Flavius 
Sabinus). McDermott & Orentzel (1979); Burns (2007). 

12 Indeed, Burns does not reference Vinson (1989) 431-450, in Chapter 5 of Great 
Women of Imperial Rome. 

13 Townend (1961) 54-62; Castritius (1969) 492-502; Castritius in Temporini (2002) 
164-186; Vervaet (2000) 95-113. 

14 Wegner (1956); Daltrop e.a. (1966); Bieber (1977); Fittschen & Zanker (1983); 
Kleiner and Matheson (2000); Alexandridis (2004); Fejfer (2008). 

15 Varner (1995) 187-206. 
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Orentzel (1979) make some reference to coinage, but unduly accept that 
Hanfmann’s “Flavian Beauty" was a portrait of the young Domitia.!f 
Burns (2007) briefly discusses Domitia’s portraiture on statues and 
coins, and provides some coin illustrations. This paper expands this area 
of inquiry drawing on the expertise of the art historians. Fittschen (1996) 
and Fejfer (2008) show that official portraits of empresses were commis- 
sioned by the imperial administration and were therefore under close 
imperial scrutiny. These portraits were mainly intended for public view- 
ing in conspicuous venues and specially commissioned models were 
sent out to the provinces for copying.!” The portraits were also used as 
models by die-cutters for the coins and by other sculptors!* and in this 
way were disseminated across the empire.! For the religious life and 
policy of the Flavians Scott's invaluable monograph (1936) shows 
Domitia's róle in the Flavian pantheon and Hahn (1994) reveals the 
association of this Augusta with a large number of deities on the statues 
and coins in the Greek East.?? 


SOURCES FOR DOMITIA LONGINA 


The main ancient literary sources for Domitia's life can be found in 
the works of Cassius Dio and in Suetonius’ lives of Vespasian, Titus 
and Domitian.?! These are generally negative. Dio provides detail not 
found in Suetonius and his book on Domitian reflects his poor opinion 
of later contemporary emperors.?? In the case of Suetonius, scholars 


16 McDermott & Orentzel (1979) 71-73, 75; this portrait is of an unknown woman 
with a Flavian hairstyle: Fittschen & Zanker (1983) Band 3, Taf. 86, 87. Text: n. 69, 
p. 53. At Rome: Museo Capitolino, Imperatori 15, inv. 434. Also known as the Fonseca 
bust: Bartman (2001) Fig. 6. Their judgement of Julia as having "become an ungainly, 
rather plump young woman, whose facial features bore an unfortunate resemblance to her 
father's and grandfather's", is similarly based on only one statue at Rome: Museo Vaticani, 
Braccio Nuovo inv. 71: McDermott & Orentzel (1979) 88. 

17 Fejfer (2008) 410, 418-419. 

18 Fittschen (1996) 42. 

1 Fejfer (2008) 410, 418-419. 

20 Vespasian modeled his religious policy on Augustus’: Scott (1936) 26-39. Domitia’s 
rôle: 83-87; epigraphic evidence on statue bases: Hahn (1994); RPC II (1992-1999). 

2! Suet. Tit.; Dom.; Dio 66, 67, 68. 

2 Dio wrote his Roman History in the early third century, thirty to forty years after he 
first came to Rome from the East. For his historical accounts, including the Flavian era, 
nearly one hundred and fifty years earlier, he relied on unknown sources, although he 
claimed to have read nearly all works on Roman history: Dio 53.19. 6. 
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have disagreed about the effect that his dismissal in 122 from Hadrian’s 
employment may have had on his work, both as far as access to source 
material and his state of mind. What can be sure is that, while he 
would still have been able to consult the archives, this probably did 
not include the imperial correspondence.” Snippets of information, 
some quite fanciful, are given by Martial and Juvenal,” and more flat- 
tering, but still brief, comments come from Josephus, who enjoyed 
Domitia’s benefaction.” Centuries later the sixth-century Byzantine 
historian Procopius wrote that she was “a noble character, discreet and 
never harmed anyone”, and hints that Domitia’s reputation in the East 
may have suffered less harm than at Rome, which was perhaps due 
to the “prestige of her father”.?? This is supported by the far more 
abundant coinage minted for Domitia in the East than at Rome.?8 

The scarcity and reliability of the ancient literary evidence has led to 
a search for evidence elsewhere. Although the epigraphic sources are 
limited, they reveal useful information about Domitia (as will be dis- 
cussed), particularly in her later years. More information can be derived 
from the rich variety of surviving portraiture: the statues and busts, the 
coins and miniature portraits that include gems. Domitia, unlike her pre- 
decessors who had only one portrait type that would be used throughout 
their lives, was the exception, having several types created for her during 
her long period as empress and Augusta. Varner made a useful initial 
classification of these,” which will be reassessed in this paper using 
other criteria and include some neglected later portraits of the express. 
The pool of gems and miniature portraits is small and also contentious, 
whereas Domitia’s coinage is more extensive and, as it was used for 
both dynastic and political propaganda, is important for providing an 


2 His indiscreet behaviour was possibly for repeating scurrilous gossip, with Hadrian's 
wife Sabina: HA Hadr.11.3; Syme (1958) 779-780; Wallace-Hadrill (1983) 6, 61-66. 

24 Martial refers to Domitian’s son as already deified c. 88/89, Mart. 4.3, and hints of 
a second pregnancy for Domitia watched over by the deified Julia, Mart. 6.3. Martial 
wrote Books 4-9 between 88 and 94: Shackleton Bailey (1993) 3; Juv. 6.87.118: meretrix 
Augusta ... foeda lupinaris tulit ad pulvinar odorem. 

25 Jos. Vit. 76.429. 

6 Proc. Anec. 8.15-20. 

27 Syme (1981) 52. 

28 The emperor controlled the mint at Rome and permitted certain Eastern cities the 
autonomy to mint bronze coins: RPC II 13-15. Fifty-seven eastern cities minted coins 
honouring Domitia. The Roman mint issued one-third of this number for Domitia. 

29 Varner (1995) 187-206. 
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understanding of imperial policy, contemporary events and relationships 
within the imperial circle. 


DOMITIA'S FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Domitia was born in the early 50s, possibly in the East where she may 
have spent many of her early years: her father Cn. Domitius Corbulo 
(suff. 39),? had been appointed by Claudius as governor of Asia in 
52/3?! He soon became one of Nero's most famous and trusted generals 
and, at the end of 54, became legatus Augusti pro praetore of Cappadocia 
and Galatia, a command without precedent, which he held until the end 
of 61.? In late 60 Corbulo became legatus Augusti pro praetore of Syria, 
a command he held until spring 63. In the spring of 63, Corbulo was 
reinstated as legatus Augusti pro praetore of Cappadocia-Galatia, with 
military authority overriding that of his colleagues in the neighbouring 
provinces (Syria, Lycia-Pamphylia), where he remained until summoned 
to Greece in the winter of 66/67.3* 

Domitia’s mother, known from inscriptions as Longina,’ may have 
been Domitius Corbulo's second wife.” This advantageous marriage 
into the nobility may have been arranged for Corbulo whose career was 
rising during Caligula's reign," when his half-sister, Milonia Caesonia, 
became the emperor's mistress and then his wife. Longina was probably 
a daughter of either the marriage between Julia Drusilla and L. Cassius 
Longinus (ord. 30), or of the marriage between Junia Lepida and 
C. Cassius Longinus (suff. 30).°® In either case Domitia and her mother 


30 Domitius Corbulo (PIR? D 142, Groag). 

31 Vervaet (2002) 135. 

32 Tac. Ann. 13.35.2. This was a newly formed provincial complex bordering on the 
problematic region of Armenia: Vervaet (1999) 579-581. 

3 L. Caesenius Paetus (ord. 61) took over Cappadocia-Galatia from Corbulo in 61: 
Vervaet (1999) 586, 596-597. (Contra: Eder (2004) 646). 

34 Nero gave Corbulo extraordinary command in the East in 63: Tac. Ann.15.25; 
Vervaet (2000) 105; (2007) 128-129. In the East until summoned to Greece by Nero: 
Vervaet (2002) 170. 

35 Two inscriptions at Peltuinum: one, AE 1912, 221, proves a cult of Corbulo and his 
wife Longina. The other, CIL IX 3426, gives the name of the wife of a Roman senator as 
Longina and also mentions Armenia and Syria. Syme (1970) 35-36. 

?6 Cassia Longina may have been Domitius Corbulo’s second wife: Syme (1970) 37. 

37 Syme (1970) 37. 

38 Syme (1981) 51. Junia Lepida was the daughter of Aemilia Lepida, granddaughter 
of Julia, only child of Augustus. Julia Drusilla was the daughter of Germanicus. She was 
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[Cassia] Longina would have been direct descendants of Augustus.?? 
Syme briefly considers another much less likely possibility that the cog- 
nomen may have come from Cn. Pompeius Longinus Gallus, but a lack 
of evidence, apart from his consulship with Q. Veranius in 49, prevents 
this being pursued further.*° [Cassia] Longina most probably accompanied 
her husband to the East“! reinforcing the likelihood that Domitia Longina 
would have spent much of her childhood in those provinces, which may 
account for her popularity in the Eastern cities that was later reflected by 
her coins.? Only one sibling is known, an older sister Domitia Corbulo, 
perhaps a daughter of Domitius Corbulo’s first wife. 

The extended family, however, was enormous: her paternal grand- 
mother, Vistilia, had six husbands and as many sons, but only one 
daughter, Milonia Caesonia,** the emperor Caligula's fourth wife. Syme 
considers that so many half siblings made the family’s difficulties a 
foregone conclusion, especially given the many marriages in Roman 
aristocratic families. For him “the sons of Vistilia” were “a collection 
rather than a group” where “discord is as likely as harmony”, but con- 
cludes that “this tie of blood and kinship was effective in some 
instances", a point made clear by Vervaet.“ Domitia may have had 
good reason to agree. She would experience tremendous grief and sorrow 
from family misfortunes, and later was probably very grateful to her 
grandmother for producing such a large family. For it is certain that, no 
matter how discordant, the tentacles of this extended family must have 


the great grandmother of Annius Vinicianus, the husband of Domitia Longina’s sister 
(executed by Nero in 66). Chausson (2003) 118, Tab. 2; Syme (1970) 37. 

39 Chausson (2003) 113-119, Tab. 2. 

40 Syme (1958) 560 n. 11. On Roman female names: Kajava (1995) 27-31. 

41 Raepsaet-Charlier (1987) FOS 196. 

#2 See above n. 28. 

5 There has been some uncertainty over the number of daughters of Domitius Corbulo 
(PIR? D 142, Groag). A daughter was already married to Annius Vinicianus, his legate 
during his campaigns in the East in 63/64: Dio 62.23.6; Tac. Ann. 15.28. This was not 
Domitia Longina who was born c. 51-55. Domitius Corbulo married Cassia Longina in at 
the end of the 40s and had two daughters. If the marriage of his daughter to Annius 
Vinicianus took place before 63, then she must be a daughter of Corbulo's first marriage: 
Chausson (2003) 118. 

# Pliny HN 7.5.39. 

45 Syme (1970) 32. Vistilia’s six husbands were Glitius (PIR? G 180, Groag); 
Pomponius Secundus; Orfitus (PIR? O 139, Wachtel); Suilius (?); Domitius Corbulo 
(PIR? D 141, Groag), and Milonius: Raepsaet-Charlier (1987) FOS 814. The close 
friendship of Vistilia’s brother, Sextus Vistilius, with Nero Claudius Drusus would influ- 
ence her offspring politically: Vervaet (2000) 98-113. 
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penetrated far into Roman society, and would have provided support for 
Domitia through some very difficult periods in her life. Domitia may 
have been “an arrogant and cynical woman” ,* and have inherited traits 
not only from her paternal grandfather (whom Tacitus charges with 
“pomposity, incomplete veracity and prejudice”’),*” but also from her 
maternal ancestors: “Domitia also transmitted and paraded an aristo- 
cratic attitude: the proud tradition of the unbending Cassii.”** Domitia’s 
survival may well have relied on some of these inherited traits and the 
following account will outline the many horrific experiences she suf- 
fered, especially in her early years. The extent to which these must have 
seriously affected the young girl, although beyond the scope of this 
paper, can be gauged by modern studies. 

At the age of fourteen years, before her father’s death, the young 
Domitia Longina may have already been betrothed to L. Aelius Lamia 
Plautius Aelianus (suff. 80),°° a member of an ancient and illustrious 
family.?! Through him she became related to Q. Plautius Lateranus (cos 
des. 65), one of the first victims of the Pisonian conspiracy.? The next 
few years would see her witness many more tragedies, even more closely 
related: in 65, her cousin and her father’s nephew, P. Glitius Gallus 
(suff. 84) and Annius Pollio, the brother-in-law of Domitia’s sister, were 
exiled, followed not long after by her maternal grandfather, C. Cassius 
Longinus.?? Then in 66 the trials began of Thrasea Paetus and his fellow 
Stoic, Q. Marcius Barea Soranus (suff. 52) and his daughter Servilia (the 


> 
a 


Syme (1981) 50. 
Tac. Ann. 3.31.3. 
Syme (1970) 39. 

^ My thanks to therapist Bonita Cohen for alerting me to the effect of trauma on 
young females shown in the research of Drs Bessel van der Kolke, Joseph Spinazzola and 
Mary Pipher. 

50 PIR? A 205, Groag. 

5! Suet. Dom.1.10. His family later produced Aelius Caesar and Lucius Verus: Chausson 
(2003) 108, Tab. 4; Domitia’s grandson Lamia Silvanus ([Ti.] Plautius [Aelius La]mia 
Silvanus [Aelianus?] (PIR? A 206, Groag) married Aurelia Fadilla (FOS 137), daughter 
of Antoninus Pius: Raepsaet-Charlier (1987) 143. 

5 Q. Plautius Lateranus (PIR? P 468, Wachtel). Tac. Ann. 15.60.1. Vervaet (2002) 
150. The latter part of Nero’s reign was a dangerous time for those related by birth or 
marriage, such as the Plautii, to the imperial family: Taylor (1956) 29. For other Plautii 
victims of Nero: Nicols (1978) 21. 

> p. Glitius Gallus (PIR? G 184/5, Groag) was the son of Domitius Corbulo's half- 
brother, (L?) Glitius Gallus: Vervaet (2000) 109-110, Vervaet (2002) 152. His exile: 
Tac. Ann. 15.71.3. Annius Pollio was unfairly accused of complicity in the Pisonian con- 
spiracy: Syme (1970) 37. 
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sister-in-law of Domitia’s sister and the wife of the exiled Annius 
Pollio), that ended with their deaths.5* This was followed in 66/7 by the 
execution of Ser. Cornelius Orfitus, the son of one of her father’s half- 
brothers, for supposedly renting out his premises near the forum for sus- 
picious use. These were all perilous connections for Domitia Longina 
and her father, Domitius Corbulo and the situation became even worse 
when disaster fell on another close family member: the husband of her 
sister Domitia [Corbulo], the young legate L. Annius Vinicianus who 
had been serving with Corbulo in the East.°° The deaths of Vinicianus’ 
sister-in-law Servilia and her father, and the exile of his brother, may 
have driven the young man to consider overthrowing Nero in 66. This 
so-called Vinician conspiracy was discovered in August 66 and Corbulo’s 
son-in-law, Annius Vinicianus, was executed.’ 

At that time Domitia's father was still far from Rome in the East, where 
he had been given extraordinary command in 63.° Now, in the winter 
66/7, despite any evidence of Corbulo's involvement in the activities of his 
son-in-law, the emperor, perhaps motivated through fear or jealousy, 
summoned Corbulo to Greece.*? When the general landed at Cenchreae, 
the port of Corinth, he was told that the emperor had commanded his 
death and Corbulo chose to take his own life.° The loss of her father 
must have been devastating for the young teenage Domitia, but at least 
Corbulo's suicide had saved his property for his descendants.9! 

It was not only Domitia's family that experienced the effects of these 
conspiracies: there were also consequences for two future imperial fami- 
lies, the Flavii and the Ulpii, both of whom she would later be closely 
associated with. Two years prior to Corbulo's suicide, Titus, the son of 


54 Tac. Ann. 16.33. 

> Ser. Cornelius Scipio Salvidienus Orfitus (PIR? C 1444, Groag) (ord. 51), was 
informed against by Aquilius Regulus: Tac. Hist, 4.2, for allowing property he owned 
near the forum to be leased for suspicious usage: Suet. Nero 37; Dio 62.27. It is not 
proven that Orfitus was implicated in the Vinician conspiracy: Rudich (1993) 199. 

5 Dio 62.23.6; Tac. Ann. 15.28. L. Annius Vinicianus (PIR? A 700, Groag), brother 
of Annius Pollio (PIR? A 677, Groag), sons of L. Annius Vinicianus (P/R? A 701, Groag) 
and grandsons of another Annius Pollio: Syme (1970) 3. He was obviously Corbulo's 
choice of husband for his older daughter. 

5 This conspiracy was only mentioned by Suetonius: Nero 36.2-3; Griffin (1984) 
178-179; Vervaet (2002) 161, 164. 

58 See above n. 34. 

5? Syme (1970) 39. 

60 Dio 62.17.5. 

6! Bauman (1996) 88. 
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the future Flavian emperor Vespasian, had just remarried after the death 
in 64 (probably from birth complications) of his first wife, Arrecina 
Tertulla, the mother of Julia.” His new bride was Marcia Furnilla,9? the 
elder daughter of Antonia Furnilla and Q. Marcius Barea Sura (cos.?), 
the brother of Q. Marcius Barea Soranus, who would fall under the 
emperor’s suspicion.™ At the time, the marriage appeared to be an excel- 
lent alliance with a wealthy family; according to Suetonius this family, 
the Marcii, was splendidi generis. Their properties included the brick- 
works, the figlinae Marcianae, situated close to Rome (as were several 
others in the Tiber and Nar valleys that served the capital’s building 
industry). There is good evidence from brick stamps and inscriptions 
that figlinae facilitated powerful and wealthy alliances through mar- 
riage.© The figlinae Marcianae came into the possession of the Ulpii, 
eventually becoming the property of the emperor Trajan,°” most probably 
inherited from his mother Marcia, who may have been an older half- 
sister of Marcia Furnilla.65 


© The baby of Arrecina Tertilla (FOS 93) was Julia Titi (FOS 371); Townend (1961), 
57; Castritius (1969) 492-494; Syme (1983) 130. Arrecina died before Titus (PIR? F 399, 
Stein) became quaestor (647), but the Arrecini continued to be close to the Flavii: Nicols 
(1978) 31-32, and Julia Titi was probably raised by her maternal grandmother: Jones 
(1984) 19; (1992) 38. 

6 A portrait of Marcia Furnilla: Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 15, inv. 3164. 

9* There are other possibilities: Q. Marcius Barea Soranus (PIR? B 55, Groag), and 
Barea Sura (PIR? M 219, Petersen) could be half-brothers, or they could even be the same 
person: Champlin (1983) 261. Barea Soranus (cos. 52), amicus of Vespasian, was the 
uncle of Marcia Furnilla (FOS 525): Jones (1992) 10. 

65 Suetonius also claims that Julia was Marcia Furnilla's child (Suet. Tir. 4.2). 

96 The most important of these brickworks were: the figlinae Caepionae, Marcianae, 
Subortanae and Ocianae, located close to each other in an area known for brick production 
near Horta at the confluence of the Tiber and Nar. It is thought that the figlinae Sulpicianae 
(owned by Domitia Longina) were near to the figlinae Marcianae (and the f. Caepionae): 
Champlin (1983) 258-259. 

67 Aur. Vict., Caes.13. An interesting observation emerging from the long history of 
this figlinae (from Caligula to Diocletian) is that some of Trajan's ancestors were Italian 
landowners from Tuder, near the Etruscan border in Umbria and 24 kms from Ameria: 
Champlin (1983), 259, 263; Bennett (1997) 11. Trajan was descended from a branch of 
the Ulpii, which settled either as a civilians or veteran soldiers at Italica in Baetica in 
southern Spain. (Italica was founded by P. Cornelius Scipio for his veterans after his 
defeat of the Carthaginians at Ilipa in 206 BC.) Intermarriage may have caused the loss of 
Roman or Latin citizenship, which may not have been regained until the mid-first century 
BC. It was possibly Trajan's grandfather whose enormous wealth enabled him to buy into 
the senatorial class: Bennett (1997) 1-3. 

68 Marcia (FOS 521) married Ulpius Traianus (PIR? V 574) with whom she had two 
children, Ulpia Marciana (FOS 824) and the future emperor Trajan (PIR? V 575). 
Although Jones and Bennett accept Champlin's opinion that Marcia was one of this 
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No matter how well-connected, the marriage of Marcia Furnilla to 
Titus was soon doomed: it was her uncle Barea Soranus, and his friend 
Thrasea Paetus, both amici of Vespasian and alleged members of the 
so-called Stoic opposition,” who incurred Nero’s displeasure and 
were put on trial in 66. The Flavians considered a speedy divorce of 
Titus from Marcia Furnilla was vital to distance their family from 
Nero's enemies. Their fears were confirmed when Nero allowed 
Thrasea Paetus, Barea Soranus and his daughter (Marcia) Servilia to 
choose the manner of their death.’ Domitia would have been person- 
ally affected by the death of Servilia whom she most probably knew 
as her sister Domitia Corbulo and Servilia were sisters-in-law. All 
three were young married women, still in their teens, and may have 
formed close bonds.” 

Even if Domitia Longina had not personally known members of the 
Flavii during the final, dangerous years of Nero’s reign, her marriage to 
L. Aelius Lamia Plautius Aelianus connected her to a group whose sup- 
port had once been sought by Vespasian, before falling foul of Nero.” 
Domitia would have also been aware of the divorce of Servilia’s sister, 
Marcia Furnilla, from Titus in 64, which was a prelude to the terrible 
family disasters Domitia experienced that began with the death of her 
husband’s relative Q. Plautius Lateranus and culminated in the death of 
her father.” In this brief period at least ten members of her close and 
extended family were either murdered or forced to commit suicide, and 
three were exiled (see Fig.1). 


Marcii family, Raepsaet-Charlier rejects it on chronological grounds: Jones (1992) 11; 
Bennett (1997) 11-12; Raepsaet-Charlier (1987) 521, 440. 

© Tac. Hist. 4.7. 

70 Suet. Tit. 4.2-3. Jones (1984) 20; Champlin (1983) 262-264. The divorce must have 
taken place prior to 66 and may have recommended Titus to Nero for he gave Titus com- 
mand of XV Apollinaris, in that year: Jones (1984) 35. Nicols (1978) 23. 

7! Tac. Ann. 16.33. Servilia (FOS 526) was a sister, half-sister or cousin of Marcia 
Furnilla. 

72 Servilia's husband was the exiled Annius Pollio, brother of L. Annius Vinicianus, 
husband of Domitia's sister. Stemma: Jones (1984) 21; Vervaet (2000) 103, 106. 

75 L. Aelius Lamia Plautius Aelianus (PIR? A 205, Groag). The group of families 
closely connected to the Claudians were the Petrinii, the Plautii, the Pomponii and the 
Vitelii: Nicols (1978) 15-19. Vespasian's long-time mistress, Antonia Caenis, was the 
trusted secretary of Antonia minor: Suet. Vesp. 3. 

7* Q. Plautius Lateranus (PIR? P 468, Wachtel). 
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DOMITIA'S INTRODUCTION TO THE FLAVIANS 


In the aftermath of these horrific events, life became a little easier for 
Domitia with the strengthening bonds between her husband’s father, 
T. Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, and the Flavian brothers, Vespasian and 
Sabinus, both of whom had achieved favour with Nero.” Events would 
soon link her even more closely with these Flavians and introduce her to 
the Ulpii family. The gap left by the death of her father, Domitius 
Corbulo, in early 67, created military opportunities for members of both 
the Flavii and the Ulpii families. Vespasian’s quick and decisive action 
regarding Titus’ divorce reaped unexpected benefits when, in 66/67, 
Nero rewarded him with the command of three legions, all of which had 
served under Corbulo, to deal with the Jewish revolt. Vespasian was 
given a choice of his three legionary legates. He selected his son Titus, 
legate of XV Apollinaris;" M. Ulpius Traianus (suff. 70), Titus’ previous 
brother-in-law,” and father of the future emperor Trajan, as legate of X 
Fretensis, a legion that had been with Corbulo for ten years in Armenia; 
and Sex. Vettulenus Cerialis (suff. 73/4), legate of V Macedonica, who 
had served under Corbulo and, like Vespasian, came from the region 
around Reate.” In spring 67, Traianus met Vespasian at Antioch and the 
Roman legions marched south to Judaea where they achieved a series of 
military victories.8° This Judaean campaign cemented the bonds between 


75 T. Plautius Silvanus Aelianus (PIR? P 480, Wachtel) had a close friendship with 
Vespasian and eventually held a consulship with Domitian: Nicols (1978) 32-34. 
T. Flavius Sabinus’ son married a sister of Arrecina Tertulla, Titus’ first wife: Raepsaet- 
Charlier (1987), Stemma XII. 

76 Tac. Ann. 15.26.1. 

77 It was usual for a legionary commander to have reached the rank of praetor, but 
Titus was still under 30 and not eligible: Jones (1992) 11. 

78 M, Ulpius Traianus’ wife, Marcia, was the older half-sister of Titus’ second wife, 
Marcia Furnilla. 

7? V Macedonica had been under the command of Corbulo's son-in-law, Annius Vini- 
cianus. X Fretensis had been in Syria since the Augustan era and from 56/7 in Armenia 
with Corbulo. After his death a detachment was sent with Cestius Gallus to Jerusalem. 
His lack of success led Nero to replace him with Vespasian as governor of Syria. Traianus 
may have already been in the East when Vespasian arrived in 66. For service under 
Corbulo: Vervaet (2003) 448-449. Sex. Vettulenus Cerialis (PIR? V 351) perhaps also 
from Vespasian's origo: Nicols (1978) 103. 

80 Vespasian arrived at Antioch in February and left for Ptolemais before 25 March 
67. Japha fell on 25 June and Gamala on 23 October. Traianus had reduced Japha to the 
point of surrender before summoning Titus for the final attack: Jos. BJ 3.31. 
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the Ulpii and the Flavii and laid the foundation for their future close 
association. 

At Rome a further sign of Nero’s favour for the Flavians had been the 
continuation of T. Flavius Sabinus’ appointment as praefectus urbi when 
the emperor departed for Greece in 66,8! giving Sabinus control over the 
troops based at Rome. In June 68 Nero committed suicide®? and for the 
next eighteen months Rome found itself in the grip of an intense power 
struggle for the imperial throne, a time of extreme peril for its citizens. 
It is unknown where Domitia was during this period and, as she may 
have been pregnant, it is most probable that she and her husband stayed 
away from Rome, perhaps at Gabii or even at nearby Tibur where the 
women of the Ulpii may have been.** Domitian, Vespasian’s younger 
son, certainly stayed in the city: his mother was already dead and from 
66 he lived on the Quirinal with his uncle Sabinus, the urban prefect, 
while his father and brother Titus were on campaign in Judaea.*? 

Peace for Sabinus and his family was short-lived: Galba was pro- 
claimed emperor and arrived in Rome in October 68. He immediately 
removed Sabinus from office and things began to look precarious for the 
Flavians. Over in Judaea Vespasian wisely administered the oath of alle- 
giance to the new emperor, but Galba's reign was brief; by mid-January 
69 he was dead and had been replaced by Otho. On the urging of 
his troops Otho reinstated Flavius Sabinus as praefectus urbi, who, to his 
credit, maintained calm at Rome as hostilities grew between Otho and 
Vitellius. On 19 April 69, Otho committed suicide and around mid-July 
Vitellius entered Rome. Shortly after this, also in July 69, Vespasian was 
declared emperor in the East, with considerable support from those 
who had served under Corbulo.’ The Flavian cause was gaining strength 
and imperial power was already in its sights, but in Rome itself the 


8! Tac. Hist. 1,46. 1. For the administrative career of T. Flavius Sabinus (PIR? F 352, 
Stein): Jones (1984) 2. 

82 Suet. Nero 47; Dio 63.27.2. 

83 Domitia's son with her first husband: L. Fundanius Lamia Aelianus (ord.116), pro- 
consul of Asia 131/2 (PIR? A 204, Groag). Her grandson Lamia Silvanus ([Ti.] Plautius 
[Aelius La]mia Silvanus [Aelianus?] PIR? A 206, Groag) married Aurelia Fadilla (FOS 
137), daughter of Antoninus Pius: Raepsaet-Charlier (1987), 288. 

84 Birley (1997) 13, 107; Syme (1982-3) 241-263. 

# Jones (1992) 13. 

š On 1 July in Egypt, on 3 July in Judaea and on 15 July in Syria. 

87 From 55 until 66 Domitius Corbulo had changed the previously poor fighting force 
of the eastern legions into a well-disciplined fighting force: Nicols (1978) 100-101. It has 
been argued that the proclamation of Vespasian was, to a significant extent, the work of 
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Flavian situation was again perilous: Sabinus and Domitian were held 
under guard, and yet despite this, Sabinus continued to negotiate with 
Vitellius for his abdication.88 In late December a violent clash occurred 
between the Flavian and Vitellian supporters. Vitellius lost control over 
his men and, while Domitian escaped, his uncle Sabinus was killed. 
Domitian’s experiences during this period, including Vitellius’ lack of 
power over his followers and the death of his uncle (which left the eight- 
een years old Domitian as the nominal head of the partes Flavianae), 
would have had a profound effect on his subsequent behaviour. During 
the next six months, until his father Vespasian entered Rome, the teen- 
age Domitian lived at his Alban Villa, 20 miles from Rome. There he 
reportedly indulged in some wild behaviour, including affairs with mar- 
ried women. It was during this time that he decided to marry Domitia, 
although Suetonius is careful not to include her in the group of adulterous 
wives.?? 


MARRIAGE INTO THE IMPERIAL FAMILY 


When Vespasian, the new emperor, arrived in his capital in October 70, 
Domitia had been married for several years to L. Aelius Lamia Plautius 
Aelianus, a friend and confidant of Vespasian's son Titus, a friendship 
that echoed that of their fathers?! Even though Titus did not return to 
Rome until 71, the friendship between the fathers would have made it 


Corbulo's men: Syme (1958) 593, App. 84. Nicols (1978) 113-116; Vervaet (2003) 
453-464. 

88 Tac. Hist 3.65-70. 

89 Juv. Sat. 2.29-32; Pliny Ep. 4.11; Suet. Dom. 1; Waters (1964) 53-54. 

99 Suet. Dom. 1.3; Tac. Hist. 4.2. Interpretations vary and there is no clear answer: 
Jones (1996) 18. The marriage began as a "youthful flirtation": Nicols (1978) 119; 
Domitia may have been one of his mistresses: Southern (1997) 28; Domitian did not 
‘necessarily’ seduce Domitia before persuading her to marry him: Jones (1992) 18. When 
Domitian determined to marry Domitia, he would have sought to avoid any legal prob- 
lems that might be encountered through suspicion or allegation of her adultery: Gardner 
(1986) 127-131. 

?! Aelius Lamia (PIR? A 205, Groag), the son of Ti. Plautius Silvanus Aelianus (PIR? 
P 480, Wachtel), married Domitia in late 69, and they had a son, even perhaps two more 
children together: Eder (2004) 634; Jones (1984) 125-126. He was cos. suff. in 80: Suet. 
Dom. 1.3, an indication of gratitude for the support of the Plautii for the Flavians: Jones 
(1992) 20. This did not include Domitian who later executed Aelius Lamia for having 
made jokes against him: Suet. Dom. 10.2-3. Aelius Lamia was guilty only of wit: Southern 
(1997) 116. Suspected of being a member of the ‘Titus Faction': Jones (1992) 36. 
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inevitable that, even if Domitia and Domitian had not already met, they 
would have done so when her new family were paying their respects to 
the new emperor. Domitian soon made it clear that he wanted to marry 
Domitia, despite the apparent constant offering of his niece Julia Titi by 
her father Titus.?? When and how these offers took place is another ques- 
tion, since Julia was a baby when Titus left for Judaea in 65/66 and he 
did not return until 71. No matter how the offers were made, through 
Vespasian or by correspondence, Julia was a small child, and it seems 
obvious that the seventeen-year old Domitia would have been more 
appealing to the nineteen-year old Domitian. There were other consid- 
erations that made Domitia attractive to Domitian: one was her Julio- 
Claudian background and another was that she would provide Domitian, 
already suffering from his feelings of inadequacy in a successful military 
family, with his own independent links to the outstanding and well- 
respected military achievement of her father, Domitius Corbulo, in addi- 
tion to his extensive network of former amici.? Furthermore Domitia 
had already proven herself fertile, having recently borne a son to her 
first husband.”* 

Vespasian obviously supported this marriage.” The Flavians were 
now the imperial family, and had no need to distance themselves from 
Nero’s enemies. It was now vitally important to establish the Flavian 
dynasty.?6 The emperor would have been looking at both the past and 
the future; such a marriage would acknowledge his debt to Corbulo for the 
support of his legates and soldiers, but would also ensure the continuing 
support of Corbulo’s followers.” Vespasian also recognised the advan- 
tage for his descendants in claiming links with the Julio-Claudians.” 
Such a marriage would connect the Flavii with both the prestigious and 
popular military general Domitius Corbulo and the illustrious maternal 
lineage of his daughter. It may even have been part of Vespasian’s 


?? Suet. Dom. 22. Domitian's moral values may have prevented his seeking indul- 
gence from the priests for an incestuous relationship: Waters (1964) 60. 

9 Jones (1992) 18; Vervaet (2000) 103, 106-7; (2003), 463; Morelli (2014) 19, 
25-28, 32-43, 52. 

% See above n. 83. 

95 The families may have previously had strong connections: Vervaet (2000) 106. 

% Suet. Dom. 22. 

97 Suet. Dom. 22. To appease Corbulo's supporters: Vervaet (2003), 454. 

% Wilson (1987) 222. 
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plan.” An apparently amicable divorce was arranged for Domitia, and 
she and Domitian were married later that year.!00 

It may seem curious that Vespasian did not press for his older son, 
the divorced Titus, to marry Domitia, but Titus did not return from 
Judaea until 71, the year after Domitia and Domitian married.!?! Fur- 
thermore, Titus had been infatuated with the Jewish Queen Berenice 
since they met at Caesarea in the summer of 67.!° Berenice arrived in 
Rome in 75 and took up residence at the palace with Titus.! She 
apparently had high hopes of marriage to Titus!° and thought she 
could influence ‘the old man’ Vespasian with her fabulous wealth.!° 
Despite their on-going affection for one another, Titus must have 
known that installing a foreign princess in Rome was politically 
unwise.!° He would have been aware that Vespasian allowed her to 
remain at Rome as long as the relationship posed no threat. It has been 
suggested that after the conspiracy of 79 and the need to appease the 
senators, Titus accepted Vespasian’s decision that Berenice should 
leave Rome.!” 


DOMITIA'S EARLY CONNECTIONS WITH THE ULPII 


Marriage with Domitian placed Domitia in close contact with the Ulpii, 
who were now firmly entrenched in the inner circle: in 70 Vespasian 
had brought M. Ulpius Traianus (Trajan's father) back to Rome with 


?9 Nicols (1978)118. Vespasian may have initially preferred Domitian to marry Julia, 
but his marriage to Corbulo's daughter was part of a wider Flavian policy: Jones (1992) 
33. 

100 Dio 66.3.4; Perhaps a gentleman’s agreement: Waters (1964) 59; with many 
resultant honours: Morelli (2014) 17. 

101 He had set out for Rome but after Galba's death had returned to Judaea: Jones 
(1984) 45. He finally returned to Rome in June 71: Jones (1984) 209. 

102 Titus and Berenice probably met at Caesarea: Smallwood (1976) 386 n. 108. Ves- 
pasian sent Titus to Caesarea: Jos. BJ 3.443-446. 

105 Dio 65.15.3. Suet. Tit. 7. Jones (1984) 209. 

104 Dio 65.15.3. Berenice had been his mistress since 67: Jones (1984) 61. 

105 Tac. Hist. 2.81. 

106 Tac. Hist. 2.2.1. 

107 The conspiracy resulted in Berenice being sent away by Vespasian in 79: Jones 
(1984) 91-93. She briefly returned to Rome after Titus became emperor (Dio 66.18), but 
was not allowed to stay: Suet. Tit. 7. Jones (1984) 209. 
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him as comes? and made him suffect consul for that year.!° The Ulpii 
continued to support the Flavians; military and political ties had replaced 
the broken marriage alliance, and provided close imperial connections 
for Traianus’ family.!!° In 73 the Ulpii were suitably rewarded with 
patrician status.!!! Vespasian’s daughter-in-law Domitia was of a similar 
age to Traianus’ daughter, Ulpia Marciana.!!? The young women may 
already have known one another: their fathers were both military men 
and Traianus may have served under Corbulo.! Both women had 
recently married and Marciana had a small child, a daughter, Salonia 
Matidia. Domitia also had at least one child by 73 from her marriage to 
Domitian.!^ It has been suggested that she and Domitian had a 
daughter,!? but there is no record of her. Their son, the young prince 
T. Flavius Caesar, born in 73, died in childhood.''® Another imperial 


108 Bennett (1997) 17. For comes: Halfmann (1986) 92-103. 

19 Tac. Hist. 2.79-80; Isaac and Roll (1976) 15-19. A milestones of late 69 suggests 
that M. Ulpius Traianus (Trajan's father) a senior legate in Vespasian's eastern command, 
was involved in making Vespasian emperor: Syme (1978) 12; A. Larcius Lepidus Sulpi- 
cianus replaced Traianus as leg. leg. X Fretensis: Jos. BJ 6.4.3; CIL X 6659 = ILS 987; 
Vervaet (2003) 449. The Senate granted Vespasian his titles in December 69: Tac. Hist. 
4.3; ILS 244. 

110 Marcia Furnilla, second wife of Titus, was a younger half-sister of Trajan's mother 
Marcia (FOS 525); Champlin (1983) 260-263; Bennett (1997) 12. 

111 Bennett (1997) 17, 228 n. 29. 

112 ILS 8970; Traianus was appointed leg. Aug. pr. pr. Syria in 73 and during his four 
years’ tenure he was joined in Syria by his seventeen-year old son Trajan, leaving the 
young married Marciana at Rome. 

113 Although some caution is required in assessing this: Vervaet (2003) 448-449. 

114 According to which translation is used Domitia may have had a daughter or a son, 
or both! The confusion results from the lacuna in Suetonius Dom. 3.1: Deinde uxorem 
Domitiam, ex qua in secundo suo consulatu filium tulerat alteroque anno |...], consal- 
utavit Augustam. Following Ihm, the Loeb Classical Library (1997, repr. 2001) recon- 
structs the lacuna as: quam imperium adeptus est amisit. Alternatively the Penguin Clas- 
sics opts for Madvig's reading of filiam (instead of filium) and translates the passage as 
referring to two children: Graves (tr.) revised Grant (1957, repr. 1989). Domitian held the 
consulship six times before succession (71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79): Jones (1992) 18. A child 
was born during Domitian's second consulate (73): Suet. Dom. 3. A possible portrait of 
the infant prince at Copenhagen: Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 16, inv. 1820. 

15 Robert Graves recreated the lacuna in his translation of Suetonius: The Twelve 
Caesars (1953, rev. 1979) Dom. 3. 

116 Tt is uncertain when the son died, he is sometimes claimed to have died either in 
the second year of Domitian's reign (thus 82, as is argued by Vinson (1989) 439), or 
in 81, very soon after Domitian had become emperor, depending on how the passage in 
Suetonius Dom. 3.1, is restored. The boy died: Mart. Ep. 4.3, and was deified: Sil. It. 
Pun. 3.629. 'These events occurred before the first issue of coins in 81/82. Domitia was 
Augusta by 1 October 81 according to the records of the Arval Brethren: CIL VI 2060. 
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grandchild was Julia Titi, who, despite being raised by her deceased 
mother’s family, would have regularly visited her father Titus and grand- 
father Vespasian at the imperial residence.!!” 


DOMITIA'S EARLY PORTRAITURE 


When Domitia married Domitian in 70, at seventeen years of age, she 
became the senior imperial woman (Titus’s daughter Julia was then 
only about six years old). The marriage was celebrated with the com- 
missioning of portraits of the young Domitia.!!8 Examples of Domi- 
tia’s First Portrait Type can be seen at the Hermitage Museum at 
St. Petersburg, and at the Capitoline Museum and the Villa Albani at 
Rome!!? (see Fig. 2). These youthful portraits show Domitia’s definite, 
square jaw, which is characteristic of all her later portraits, as are the 
large well-spaced eyes, the smallish mouth with a larger lower lip. The 
slightly aquiline nose is not so reliable for identifying later portraits 
due to the frequency of repairs to noses, but the shape can be clearly 
seen on Domitia’s coin portraits. Her hairstyle in the early portraits is 
instantly recognisable as Flavian: a mass of curls over the forehead 
and around the face, and the rest of the hair braided close to the head, 
following its contours to the nape of the neck where, in these early 
portraits, it is looped into a queue.!20 

As Bartman has argued, Roman sculpted portraits can be considered 
to give an accurate representation of real-life hairstyles,?! and in many 
instances statues and busts provide a wealth of detail about the manner 
in which the hair has been dressed either by the wearer or the household 
slaves. It is therefore worth looking at the hairstyles of the imperial 
women who lived prior to Domitia in order to appreciate the enormous 


117 Titus had more than one daughter: Philostr. VA 7. Julia Titi's maternal uncle was 


M. Arrecinus Clemens (PIR? A 1072, Groag) (suff. 73), and friend and agent of Domitian: 
Suet. Dom. 11.1. See Fig. 1 showing Domitia close friends and relatives who either lost 
their lives or were exiled. 

118 This is the First Period of Domitia’s portraiture: Varner (1995) 187-206. 

119 St. Petersburg: Hermitage Museum, inv. 238; Rome: Museo Capitolino, Imperatori, 
inv. 25; Rome, Villa Albani, inv. 600. Zanker, however, disagrees citing the style of the 
bust and the hairstyle which was late Flavian/ early Trajanic: Zanker in Fittschen & 
Zanker (1983) 49-50. 

120 The mass of curls around the face is described as being like a bonnet: D’Ambra 
(1998) 104. 

121 Bartman (2001) 1, 7. 
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Fig. 2. First Portrait Type of Domitia Longina 
(Rome, Capitoline Musems, Imperatori, inv. 25) 


changes she introduced. Throughout the early imperial period the basic 
hairstyle consisted of long hair parted in the middle and drawn together 
at the nape of the neck, where most of it was plaited, leaving some hair 
in either loose curls or ringlets at the sides. For over half a century impe- 
rial women varied this only slightly: Livia (d. 29), occasionally wore a 
little frontal top knot, usually with a bun or a plait at the nape of the 
neck.'” Agrippina maior (d. 33) favoured tighter waves with some small 
curls, down the side of the face, and some hair left loose from the plait 
at the base of the neck.!3 Agrippina minor (d. 59) adapted this by wearing 
the loose hair in ringlets, with either a bun or a plait. She chose to have 


122 Livia with top knot: Paris, Louvre, Ma 1233. Livia with central parting and hair in 
a bun: Museo Capitolino, Imperatori 9, inv.144. 
123 Agrippina maior, Museo Capitolino, Imperatori 7, inv. 421. 
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Fig. 3. Julia Titi Augusta with flat curls around the face (RIC? 718) 


more formal curls on the side of the face, often in rows.!*4 Her sister 
Drusilla (d. 38) wore the same style, but with large definite waves of 
hair from a central part. Messalina (d. 65), added a row of very tiny curls 
around her face, and a rare portrait of Poppaea Sabina (d. 65), shows the 
addition of two rows of sausage curls above these.'*° Flavia Domitilla, 
Vespasian’s daughter (d. 60s), had larger flat curls around the face,!”° 
which is a similar style worn by Julia Titi on one of her early coins when 
she was about fifteen years of age!’ (see Fig. 3). 

As Domitia's first known portraits show her with her typical ‘Flavian’ 
hairstyle, albeit somewhat restrained, it can be assumed that, once she 
was in a position to determine her own style, she would have adopted 
something suitable for her hair type. If Domitia’s hair was extremely 
curly, it would have been very hard for her hairdresser to achieve the 
almost traditional, mandatory curls around the face with the rest of 
the hair drawn smoothly over the head. Straightening very curly hair has 
always been more difficult than curling straight hair and it must have 
been a relief for Domitia, and her hairdresser, to develop an easier style 
for her natural hair. Another major innovation of Domitia was the braiding 
of the hair over the head, similar to that done by African women: this is 
an excellent style for very curly hair. It was the biggest change in 


124 Agrippina minor, Nero’s mother: Stuttgart, Wurttembergisches Landesmuseum, 
inv. Arch. 98/2. 

75 Drusilla: Munich, Glyptothek, inv. 316. Messalina: Louvre, inv. Ma 1224. Poppaea 
Sabina: Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano, inv. 124129. 

126 Flavia Domitilla minor, Vespasian’s daughter (who died before 69): Copenhagen, 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, inv. 3186. 

127 Issued by Titus c. 80: RIC? 718. 
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imperial female hairstyles for seven decades. Domitia’s first portraits 
show her with less bouffant hair around the face than her later portraits. 
This new hair style would have been copied by the ladies of the court, 
not as a fashion statement but rather as a sign of their rank or status,!”® 
and the chosen hairstyle could have been retained by some for many 
years."? It is highly probable that many women, especially those at 
court, resorted to hairpieces, frames and foreign hair to achieve a similar 
look.'?? The plaited hair over the head would have been easily achievable, 
but the simplest solution for the high mass of tight curls surrounding the 
upper face would have been a wig.'?! 

Two early portraits of Julia Titi are intriguing: one in Copenhagen 
and the other at the Vatican. If these depict her natural hair then the 
conclusion must be that it was wavy, not curly.!?? It seems, however, 
that the young adolescent Julia wanted to emulate her aunt's hair style. 
The result is that there is a great similarity between the many portraits of 
the young Domitia and her niece Julia Titi. Given the evidence of the 
portraits at Copenhagen and the Vatican, it is almost certain that Julia, in 
order to achieve the ‘Flavian’ hairstyle, either resorted to a wig, or she 
succeeded in having her hair very tightly curled and then set in place. 
Although the portraits of these two young women are often confused, an 
attempt! to note the differences has neglected the major one: that 
Julia's face is oval, whereas Domitia has a decidedly square jaw. In 
addition, Domitia's mouth is small with a thin upper lip and larger lower 
lip, which is quite different from Julia's much fuller and wider mouth. 

Problems of clearly identifying portraits of Domitia from those of 
Julia Titi are even more difficult on the gems, given their extremely 
small size and the similarity of their hairstyles. A chalcedony gem in the 
British Museum depicts a lady on Juno's peacock. It has been variously 
identified as Domitia, Julia Titi, and even as Marciana or Matidia 
although the hairstyle is clearly Flavian. The peacock represents marital 


73 Hairstyles and dress were indicators of a level of cultivation, dignity and integrity: 
Bartman (2001) 1, 6, 19. D'Ambra (1998) 102. 

7? Bartman (2001) 19. 

130 Bartman (2001) 8. 

131 For a discussion on the use of wigs: D'Ambra (2000), 103, 106, 110; Bartman 
(2001) 9-19; D'Ambra (2006) 120-121, 162-164. 

132 Julia with similar hairstyle to Domitia: at Rome: Museo Nationale delle Terme, 
inv. 8638. Portraits of Julia with naturally wavy hair: at Copenhagen: Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek 11, inv. 793 and at Rome: Museo Vaticani, Braccio Nuovo 71. 

133 Varner (1995), 188. 
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harmony, in which case it could be Domitia and her First Portrait Type 
in the early years of their marriage. As the peacock was also associated 
with the apotheosis of imperial ladies, it could depict Julia Titi, except 
that she is unveiled.'** There is currently less doubt over a sardonyx 
gem, previously mistaken for Agrippina Maior, now identified as 
Domitia, however, the little Flavian Lapis Lazuli head, found in Egypt, 
more closely resembles Julia Titi than Domitia.!55 The same distinctive 
curved chin seen on Domitia’s coin profiles assists the identification of 
a First Portrait Type of Domitia wearing a diadem on a sardonyx gem,!5° 
whereas the profile of the imperial lady with Domitian on another sar- 
donyx gem is more difficult to discern." In front of the imperial couple 
is an eagle with wings outstretched and a thunderbolt in its talons. An 
eagle was released on the funeral pyre and was associated with apothe- 
osis, in which case it could be a gem made after Julia's death and deifi- 
cation c. 90, but once again the lady appears unveiled. Three Trajanic 
miniature portraits, one on a rock crystal ring, are especially interesting 
as they depict a diademed lady with the same hairstyle and square jaw 
characteristic of Domitia's Third Portrait Type, which is discussed 
below, and could be the only miniature portraits of Domitia known from 
the post-Domitian period. !38 


AUGUSTA AND AUGUSTAE 


In 79, when Julia was sixteen years of age, her grandfather died and her 
father Titus, as the new emperor, conferred the title of Augusta on 
her making her the only imperial woman to hold that title at that time, and 
he issued a number of coins in denarii and dupondii in his daughter's 


134 The chalcedony gem in the British Museum, London: inv. GR 1899, 0722.4 
(Walters (1926) n. 3949, PI. XLII); Alexandridis (2004) 175. Taf. 59, 3; Megow (1987) 
262. Taf.38, 8, 10, 11. The peacock marks the consecration of princesses but the deified 
lady should be veiled: Stevenson (1964) 353, 615. 

135 The sardonyx cameo in the British Museum, London: inv. GR 1824, 0301.55 
(Walters 3609, Pl. XL). The lapis lazuli head in a private Swiss collection: Megow (1987) 
Taf. 38, 5.6.7.9; Alexandridis (2004) 175-176. 

136 The sardonyx gem at the Württembergisches Landesmuseum, Stuttgart: inv. KK 
317: Alexandridis (2004) 176; Megow (1987) 263-254, Taf. 38,1. 

137 The Sardonyx cameo (formerly in the Ponsonby Collection) of Domitian and 
Domitia in profile: Megow (1987) 109. Taf. 36.5; Alexandridis (2004) 176, Taf. 59,4. 

138 See below n. 271-273. 
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honour.' Titus’ reign was brief: he died unexpectedly in 81, possibly 
just after Julia’s marriage to her cousin T. Flavius Sabinus.!* He was 
succeeded by his brother Domitian, who within two weeks made his 
wife Domitia Augusta!^' and sought to deify their son who had recently 
died.!? The first sestertii were minted in 81/82 to celebrate the prince's 
deification!® and in 82/83 there was a further issue of deification coins 
in all the main denominations; aurei, denarii, sestertii, and dupondii, 
thus spreading the news of the newest member of the Flavian pantheon 
to the widest possible audience. The coins have created some confusion 
over the age of the dead prince: some show him as a small boy and others 
as an infant with seven stars. Morelli interestingly suggests that the 
infant represents Arcturus, the Guardian of the Bear, guarding his 
mother, Ursa Maior, with the seven stars between them, and that perhaps 
his representation as a baby was because he was too young to be shown 
as a heroic nude.!? 

Domitia was depicted on the coins with her deceased son, which was 
perceived to be a great honour. She became the only living empress to 
be named as the mother of a divus as the coin legends, DIVI CAESARIS 
MATER and DIVI CAESAR[IS] MATRI show!* (see Fig. 4). Several other 
coins show Domitia with the child by her side; as Ceres with corn ears 
and sceptre, as Concordia Augusta with patera and sceptre, and as Pietas 
Augusta! (see Fig. 5). As Pietas, Domitia represents “proper respect 


139 Coins issued by Titus for Julia Augusta: RIC? 385-390 (denarii) and 391-398 
(dupondii). 

1 'This marriage probably organised by Vespasian. Jones (1984) 120 n. 40. Julia's 
marriage: Philostr. VA. 7.7; Julia’s husband, T. Flavius Sabinus (PIR? F 355, Groag), 
Vespasian's great nephew (cos. 82), and grandson of Vespasian's brother, T. Flavius 
Sabinus, prefect of Rome, who had been killed in 70: Townsend (1961) 62. Augusta: CIL 
V 4313; IX 2588; X 1632. The Arval Brethren sacrificed on behalf of Julia Augusta on 
3 January 81: CIL VI 2059. 

141 Before 1 October 81: Act. Arv. CIL VI 2060. 

42 See above n. 116. 

143 RIC? 241. 

1^ The small boy on the coins appears to be about five years of age. 

145 Morelli (2014) 2. Alternatively the baby represents the infant Jupiter or Zeus and 
the seven stars Ursus, the symbol of royalty and eternity: Scott (1936) 72. 

146 Some coins show the prince as an infant: R/C? 152; BMCRE (D) 62, and another 
coin shows a small boy: R/C? 132, which seems right for a child of about five years of 
age. Two legends are given for this issue by Domitian: DIVI CAESAR[IS] MATRI: RIC? 132, 
133 = BMCRE (D) 501 (sestertii); DIVI CAESARIS MATER: RIC? 134, 135 = BMCRE (D) 
502 (sestertii). RIC? 136 = BMCRE (D) 503 (dupondius) shows Domitia, alone on the 
reverse, as Pietas sacrificing over an altar with the legend DIVI CAESARIS MATER. 

1^7 Mattingly (1966) xcvi. 


> 
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Fig. 5. Domitia as Pietas (RIC? 156) 


for gods, parents and relations or country”, a cardinal virtue,!4 and she 
is shown veiled as was the religious custom, sacrificing over an altar.!^? 
Since her child was deified, there is also the suggestion of her unity with 
her son for eternity.!5° Not only was Domitia's position as the mother of 
future emperors established, but her son’s deification also suggested the 
power that such a relationship could bring, and this was reinforced by 
the child’s depiction as Arcturus. These coins were a clear reminder that 


148 Stevenson (1964) 626-629; Grant (1954) 30. Especially suggesting that the child 
was consecrated through the pietas of the parents: Scott (1936)73. 

49 A denarius showing Domitia as Pietas with a child on the reverse: RIC? 156, 
perhaps deliberately echoes the iconography of R/C? 132. The veil as religious dress: 
Stevenson (1964) 250. 

150 Kleiner (20002) 43-56. 
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Fig. 6. Second Portrait Type of Augusta Domitia Longina 
(Paris, Louvre, inv. Ma 1193) 


Domitia could produce another heir, a wish echoed by Martial’s hopeful 
epigram written after Julia’s death in 90/1.!5! Among the few other coins 
minted at Rome that associated Domitia with a goddess is a denarius 
depicting Fortuna and a cistophorus showing Venus leaning on a 
cippus.!5? 

In addition to the coins minted for the new imperial couple, a Second 
Type of Portrait of Domitia, now Augusta, was commissioned. Although 
these marble portraits now show Domitia wearing a diadem, a similar 
portrayal was only seen on a few coins that were minted in the east.!5 
Several portraits from this Second Type can be seen at the Uffizi (Flor- 
ence), the Louvre (Paris), Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (Copenhagen), the 
Medelshavsmuseet (Stockholm) and the Muzeum Narodowe (Warsaw)!54 
(see Fig. 6). These all show a more mature Domitia with a fuller face 


!5! Martial expresses the hope that Domitia would give birth to another boy, watched 
over by Diva Iulia, to succeed his father: Ep. 6.3. 

152 Fortuna, the personification of luck: RIC? 157 = BMCRE (D) 64. Venus was the 
divine ancestress of the Julio-Claudians. This cistophorus: RPC II 870 = RIC? 847. 

153 Varner suggests that only Cotiaeum, Phrygia, minted a coin showing Domitia with 
a diadem: RPC II 1411 = SNG Cop. 323: Varner (1995) 196. RPC II shows others: 
Aezani, Phrygia, 1364 (only one of 4 extant coins show her with a diadem); Caesarea, 
1663, 1664, 1665; Anazabus, 1746 (?). Many coins minted by the eastern cities show 
Domitia wearing a simple stephane, such as Ephesus, 1072. 

154 Florence: Uffizi, inv. 1914.134; Paris: Louvre, inv. Ma 1193; Copenhagen: Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptotek 12, inv. 769; Stockholm: Medelshavsmuseet, inv. 1951.1; Warsaw: 
Muzeum Narodowe, inv. 142717: Sadurska (1972) 24, P1.16. 
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than in her previous portraits, but with the same square jaw. Her hair- 
style has altered slightly: the central curls around the face are higher and 
now flattened at the back with the addition of the diadem (a forerunner 
of later Trajanic hairstyle). There is a definite peak at the centre of the 
curls over the forehead, but the hair is still plaited over the crown, how- 
ever, it is now taken from the lower right side of the back of the head, 
from behind the ear, towards the left and coiled into a chignon. This 
style can be seen on some coins c. 81/84! (see Fig. 4). 


RUMOURS AND SUGGESTED RIVALRY WITH JULIA 


Both Domitia Longina and Julia Titi, the two Flavian imperial ladies, 
were beset by malicious rumours from the beginning and throughout 
Domitian's reign,'5° and these possibly continued to circulate into the 
Trajanic era.!5” The rumours included accusations of adultery, seduction, 
incest, divorce, exile, sexual rivalry, and abortion. Prior to her marriage 
to Domitian, there was no accusation of wrongdoing by Domitia 
Longina; her reputation was unsullied, and although Domitian was 
reputed to have had affairs with many married women at his Alban 
Villa, Domitia was not one of them.!58 Adultery by married women was 
a particularly serious crime that Augustus had sought to address in 18 BC 
with the introduction of the lex Iulia de adulteriis coercendis.! From 
early in his reign, Domitian too began pursuing an interest in moral 
reform! that would include reviving this law.!9! 

The ancient literature contains several references to Domitia's alleged 
adultery: the first was with Titus, which was implausible enough for 


155 Domitia also wears a chignon on some coins of Alexandria. The coin, BMCRE (D) 
59, may be a forgery. 

156 Suetonius was the first to make much of Titus’ deathbed confession: Tif. 10. 

157 Typically designed to make an advantageous comparison between emperors and 
used during the Trajanic era to gain support for the new regime by denigrating a previous 
emperor: Richlin (1981); Vinson (1989) 433; Hidalgo de la Vega (2003) 66; Morelli 
(2014) 24. 

158 Suet. Dom. 1. 

159 Corbett (1930) 139; prior to this there had been no criminal law regarding adultery: 
Richelin (1981) 225. 

160 Richlin (1981) 229. 

161 Possibly in early 85 when Domitian received censorial power, which became per- 
manent by the end of the year and enabled him to enforce laws, including the Lex Julia: 
Jones (1992) 76. 
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even Suetonius and Pliny to take seriously. More credibility, however, 
was given to the second accusation of adultery with a pantomimus called 
Paris, apparently shortly after she became Augusta in 81/82.'° The very 
name and occupation of the adulterer, as Hidalgo de la Vegas notes, 
revived the memory of previous scandal, in Nero’s reign, of another 
pantomimus called Paris, also associated with a Domitia (Nero’s aunt), 
who had been involved in an imperial intrigue.’ Suetonius records that 
Domitian divorced his wife because of Domitia’s love for the actor 
Paris, which, according to the lex Julia, Domitian was entitled to do 
within 60 days of learning of her adultery. The lex lulia permitted the 
husband to kill the adulterer if he had caught the couple in flagrante 
delicto in his residence, and to divorce the wife without delay, otherwise 
the husband could be charged with lenocinium.'6 Paris, however, was 
dead, murdered by Domitian in the street.!°” According to both Suetonius 
and Dio, Domitian did divorce Domitia, but soon recalled her to the 
palace because the people demanded it,! thus being guilty of lenocinium 
and flaunting the law for the second time. This behaviour seems unlikely 
for an emperor who, even though he may have been a habitual seducer 
of married women at his Alban villa in his earlier years, now had his 
sights firmly set on reviving the /ex Julia and who publically punished 
an equestrian by removing him from the jury roll because he had 
divorced his wife for adultery and then taken her back.'® There is no 
more mention in the ancient sources of Domitian’s unusual divorce and 
rematriage except for an ill-conceived play that had disastrous conse- 
quences for its author.!7° 


162 Suet. Tit. 10.2, an account repeated by Dio who also believed otherwise: 
66.26.3-4. 

163 Suet. Dom. 3. The actor Paris was an Egyptian: Mart. 11.13.3, and an influential 
courtier: Juv. 7.88. 

164 Nero later executed Paris as he perceived him to be an artistic rival. Tac. Ann. 
19-22, 27; Henderson (1968) 68-71. Hidalgo de la Vega (2003) 65. L. BE, in: New Pauly 
vol.10 [2] 534, [3] 535. 

165 Suet. Dom. 3. 

166 Lewis & Reinhold (1955, repr. 1966) 48-49; Richlin (1981) 227; Jones (1992) 35. 
Domitian had apparently wished to kill Domitia and had been dissuaded from doing so by 
(L. Julius) Ursus: Dio 67,3. 

167 Dio 67,3. 

168 Suet. Dom. 3; Dio 67,3. 

16 Suet. Dom. 8.3. 

170 See below n. 203. 
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It has been clearly demonstrated by Richlin (1981), Vinson (1989) 
and Hidalgo de la Vega (2003) that it was a common tactic for ancient 
authors to attack the emperors through their imperial women," typi- 
cally accusing them of sexual misconduct. Domitia certainly protested 
her innocence when accused of adultery with Titus!" and it is hard to 
believe that as a young wife she would have contemplated an adulterous 
affair, especially with an actor.!? When she was an impressionable 
young girl she had witnessed the dire effects of an emperor’s wrath on 
her family that would have made her extremely cautious, she was also 
well aware of Domitian’s pursuit of his ‘moral agenda’ and his interest 
in enforcing the lex Iulia de adulteriis coercendis. 

Several events took place at the time of the rumours: Domitia appears 
to have been absent from Rome and the gaps in her coin issue from 82/3 
to 83/4 have been considered proof of this. It may indeed have been a 
brief exile as the literary sources claim,'”* but exile seems unusual fol- 
lowing the complimentary coin issues of 82/3 and 83/4. Apart from 
being banished by Domitian, there could be several reasons for Domitia’s 
absence from Rome: it may have been linked to the execution of her 
first husband, Aelius Lamia (although the date of his death is unclear).!75 
It may even have been that Domitian himself was absent from Rome on 
campaign in Germania." This may have given Domitia the opportunity 
to get some respite from the heat of a Roman summer. Her absence from 
the capital, whether for political or personal reasons, could have been 
the catalyst for the rumours." Regardless, Domitia was soon ‘recalled’ 
to the pulvinar (sacred couch)!?8 and following her return to the palace, 
her position certainly improved (she was now saluted as domina). Yet, 


7! Especially Julia, Augustus’ daughter with Demosthenes and Octavia, Nero's first 
wife, with Eucaerius: Vinson (1989) 440; Hidalgo de la Vega (2003) 65. 

172 Suet Tit.10.2; Dio 66.22.3-4. 

173 Vinson (1989) 440. 

174 Domitia's brief exile: Suet. Dom. 3; Dio 67.3. 

75 Domitian considered as enemies all those who had supported his father and 
brother: Dio 67.2.2. See above n. 91. 

176 There are differing opinions: Domitian left Rome for the Rhine either in 82 (before 
September) or in spring 83 and returned in late summer: Evans (1975) 123-124; Jones 
(1992) 128-129. 

77 Mattingly (1966) Ixxxiv n. 5, Ixxxviii, Ixxxix; Mattingly & Sydenham (1926), 
vol. 2, xcvi. A suggestion that Aelius Lamia may have been implicated in the ‘Titus 
faction': Jones (1992) 36; Castritius (1969) 497-498. 

U* By 83/84 (within a year?): Juv. Sat. 6.118. Domitian claimed this delighted the 
people: Suet. Dom. 13; Dio 67.3. 


a 
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around the time of her ‘exile’ another dramatic event occurred: Domitian 
executed T. Flavius Sabinus, Julia’s husband and his cousin and heir, in 
82/3.? An unusual suggestion was Domitia and T. Flavius Sabinus 
quarrelled.!*° In the aftermath the young widow, Julia Titi, was brought 
to live at the palace, perhaps to give the impression of harmony within 
the imperial family, but instead it gave rise to more gossip of an on- 
going affair between Domitian and his niece,!8! and even that he had 
plans to marry her, *? which created fear of a revival of the Julio-Claudian 
problems arising from succession through the imperial women.!83 The 
desire for a Flavian heir was a major concern, despite the fact that Domitia 
had already proven herself fertile having borne two or three children 
(even so Morelli inferred that conception for Domitia at 30 years of age 
was in doubt),!*^ and that her paternal grandmother had produced children 
for over two decades.!*° Julia had fared no better: in two or three years 
of marriage, she had not conceived. 

Two imperial ladies in residence at the palace must have excited the 
gossips and another rumour circulated that hinted at some kind of com- 
petition between Domitia and Julia for Domitian's sexual favours.!#6 
Even in recent times there has been a suggestion of discord between the 
two as they vied for position as senior Augusta.!*7 From Julia’s portraiture 
there is no indication that she was asserting herself, but rather, despite 
becoming Augusta about two years before Domitia, she seemed content 
to follow Domitia's lead. This is understandable; not only was Julia thirteen 
years junior to Domitia, but she would have been conscious of Domitia's 
more illustrious ancestry. As Hidalgo de la Vega noted, it was Domitian's 
private morality and public behaviour that were in serious conflict! 
and the two Augustae became victims of political slander aimed at 


19 See n. 140 above. After the death of Domitia and Domitian's son, Domitian’s 
cousin, T. Flavius Sabinus, became Domitian's heir Jones (1992) 46-47; Levick (1999) 
199. 

180 Southern (1997) 41-43. 

181 Supposedly even since her marriage: Suet. Dom. 22. Dio 67.3.2. Julia was about 
nineteen years of age when she was widowed. 

182 Philostr. VA 7.7. 

183 Hidalgo de la Vega (2003) 63. 

184 Morelli (2014) 55, 57. 

185 Syme (1970) 31. Vistilia, at the same age, was still an attractive matrimonial pros- 
pect: Vervaet (2000) 99. 

186 Suet. Dom. 22; Dio 67.3.2; Waters (1964) 60. 

187 Wood (1999) 21 n. 35. 

188 Hidalgo de la Vega (2003) 63. 
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discrediting him, and this was apparently linked to his condemnation in 
83 of the Vestal Virgins, the Oculata sisters and Varronilla and the exile 
of their supposed lovers.!#? 

Perhaps the aurei issued c. 88/89 demonstrate an attempt by the palace 
to dispel any suggestion of discord between Domitia and Julia Titi. To 
deal with the malicious gossip directed towards the two women, both 
have coins in this issue that emphasis harmony in the imperial household 
with the legends CONCORDIA and Juno’s peacock:'? Domitia’s coins 
have various versions of the legend CONCORDIA AVGVST(A/I) with Juno’s 
peacock, and one of Julia's coins has the CONCORDIA legend and another 
emphasises her status as daughter of the divine Titus, DIVI IVLIA TITI. 
Both show Juno's peacock with full tail span on the reverse.!?! Julia died 
prematurely at the young age of twenty five sometime in late 89, and it 
could be that her increasingly poor health may have prompted her move 
to the palace.!?? Scandal surrounded her even in death: it was suggested 
that she died as the result of an abortion forced on her by Domitian, who 
was the alleged father.?? Juvenal, but especially Pliny, linked Julia's 
death to Domitian's harsh treatment of Cornelia, the chief vestal virgin, 
which again suggests a political motive for a vicious rumour that Vinson 
calls a “textbook case of vituperation”.!9 The abortion story seems 


189 Suet, Dom. 8.4; Vinson (1989) 433-436. 

199 The peacock was Junonia Avis and represents conjugal concord, as Juno presided 
over marriage. The legend relates that Juno had metamorphosed the many-eyed Argus 
into a peacock whose tail feathers suggested Argus’ eyes. Argus had been slain by 
Mercury while watching over Jupiter’s lover Io, who had been disguised by Jupiter as a 
cow to hide her from his wife Juno. Jupiter had given Mercury the power to cause Argus 
to close all his eyes in sleep so that he was able to kill him. 

1?! Undated aurei of Domitia, possibly issued in 88/89, have the peacock, depicted in 
profile, on the reverse with various versions of the legend CONCORDIA AVGVST(A/I): RIC? 
678-681. The aureus of Julia Titi issued at the same time, c. 88-89, also has the peacock 
on the reverse but facing front with full tail span with the legend DIVI TITI FILIA: RIC? (D) 
683, 684 = BMCRE (D) 250, pl. 67.18, while the denarius is similar but with the legend 
CONCORDIA AUGUSTI: Cohen (Julia) 5, BMCRE pl. 67. 19. 

192 Julia was alive on 3 January 87 when she was included in the vows of the Arval 
Brethren for the safety of the imperial family: CIL VI 2065. Coins were issued for her in 
88/89 (see above n. 191). Julia was not, however, included in the vows of the Arval 
Brethren of 3 January 90: CIL VI 2067, and seems to have died sometime in 89. 

193 Suet. Dom. 22. 

1% Pliny Ep. 4.11.6-7; Juv. 2.29-33. Vinson argues that this was both in response to 
Domitian’ harsh treatment of Celer and the vestal virgin Cornelia, and demonstrated that 
Domitian was not only a terrible person, but also a terrible emperor: Vinson (1989) 
432-438. 
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doubtful: first, Domitian was absent from Rome! at the time when it is 


said that he fathered a child,? second, given that he was desperate to 
have an heir, and that Domitia had not produced any more living 
children, !°’ if his niece Julia had been pregnant, instead of forcing an 
abortion, Domitian would have married her following the precedent set 
by Claudius, thereby ensuring the heredity succession of the Flavians.!98 
Another reason for doubting the veracity of this rumour is illustrated by 
Julia’s portraiture, particularly on a posthumous coin, which shows her 
with an enlarged neck. This could suggest, for example, that she may 
have been suffering from a severe thyroid problem which claimed her 
young life!” (see Fig. 7). 

Pursuing the Flavian religious policy of increasing the pantheon of 
Flavian gods,” Domitian secured Julia’s deification??! and in 90/91 he 
issued coins to commemorate her consecration.?° She would be the last 
of the Flavians to receive apotheosis. After her death and deification 
Martial wrote an epigram (6.3) expressing hope that Domitia would bear 
a son who would be called Julius, and be looked after by diva Iulia. If 


195 Act Arv: CIL VI 2066. 

1% Domitian was the first emperor since Tiberius to spend so much time away from 
Rome. In early January 89 Domitian went to Germania to suppress the revolt (CIL VI 
2066), and then on to the Danubian provinces (Dio 67.7.1), returning to Rome at the end 
of 89: Jones (1992) 147-151; Halfmann (1986) 183. 

197 The child referred to by Martial must have been an expression of hope: Ep. 6.3. In 
the event of a miscarriage, Martial would have either withdrawn his publication, or 
written a consolatio: Jones (1992) 37. 

198 Tac. Ann. 12.5-7, Dio 61.31.6, Suet. Claud. 26.3. Claudius set the precedent for the 
marriage of a niece with her paternal uncle: Gardner (1986) 35; Crook (1976) 100. 

199 Abortion (Suet. Dom. 22). Portrait at Rome: Museo Nationale delle Terme, inv. 
8638. Two late marble portraits with the frontal hair flattened at the back: both in private 
collections at Lugano and Solothurn: Daltrop, Hausmann and Wegner (1966), Taf. 43, 
44. Coin portrait; R/C? 718. 

200 Julia Titi now joined Vespasian, Titus, Flavia Domitilla, and Domitian's son in the 
Flavian heaven: Scott (1936) 45-46, 61-82. 

201 Although the Senate had the power to decree deification, the emperor clearly 
played an important role as seen in the case of Livia whose deification was forbidden by 
Tiberius: Tac. Ann. 5.2; Dio 58,2.1; Suet. Tib. 51.2. She was deified at Claudius’ request 
and given an elephant-drawn carpentum for the divine image: Suet. Claud. 11.2; Dio 
60.5.2. Claudius' input into the deification process is also seen in his decision not to deify 
his mother: Wood (1999) 175. Lily Ross Taylor suggests that Tiberius may not have been 
deified due to Caligula's failure to press the Senate for it: Taylor (1975) 240. 

?? Julia's death was not mentioned by Statius in his Silvae written before the end of 
89, although Martial refers to her as diva in 90: Mart. 6.3, 13, and coins for DIVA IVLIA 
were issued in 90/91: aureus RIC? 718 (elephant-drawn carpentum) and sestertius RIC? 
717  BMCRE (D) 461 (mule-drawn carpentum). 
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Fig. 7. Julia Titi showing her enlarged neck (RIC? 718) 


the rumours about Julia’s affair and abortion had been true, Martial 
would not have included with this epigram two others praising Domitian’s 
revival of Augustus’ lex Julia. Jones suggests that Martial would not 
have risked, as Helvidius did, incurring imperial displeasure that ended 
in his execution in 93.203 

After Julia’s death, Domitia was the only Augusta. She was nearly 
forty years of age with no living children and slim prospects of bearing 
any more of her own.?% She may have had some input into the care of 
the two boys whom Domitian had adopted as his heirs in 90. They were 
the teenage sons of his niece Flavia Domitilla and his cousin T. Flavius 
Clemens, the brother of Julia’s husband whom Domitian had executed in 
83. The boys’ names were changed to T. Flavius Domitianus and 
T. Flavius Vespasianus, and as Domitian’s potential successors,” they 
would have been brought to live in the palace where Domitian entrusted 


203 Mart. 6.2, 4. Pliny Ep. 9.13.3. Helvidius, despite being favoured with a consulship 
by Domitian was executed supposedly for his reference to the Paris 'adultery' and 
Domitian's divorce from his wife: Suet: 10.4; Rogers (1960) 19, 21-22; Jones (1992) 39, 
187. 

?* There is no indication that she bore any more children after the death of T. Flavius 
Caesar, although the large number of children borne by her paternal grandmother over 
two decades, would have given hope. 

205 Suet. Dom. 15.1; Grainger (2003) 67-68. T. Flavius Domitianus (PIR? F 257, 
Stein) and T. Flavius Vespasianus (P/R? F 397, Stein). The boys were two of seven chil- 
dren (ILS 1839) borne by Flavia Domitilla (FOS 369) to T. Flavius Clemens (PIR? F 240, 
Groag) who was executed by Domitian in 95: Townend (1961) 55. Clemens’ mother 
seems to have been Arrecina Clementina (FOS 92), a sister of Julia's mother Arrencina 
Tertulla, and another link between the Flavii and the Arrecini: Nicols (1978) 31-32. 
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their education to Quintillian. The following years, while Domitian was 
concerned with hostilities on the Danubian front, may have been reason- 
ably peaceful for Domitia. In 95, however, events in Rome took a disas- 
trous turn when Domitian murdered his cousin T. Flavius Clemens, 
the father of the boys, “on some trivial pretext"?9 and perhaps even the 
boys too, although their fate in not certain.” 


DAMNATIO MEMORIAE AND LIFE AFTER DOMITIAN 


Domitian’s reign was now drawing rapidly to a close and Domitia was 
probably about forty-three years old when, on 18 September 96, her hus- 
band was assassinated in a palace conspiracy. The Senate declared 
Domitian subject to damnatio memoriae, but not his wife Domitia. The 
modern term damnatio memoriae is understood to include a range of 
penalties against the condemned person usually, but not always, after 
death. These were officially decreed by the Senate on that person but 
could exclude other members of the family or community.” As such, 
Domitia, in spite of the damnatio of the emperor, was not condemned 
and, as she retained the privileges and honours which she had received 
during Domitian’s reign including her property and the title of Augusta, 
it appears that the Senate did not invalidate all the acts of Domitian. 
Penalties imposed generally involved the widespread destruction of any- 
thing that would contribute to the memory and reputation of a person, 
such as statues and busts. These were removed from public and private 
display and the names erased from monuments. Condemnation some- 
times affected other family members, as it had with Servilia,?!? but at the 
time of her father’s death, Domitia had not been implicated in any trea- 
sonous behaviour and four years later she was even considered suitable 
to marry the emperor’s son. 

During her marriage to Domitian, the increasing mental instability of 
her husband and the rumours that abounded must have given Domitia 


206 Suet. Dom. 15. 

207 Grainger (2003) 20. 

208 Jones (1992) 193. 

209 Flower (1998) 155-156; penalties could also be officially mandated by the 
emperor, or even the army and could be unofficial de facto sanctions: Varner (2004) 2 
n. 5: 

210 See above n. 71. 
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constant fears about her fate.?!! She would have been well aware of 
eleven previous imperial women, and one of their children, who had lost 
their lives.?!? Six of these had held the title of Augusta, and one even 
had her deification revoked.?? Some were officially condemned by the 
Senate, others by the army, and some, with their male family members, 
as a result of conspiring against the emperor.?^ Not only were they 
killed, but their statues, public images, coins and any inscriptions or ref- 
erences to them were destroyed. Occasionally statues were warehoused 
and later reworked in another image.?? Among this group of condemned 
women were close relatives of Domitia. Her father's half-sister, Milonia 
Caesonia, Caligula's fourth wife, who had been instrumental in procuring 
a consulate in 39 for her brother,?!° had died in the Praetorian coup of 41 
with her husband Caligula and their infant daughter Julia Drusilla?" 
(whose brains were dashed out against a wall)?! and no images of the 
mother and daughter survived.?? Attempts were made to destroy images 
of another imperial woman, the emperor Nero's fourth wife, Poppaea 
Sabina Augusta, although a rare statue, a few coins and two cameos may 
exist,” 

Domitia survived the assassination plot with no dire consequences. 
Even in the East where evidence of damnatio memoriae can be found on 
statues of some imperial women, such as one at Smyrna of Lucilla 
Augusta, sister of Commodus and daughter of Marcus Aurelius, there 
are no known defaced statues of Domitia. The evidence on coins tends 


211 Dio 67.15. 

212 23 or 24 Roman imperial women were condemned: Kleiner suggests 23 women: 
Kleiner (2000b) 49, 50; Varner suggests 24 women: Varner (2001) 43. 

213 Augustae: Agrippina maior (FOS 812), Valeria Messalina (FOS 774), Agrippina 
minor (FOS 426), Claudia Octavia (FOS 246), Poppaea Sabina (FOS 646), Claudia 
Antonia (FOS 217). The deification of Poppaea Sabina and her daughter Claudia Augusta 
(FOS 213) was later revoked: Stevenson (1964) 99, 249. 

214 Domitia would have been aware of three emperors, Caligula, Nero and Domitian, 
whose names were erased on monuments by decree of the Senate. 

215 Varner (2001) 44; (2004) 125-128. 

216 Milonia Caesonia: FOS 550. Syme (1999) 116-117. 

217 Caligula had married Milonia Caesonia to legitimize the child she was carrying 
and he named the baby girl, b. 39, Julia Drusilla, after his sister. No mention is made of 
Milonia Caesonia’s other three daughters (by a previous husband) also being put to death: 
Suet. Calig. 25. A year later, in 42, her half-brother, Q. Pomponius Secundus (suff. 41), 
committed suicide: Vervaet (2002) 145. 

218 Suet. Calig. 59. 

219 Varner (2004) 44. 

220 Varner (2004) 83-84. For one statue which may be Poppaea Sabina: see above 
n. 125. 
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Fig. 8. Domitian and Domitia coins showing destruction 
of Domitian’s face (RPC II Cibyra, Phrygia, 1262/2. 
(Harl (1987) Pl. 12. 1. Not all extant coins are defaced.) 


to be sparse, as even the Greek cities withdrew the coins of condemned 
emperors from circulation to be melted down. Rare coins survive to 
show that only Domitian, and not Domitia, was subject to damnatio 
memoriae: two examples are from Cibyra in Phrygia, and Smyrna in 
Ionia, both show damage to Domitian’s face, even to his name and titles, 
whereas the facing portrait of Domitia remains untouched. This is clear 
indication that even though Domitian had been condemned, Domitia 
Longina was still held in high regard by the eastern cities”?! (see Fig. 8). 

Domitia could have been an accomplice in the assassination plot, but 
she was never accused of being a major participant.?? Like many others, 
she may have been in fear of her life from her increasingly suspicious 
husband. She had seen too many innocent people killed on the whim of 
a ruling emperor.?? One far-fetched rumour was that she gave the con- 
spirators a list of names of those Domitian intended to kill, written on a 
two-leaved tablet of linden wood that he supposedly kept under his 


?! RPC II Cibyra 1262/2; Drüger 172, 306; BMCRE (D) 43; SNG Cop. 284. The coin 
may have been defaced by a private individual in the same way as those of Caligula and 
Nero: Varner (2004) 115, Fig. 110; Harl (1987) 35, pl. 12.1; Mowat (1901) 450-451, 
pl. 10.1. The number of eastern cities minting coins for Domitia and her contemporary 
Augustae: 57 for Domitia, 5 for Julia Titi, 3 for Marciana, 4 for Matidia, 10 for Plotina 
and 40 for Sabina. 

22 Suet. Dom. 14. 

?5 Because of this Domitia may have been complicit: Southern (1997) 121. 
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pillow.?^ Any part in the assassination played by the new emperor 
Nerva is also unclear. His smooth succession and his lack of persecution 
of Domitia suggest that they both enjoyed strong senatorial support.??^ 
Nerva had no living wife and Domitia remained the only Augusta. It is 
possible that the young boys whom Domitian had adopted may have still 
been under her care, but this may have changed after Domitian’s 
assassination.??6 

Domitia Longina remained a powerful figure in her own right; she 
was a descendent of Augustus and the last of the Julio-Claudians and the 
daughter of the well-respected Domitius Corbulo. Added to these, she 
was the widow of an emperor and Augusta, a status she continued to 
value as her stamps indicate.?" Her continued safety after Domitian's 
death further corroborates that she still wielded considerable power. She 
would have had the traditional support from her father’s relatives and 
from their patrons and clients, as well as those who continued to hold 
Domitius Corbulo’s memory in high esteem.” Domitia was also a very 
wealthy woman, even able to continue her patronage of Josephus.?? She 
was a large landowner and possibly resumed ownership of Orbetello 
(and its several villas), which she had brought into her marriage.”*° She 
also had property at Puteoli and at her father’s birthplace Peltuinum (a 
gift from either Vespasian or Domitian),?! where there was a cult to 
Corbulo.? (Five inscriptions were later set up there by her freedmen 
and slaves that mention Domitia and one refers to her as Domitian’s 


224 Dio 67.15. 

225 Senatorial approval for the assassination: Bennett (1997) 34. The identity of senators 
who continued to support Domitia is extremely interesting but beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

226 Grainger (2003) 67-68. 

27 Ancestry: see above n. 39. Grainger (2003) 68. Lead stamp ‘Domitiae Augustae’ : 
CIL XV 7293. Brick stamps: see below n. 235. 

228 Patron-client relationships were inherited and could continue for many genera- 
tions: Vervaet (2000) 112-113. 

229 Jos. Vit. 429. Josephus outlived Agrippa II who died in AD 100. 

230 Domitia inherited the Orbetello holdings from her father Domitius Corbulo and 
brought these into her marriage with Domitian. Much land in the Orbetello region had 
been the property of Domitius Ahenobarbus: Caes. BCiv 1.34; Blake (19682) 140. For the 
connection between the Domitii Corbuli and the Domitii Ahenobarbi: Vervaet (2003) 450 
n. 75. 

231 Inscription: Domitiae [Co]rbulo CIL VI 16983. McDermott & Orentzel (1979) 81. 

232 The gravestone of Phoebus, a slave of Domitia Domitiani at Peltuinum: AE 1912, 
221, proves that there was a cult of Corbulo in this town located in central Italy. Syme 
(1970) 35. 
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wife). A large portion of Domitia’s wealth was in brickworks, espe- 
cially the figlinae Sulpicianae, near to her villa at Gabii, which she 
acquired after 96.°3* The brick stamps from these brickworks prove that 
Domitia lived without fear, particularly from the Senate, as she felt free 
to refer to herself on brick stamps, c. 123, as ‘wife of Domitian’ despite 
his damnatio memoriae.?? It has been assumed from her use of this title 
that she never remarried. There is a possibility, however, that this may 
not have been the case: a new husband could have been the very wealthy 
Cn. Domitius Afer Titius Marcellus Curvius Tullus (suff. 74), who married 
an unidentified lady sometime before his death in 108.736 


DOMITIA UNDER THE NEW DYNASTY 


Support for a continuation of the Flavian line appears to have been 
rejected and Nerva chose the relatively youthful and well-connected 
Trajan (son of Ulpius Traianus) as his heir, adopting him as Marcus 
Ulpius Nerva Traianus.” Within a few months of the adoption the 
elderly Nerva died and Trajan became emperor.?*? The smooth transition 
from Nerva's reign to Trajan's must have pleased Domitia. The new 
imperial family had been known to her for many years and the families 
had close links through past marriage alliances and career moves. There 
were even family connections with Plotina in Narbonnensis, and so 
Domitia would have welcomed being part of the imperial circle of the 


?33 Inscriptions at Peltuinum: CIL IX 3419 ‘Domitia Aug’; CIL IX 3432 ‘Domitia 
Augusta’; CIL IX 3469 ‘Domitia Domitiani. 

24 McDermott & Orentzel (1979) 82. 

235 Figlinae Sulpicinae bricks stamped ‘Wife of Domitian’: CIL XV 553 (c. 123); CIL 
XV 554 (c. 126); CIL XV 555 (c. 126); CIL XV 556 (c. 126); CIL XV 552 (c. 129-132). 
Syme (1958) 780. 

236 Cn. Domitius Tullus (PIR? D 143) and his brother were adopted by Domitius Afer. 
Both were promoted under Vespasian and became patricians. Domitius Tullus married an 
unidentified second wife: Pliny Ep. 8.18; Sherwin White (1966) 471. This wife may have 
been Domitia Longina and, if so, her new husband was the grandfather of Hadrian and 
Domitia Paulina: Chausson (2003) 123-125, stemma: Tab. 5. No mention of a remarriage 
for Domitia: Jones (1992), 37; Southern (1997) 118. 

237 Not only did he have important military connections with the commanders of the 
northern legions, he was also linked to the major social networks in the empire: Grainger 
(2003) 100-105. 

38 Although Trajan was in Germania when Nerva died, his position was powerful as 
the two German governors, who commanded one-fifth of the Roman army, were a close 
friend and relative. 
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unassuming and well-mannered Trajanic ladies.?*? It is interesting to 
speculate what effect this elevation in rank had on the older women of 
Trajan’s family, his wife Plotina and his sister Marciana.” How much 
advice Plotina sought, or was given, is unknown but she famously 
remarked on entering Rome, as the new empress, that she hoped to leave 
the same woman as she arrived.#! The imperial Trajanic ladies were 
extremely fortunate to have been praised so highly by Pliny, who in turn 
had been equally fortunate in receiving several honours from Trajan.?? 
Their first rejection of the title of Augusta, even though Trajan was 
already pater patriae, suggests that Plotina and Marciana were naturally 
modest and unassuming.?? If one of the prerequisites for being offered 
the title of Augusta was to part of the process of transmitting dynastic 
power,“ then Marciana had certainly qualified in producing a daughter 
and two granddaughters, and Plotina had taken an active part in raising 
Hadrian, Trajan’s ward and distant relative. Domitia remained the only 
Augusta until they accepted the title in 104/5, by which time Hadrian 
and Sabina, one of Marciana’s granddaughters, had been married for 
four years.” 

Domitia’s villa at Gabii and her brickworks were both close to the 
figlinae Marcianae, now an imperial property, and also to Tibur and 
Rome. A recent survey has revealed an ancient road going north to 
Tivoli and the easy road access between Rome, Gabii and Tivoli would 
have facilitated socialization between Domitia and the Trajanic imperial 


2% Domitia Longina's father, Cn. Domitius Corbulo, was “conceivably Narbonensian". 
Syme (1958) 591 n. 5, App. 83. For further discussion: Syme (1970) 33-34. 

240 Domitia, born c. 53, was a similar age to Marciana, born c. 50. Plotina was 
younger, born c. 65, and a similar age to Salonia Matidia, born in 68, but she was very 
close to her sister-in-law Marciana. Julia Titi was born c. 64. 

#41 Dio 68.5.5. Plotina is praised for her modesty and simple dress: Pliny Pan. 83. 

?? Pliny received his first consulship from Trajan who also appointed him governor 
of Bithynia and Pontus. 

?5 When Pliny delivered his panegyric in September 100, Plotina and Marciana had 
already refused to accept the title of Augusta until Trajan became pater patriae: Pliny 
Pan. 84.6-7. Their refusal must have been before the end of 98 when Trajan reluctantly 
accepted the honour: Bennett (1997) 51. 

244 Flory (1988) 114-115. 

245 The first evidence of their being styled Augustae is c. 104-105: CIL XI 1333. 
Sabina was about 18, she and Hadrian had married in 100. Plotina was about 39 and, 
although the possibility was remote, she was still of child-bearing age. There are no 
records of a marriage for Nerva (PIR? C 1227, Stein) or any mention of a female 
relative. 
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ladies.” Some indication that Domitia was still wielding some influ- 
ence as the senior imperial lady can be gleaned from the first portraits of 
the new empress Plotina and her sister-in-law, Trajan’s sister Marciana, 
which were quite different from their later portraits (see Figs. 10a & 
10b). Both women are wearing modified versions of Domitia’s hairstyle 
with the diadem placed behind various types of flat curls. Neither woman 
has her hair plaited over the head like Domitia, but Marciana wears a 
plaited chignon (see Figs. 9 & 10).?#7 


A RECONSIDERATION OF HER PORTRAIT TYPES 


Domitia’s portraits appear to have continued unchanged in the style of 
her Second Type for the remainder of Domitian’s reign and the lack of 
new portraits is reflected in the paucity of coins minted at Rome for 
her in the latter part of his reign. Varner, however, believes that a por- 
trait in the Sala delle Colombe in the Musei Capitolini at Rome con- 
stitutes another portrait type for Domitia, which he calls Type I/II,?^* 
supported by Stuart-Jones’ statement that it resembled Bernoulli's coin 
portraits of Domitia.?? In fact, while some coins of Domitia do show 
her with her hair in a queue, none show her with the hairstyle and 
diadem of this particular bust. Furthermore, although Varner was con- 
vinced of the merits of comparing profiles??? he did not compare the 
frontal image and seems to have missed the fact that this bust shows a 
woman with an oval face and not with what was possibly Domitia's 
most outstanding feature: her strong square jawline. Bieber, Fittschen 
and Fejfer all show that imperial portraits were made copying the 


246 (abii: location 18 km east of Rome on via Praenestina. Evidence of an ancient 
road to Tivoli: Kay (2013) 283, 288. 

247 These early portraits of Plotina, for example at Newby Hall, Ripon, Yorks (UK); 
Rome: Museo Capitolino, Imperatori 24, inv. 440; Naples: Museo Archaeologico Nazi- 
onale, inv. 167 and at Munich: Glyptothek, inv. 405, all show her with a headdress which 
she later abandoned in favour of a very simple hairstyle. Busts of Marciana at Naples: 
Museo Archaeologico Nazionale, inv. 993. Salonia Matidia at Rome: Museo Capitolino, 
Centrale Montemartini, inv. 889; Naples: Museo Archaeologico Nazionale, inv. 6032 
show them wearing elaborate headdresses similar to Plotina’s and Domitia’s 
headdresses. 

248 Rome; Museo Capitolino, Sala della Colombe 17, inv. 394; Varner (1995) 189. 

?9 Stuart-Jones based on Bernoulli (1891) Müntztaf, II, 12-15. 

250 Varner (1995) 189. 
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Fig. 10. Marciana (Ostia, Museo Ostiense, inv. 20) 
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models provided?! and it is therefore inconceivable that such a fun- 
damental deviation could be made to Domitia’s portrait. Moreover, 
Varner offers only one portrait to represent his Type I/II. Stuart Jones 
considers that although the carving and the likeness are poor, the dia- 
dem suggests that it is an older Domitia.?? It was not the lack of a 
diadem, but a broken nose that prevented his identification of another 
bust as Domitia.**? Zanker and Fejfer clarify the issue of the diadem: 
first, it does not necessarily indicate that the person is an imperial 
lady?54 and second, in addition to private women often portrayed with 
diadems as deificatio in formam deorum, the dating of this portrait as 
Trajanic. Its identification by Poulsen and Hausmann as a ‘widow 
portrait’ also concerns Zanker, as do the proportions, and he particu- 
larly notes that the chin is less wide and vigorous than usual for 
Domitia.? Support for this being a portrait of Domitia is therefore 
quite slim. 


DoMITIA’S THIRD PORTRAIT TYPE 


There is firmer evidence that, towards the end of the first decade of Trajan’s 
reign, new portraits of Domitia were commissioned, possibly after 105, 
when Plotina and Marciana finally accepted their title of Augusta.?* A 
most interesting statue of Domitia as Hera belongs to this early Trajanic 
period, and it is possibly the only extant full length statue of her, and the 
only one known to depict her as a goddess?” (see Fig. 11). This colossal 
statue, of the type reserved for the imperial family, was discovered in a 
Hadrianic building at Ostia.”°® The creation of such a statue of Domitia 


5! Bieber (1977) 175; Fittschen (1996) 42; Fejfer (2008) 410, 418-419. See above 
n. 17. 

252 Stuart Jones (1912) 147. 

253 A bust of her First Portrait Type at Rome, Museo Capitolino, Imperatori, inv. 25: 
Stuart Jones (1912) 194. 

?* Most of the empresses' attributes were worn by private women: Fejfer (2008) 339. 

255 Zanker (1983) 51. 

256 In 105 (ILS 288) Marciana was the first Augusta who was neither an emperor's 
wife nor daughter. She was given the honour as a possible mater principis — the promise 
of her line producing an imperial heir. Flory (1988) 115, 129. 

257 Rome, Museo Profano Lateranense, inv. 979. Domitia is depicted as a goddess, 
Hera Borghese, carrying a patera and holding a staff. The head is inset and probably 
belongs to the statue: Bieber (1977) 178. 

258 Giuliano (1957) 45; Calza (1964) 49; Wegner (1966) 125; Bieber (1977) 178. 
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Fig. 11. Third Portrait Type of Domitia Longina 
(Rome, Museo Profano Lateranense, inv. 979) 


at this time suggests that one of her was exhibited, as Gasparri suggests, 
with the statues of Rome’s other imperial ladies in the forum Traiani, 
among which may have been another colossal statue, not mentioned by 
Gasparri, but found in the forum, said to be of Marcia, Trajan’s mother.??? 
Trajan’s Forum was Rome’s largest and most impressive imperial forum, 
built with the proceeds from Trajan’s second Dacian War and completed 
in 113,250 and the inclusion of a statue of Domitia would indicate that 
she was still in favour, perhaps in deference to her rank, or even in 
recognition of the fact that Domitian’s death had facilitated Trajan’s 


259 Gasparri (1979) 524-543; Kruse (1975) 330-332 nos. D12-17; Lahusen in Bonacasa 
and Rizza (eds) (1988) 362-363; Varner (1995) 204. A colossal portrait of Marcia in the 
Musei dei Fori Imperii Mercati Traiani, inv. 6116, was found in the east exedra of 
Trajan’s Forum: Bol (2010), Abb. 249 a-b. 

260 The area fori was 89 x 118m and paved with white stone and flanked by 2 x 12m 
porticoes: Bennett (1997) 153-154. An aureus shows the forum Traiani with a heavily 
decorated arch or wall leading into it and each niche contained a statue framed by 
columns with composite capitals: RIC? 257 = BMCRE (Tr.) vol. 3, 509. 
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succession. It would be pleasant to think that a cordial relationship 
between the women was also a contributing factor. 

Apart from the instantly recognisable square jaw so typical of Domitia, 
and disregarding the nose that has been replaced, the dimensions of the 
face of the Ostian statue are similar to Domitia’s First and Second 
Portrait types. The added importance of this statue is the treatment of 
Domitia’s hair, which considerably reduces the mass of curls around the 
face and has rolls of curls above. It has been described as “zwei Reihen 
verhältnismäßig großer Rollenlocken über einer Basis von Ringlóckchen" 
with a similar basic structure used by Marciana.?9? Bieber agrees that it 
is a combination of the Flavian ‘toupée’ and the high Trajanic hairdo 
favoured by Marciana.”® Fittschen noted that the classic hairstyle of the 
Trajanic era evolved out of the Flavian hairstyle.” In which case this 
statue, showing the treatment of the hair (Flavian merging with Trajanic 
styling) and the shape of the face, now of an old woman, make it not 
only an entirely different portrait of Domitia that can be called her Third 
Portrait Type,? but also makes Domitia representative of, and adaptive 
to, change. 

Another portrait, a bust at Copenhagen, also conforms to this Third 
Type where a smaller mass of curls around the face has rolls of big curls 
above making it a ‘Trajanic style’ headdress, was identified as Domitia 
by Poulsen? (see Fig. 12). Another bust in the Vatican's Sala dei Busti 
has the same facial features and hairstyle as the bust at Copenhagen and 
the statue in the Museo Profano Lateranense, and it could also belong to 


261 The suggestion for the inclusion of a statue of Domitia in the forum Traiani is 
acceptable, but the choice by Varner (1995) 204-205 and Gasparri (1979) 539 of the 
Terme statue, inv. 4219, is not: for an explanation, see below. 

262 Daltrop e.a. (1966) 125. 

263 This statue Domitia is roughly executed compared with the original 5th-century BC 
statue and is typical of the 2nd-century AD. It is clearly Trajanic with “precisely engraved 
lines”: Bieber (1977) 178. 

264 Fittschen (1996) 42. 

265 The hair is dressed in two rows of relatively large roll curls over a base of ring 
curls. 

66 Copenhagen: Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 13, inv. 1592: identified as Domitia 
Longina. The description of the hairstyle being ‘suggestive’ of the Flavian era is 
insufficient: it should mention that the mass of small curls around the face, so typical of 
Flavian portraits, is very much smaller and the portrait shows one of the first depictions 
of the rolls of curls. It was a bust made for insertion into a draped statue, possibly of 
Venus. Johansen (1995) 48-49. 
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Fig. 12. Third Portrait Type of Domitia Longina 
(Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 13, inv. 1592) 


Fig. 13. Third Portrait Type of Domitia Longina 
(Rome, Vatican, Sala dei Busti, inv. 501) 
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the Third Portrait Type of Domitia??? (see Fig. 13). It is possible that a 
Third Portrait Type was displayed in the shrine at Gabii, where pedestals 
for statues have been identified.?65 It is interesting to note that the bust 
in the Sala dei Busti is the only known veiled portrait of Domitia, the 
veil acknowledging her modesty and her status as a matron. It may also 
have a religious significance as some of her Roman coins show her 
veiled as Pietas, acknowledging her duty to Rome, family and the gods 
(see Fig. 4). On a coin of Smyrna she is shown veiled in the eastern 
fashion as a living goddess.” The existence of a Third Portrait Type, 
clearly of an older Domitia, with a hairstyle combining her distinctive 
Flavian curls with a Trajanic style headdress, was obviously created for 
her during the Trajanic era. Domitia was clearly not an outcast, but was 
still sufficiently well-regarded to have even colossal portraits made, such 
as the Ostian statue found in a Hadrianic building, that were intended for 
public display. Following the opinion of Bartman and D’Ambra that 
court styles were not a fashion statement, but had more to do with rank 
and status, Domitia’s Third Portrait Type shows that she was willing 
to change and adapt her hairstyle to reflect those of the new imperial 
ladies and that this would be a public statement. In support of this Third 
Portrait Type for Domitia are three Trajanic miniature portraits, a ring 
and two small Trajanic heads, that show a diademed lady with Domitia’s 
distinctive jaw line and the hair style of her Third Portrait Type. 

The tiny rock crystal ring, carved from one piece, has a small portrait 
of an older woman with slightly sunken cheeks and a very square jaw 
(see Fig. 14). The hairstyle is the same as on the Ostian statue of 
Domitia.?"! The two heads are both considered to have once been part of 
statuettes or busts. The chalcedony head, 3.8 cms high, was preserved as 
decoration on a cover of the Gospels (see Fig. 15). Although missing the 


267 A veiled portrait head in the Vatican, Sala dei Busti, inv. 501, is described as being 
an older woman and “noch gewisse Pratentionen auf Wiirde und Eleganz der Erscheinung 
macht”, with the curls of a Flavian toupée topped by two rolls of diadem curls and is 
possibly early Trajanic: West (1970) 92. Hekler notes the great changes in female hair- 
styles in the Flavian-Trajanic period and includes a photograph of the bust: Hekler (1912) 
XXXV, pl. 237. This bust of a veiled older woman has the square jaw, typical of Domitia, 
and the hairstyle are similar to the statue in the Museo Profano Lateranense, inv. 979 and 
the bust at Copenhagen: Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 13, inv. 1592. 

268 The shrine at Gabii: see below n. 283. 

?9 See below n. 289. 

270 See above n. 128. 

271 A rock crystal gem ring cut from one piece (inner diameter 1.4 cms) at Vienna: 
Kunsthistorisches Museum 28, inv. Nr. IX a 1 (Megow (1987) 309-310, Taf. 42, 4). 
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Fig. 14. Third Portrait Type (miniature) of Domitia Longina 
(a rock crystal ring at Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 28, inv. IX a.1, 
with kind permission) 


Fig. 15. Third Portrait Type (miniature) of Domitia Longina 
(a chalcedony head on the cover of the Evangelistarium of St. Bernulphus, 
Utrecht, Museum Catharijneconvent, with kind permission) 
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Fig. 16. Third Portrait Type (miniature) of Domitia Longina 
(faïence head at Copenhagen, Thorvaldsens Museum, inv. H1445, 
with kind permission) 


back of the head, the front shows Domitia’s Third Portrait hairstyle with 
its three rows of large roll curls above a reduced amount of Flavian 
curls. The face too is of an older woman with a definite square jaw.??? 

The other head, 5.6 cms high, is made of faïence, perhaps from Faenza 
(Faventia). where this fine glazed earthenware was produced in the late 
first century AD. Although it is slightly damaged and fine details were 
more difficult to produce in faïence than marble, Domitia’s facial fea- 
tures are clearly present and her entire hairstyle can been seen, including 
the way her hair was plaited and coiled into a chignon from behind the 
right ear to the back of the head (see Fig. 16). The front hair shows 
the same styling typical of her Third Portrait Type.?? 


272 


A milky-grey to light brown chalcedony head (from a statuette) preserved on the 
cover of the Evangelistarium of St. Bernulphus at Utrecht: Museum Catharijneconvent 
(previously Erzbischófliches Museum): Snijder (1932) 24, 27-28, noting the details of the 
carving, its reduction from a statuette, also a comparison with rock crystal ring at Vienna. 
Figs15- 19, 22; Megow (1987) 309, Taf. 42, 1. 

?5 Faïence head (possibly of a statuette) at Copenhagen: Thorvaldsens Museum, inv. 
H1445: Fejfer & Melander (2003) 102-103; Fejfer (2008) 173. Faience was traditionally 
used for imperial portraits. 
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The existence of these Trajanic miniature portraits is indicative of 
interest in Domitia even at this stage of her life in the post-Domitian era, 
and the wealth available to commission such work. 

Mention should be made of other marble portraits that have been con- 
sidered to be Domitia Longina, which, although they show an older 
woman with a Flavian hairstyle, cannot be identified clearly as the dow- 
ager Augusta. Two of these, one at the San Antonio Museum of Art 
(USA) and the other at the Archaeological Museum at Paestum, are 
quite rightly not recognized as Domitia by the museums where they are 
displayed; neither portrait has Domitia’s features, in particular her 
square jaw line." Both show a more exaggerated hairstyle with very 
high curls flat at the back towards the crown with no indication of a 
diadem. The hair is braided over the head, as seen on Domitia’s por- 
traits, and drawn into a chignon. Two others are more problematic: the 
first of these is in Rome’s Museo Nationzale delle Terme and the other 
is the Hermitage at St. Petersburg.?? The carving of the plaited hair of 
the Terme portrait is hard and lacks the depth seen in Domitia’s por- 
traits, although the style is similar. The front hair is higher and much 
flatter, and there is no diadem. Varner, following Hausmann, considers 
it to be Domitia, and that the lack of a diadem indicates that she is no 
longer being depicted as Augusta.?7 The size and identity of the portrait 
are more problematic: the lady was obviously an important member of 
the Flavian family given that it is a colossal portrait. If Varner’s identi- 
fication is to be questioned then who is this imperial lady whose oval 
face is quite unlike the face of Domitia’s earlier portraits, and therefore 


274 The San Antonio statue of Domitia, SAMA inv. 86.134.99, was in the Lansdowne 
collection in London from 1770 to 1930 (purchased by the first marquis of Lansdowne 
from Thomas Jenkins in Rome). The portrait remained at Bowood, the Lansdowne family 
home until 1972, when it was acquired by Gilbert M. Denman, Jr., a San Antonio attorney 
and philanthropist, who bequeathed it to SAMA in 1986. The portraits at Paestum and 
San Antonio are referred to as Domitia by scholars: Varner (1995), 187-206; Matheson 
(2000), 132; Hausmann (1975) Taf. 109,1. Unfortunately neither of these statues has been 
authenticated as Domitia to the author of this article: a letter of 28 January 2009 from the 
Museo Archeologico di Paestum clearly states their belief that the bust claimed to be 
Domitia Longina, is simply a portrait of a woman who lived in the Flavian period; on 
2 February 2009 the San Antonio Museum wrote that although this portrait has been 
published several times, it is not universally accepted as a portrait of Domitia Longina 
and suggests that it may be a private individual of the late Flavian or Trajanic period. 

275 A head at Rome: Museo Nazionale Romano, Palazzo Massimo delle Terme, inv. 
4219 (found in the nineteenth century in the ruins of a villa at Terracina). A bust at the 
Hermitage Museum bust in St. Petersburg: inv. 239. 

276 Varner (1995) 203; Hausmann (1975) Taf. 109,2. 
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could not have been copied from a portrait model of Domitia? A strong 
possibility is that it could have been Domitian’s cousin, Flavia Domitilla, 
wife of Flavius Clemens, and the mother of the two boys adopted by 
Domitian as his heirs. Another portrait in the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg shows an older veiled woman with a Flavian hairstyle, claimed to 
be of Domitia, but without Domitia’s distinctive features: her eyebrow 
line, curved chin and square jaw. 


TRAJANIC AND HADRIANIC AUGUSTAE 


After his sister Marciana’s death in 112, Trajan gave her daughter, his 
niece Salonia Matidia and mother of his only nieces, the title of Augusta. 
At this stage his great niece Sabina and Hadrian had been married for 
twelve years and could still expect a child. Sabina’s sister Mindia 
Matidia never married. A few years later, in 119, Salonia Matidia died, 
but there is no evidence that Hadrian, now the new emperor,””” repeated 
Trajan’s gesture and honoured her daughter, his wife Sabina, with her 
deceased mother’s title. Neither did he honour his sister, Domitia 
Paulina, who like Trajan's sister Marciana, had descendants.??8 Within 
three years, in 122, when Hadrian was absent from Rome, the dowager 
empress Plotina died,”” and once again it seems that Domitia was the 
only living Augusta. Although there is the possibility that the empress 
Sabina now received the title of Augusta, it is more likely that this 
occurred six years later, in 128, when Hadrian became pater patriae.”®’ 
It is intriguing to think that this may have been close to the year of 
Domitia’s death.??! By that time Domitia would have been Augusta for 


277 Trajan died in 117 and was succeeded by Hadrian with the help of Plotina and 
Salonia Matidia. 

278 Hadrian’s relationship with his brother-in-law L. Julius Servianus was poor. 
Hadrian forced Servianus and his grandson, Pedanius Fuscus, to commit suicide in 136. 

?? Hadrian was in Gaul on his first provincial journey: Birley (1997) 145. 

280 Birley considers it possible that Sabina became Augusta after the death of her 
mother in 119: Birley (1997) 107. The preserved records of the Arval Brethren do not 
support this. By the Trajanic period the title of Augusta was linked to the emperor 
becoming pater patriae: Flory (1988)114. 

28! The date of Domitia’s death is uncertain, but the evidence of brick stamps suggests 
that she died at the end of the first decade of Hadrian’s reign — between 126 and 128: 
CIL XV 554. 
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at least forty-five years, sharing the prestigious title with four or five 
other imperial women for approximately half that time.?9? 


PERPETUATING THE MEMORY OF DOMITIA 


It seems that Domitia spent the final years of her life at Gabii, the town 
where her freedman Cn. Domitius Polycarpus and his wife, Domitia 
Europe (freed by Domitia), not only erected a temple in her memory but 
also persuaded the local curia to hold a feast on the anniversary of her 
birthday, 11 February. Domitia had brought wealth and trade into the 
community of Gabii and the council displayed their desire to perpetuate 
her memory by providing the land for the temple, or shrine, shortly after 
her death. There is no indication that Domitia’s ashes remained in this 
building at Gabii, which was obviously part of a well-integrated plan 
that included a curia and a forum with semi-circular niches, and appears 
Hadrianic in design.?®* It has several pedestals for statues and perhaps, 
as one of Gabii’s most famous and influential residents, Domitia would 
have had one of her later portrait busts there. The name curia Aelia 
Augusta on the inscription, and a date of 140, indicate that the dedication 


282 See above n. 3. 


283 The inscription is in the Louvre: CIL XIV 2795 = ILS 272. Translated it reads: “In 
honour of the memory of the house of Domitia Augusta, daughter of Gnaeus Domitius 
Corbulo, Domitius Polycarpus and Europe, on a lot donated by a decree of the ordo of the 
decuriones built a temple (aedem) and decorated it with statues and other items with their 
own money and gave protection of the same (building) in perpetuity in accordance with 
the inscription written below.” A meeting of the council of Gabii on 23 April 140 consid- 
ered the following proposal to make the sacred building, and a celebration connected with 
it, the responsibility of the town: “That Gnaeus Domitius Polycarpus in his own name 
and in that of his wife Domitia Europe offers to the ordo of the decuriones and of the 
seviri Augustales 10,000 sesterces. Already he had built a temple for the honour and 
memory of Domitia, daughter of Corbulo and adorns it with this mark of his devotion... 
He turns to our enduring town and asks.... that the birthday and memory of Domitia, 
daughter of Corbulo, be celebrated, and that from the income of 10,000 sesterces distribution 
of food be made to us as we recline in public.” The next 2 paragraphs record the accept- 
ance by the council of the money etc. and a final paragraph notes that “it was pleasing 
that this decree be cut on a bronze tablet and posted in public where it might be properly 
read”. 

284 Perhaps the shrine was part of the important construction, including public buildings, 
undertaken by Hadrian mentioned by Kay (2013) 286. 

285 Blake (1973) 272-273. The inscription refers to the domus of Domitia Augusta and 
that she was the sister-in-law of a diva and the mother of a divus. Chausson (2003) 103- 
104. These statues were clearly those of her family. 
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took place at the beginning of Antoninus Pius’ reign, but it is also clear 
that the complex was designed and the construction begun many years 
earlier during the reign of Hadrian.?89 

Intriguingly Domitia was not numbered amongst the seventeen Roman 
imperial women to be deified at Rome.?®’ During her lifetime she had 
been styled diva — a goddess — in the East where the local inhabitants, 
following oriental customs, were more inclined than their Italian 
counterparts to give divine honours to imperial persons, as a way of 
expressing their loyalty and enthusiasm, even before that person had 
died.”®® On a coin from Smyrna, in Ionia, Domitia is styled AOMITIA OEA 
XEBAXTH and on coins at Alexandria and Rhodes Domitia is associated 
with goddesses.?*? There is evidence of cult practice at various locations 
in the East: an altar for Domitia at Kallipolis, on Karpathos, inscribed 
@EA XEBAXTH, and on the same island at Brykos, Domitia was honoured 
as a goddess and benefactor.??? At Termessos there was a priestess of the 
goddess Augusta Domitia. Laodicea in Phrygia minted a coin showing a 
tetra-style temple to Domitian and Domitia, and at Ephesus there was a 
temple of the Flavian cult.?°! 

At Rome, however, this recognition eluded Domitia. In 91 Julia Titi 
was the last of the Flavian princesses to be deified and to receive the 
honour of apotheosis.??? Deification meant that the deceased person was 
recognized as divine by the emperor, approved of by a senatorial decree 
with the support of popular opinion.?? Any gem possibly depicting the 


286 A possible suggestion (but doubtful) that Hadrian was personally involved in the 
building: Blake (1973) 272-273. 

287 Stevenson (1964) 249. Kleiner (2000b) 49, 50. 

288 Taylor (1931) 222. Construction times varied enormously, often depending on the 
finance available. Some temples could take generations to complete: Duncan-Jones 
(19822) 87-88. 

289 Bronze ‘Diva’ coin of Smyrna: RPC II 1025 = Klose 239 = BMC (Ionia) 305; 
Hahn (1994) 242, 359. Transcribed, the coin reads: 

Ob: AOMITIANOX KAIZAP XEBAXTOX lFEPMANIKOX, with laureate head of Domitian r. 

Rev: AOMITIA @EA XEBAXTH ZMYPNAION, with Domitia veiled st. r. holding sceptre 
and cornucopiae. Coins of Domitia minted at Alexandria and Rhodes: Hahn (1994) 242, 
360-361. 

20 The inscription at Brykos reads: Aopeitiav Oeûv Zefa [otüv] ... [evepyé- 
ua]... UG XII 1, 995 = IGR IV 1152). 

29 At Termessos: JGR III 444. A coin of Laodicaea, Phrygia: RPC II 1284 = BMC 
(Phrygia) 185 (pl. xxxvii, 6), which shows Domitia and Domitian on the obverse and a 
temple on the reverse. 

22 Scott (1936) 77, 87. 

23 See above n. 201. 
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apotheosis of an imperial Flavian lady would have been of Julia Titi.” 
Domitia had outlived most of her co-Augustae: Julia Titi, Marciana, 
Plotina and Salonia Matidia, all of whom had been deified. It seems that 
Sabina was also deified when she died, a decade after Domitia’s death. 
Domitia never received deification, even though there had been instances 
when members of the imperial family had been deified some considerable 
time after their deaths; the first of these was Livia, deified at the request 
of her grandson Claudius.” The most widely held reason for Rome’s 
failure to deify Domitia is the prevailing suspicion that she was probably 
aware of, even if not involved in, the plot to assassinate Domitian. 
Another suggestion has been that Domitian's death signified the end of 
the Flavian dynasty and this “excluded her from the Flavian heaven" .2% 

A more pertinent question, however, is: who was left to request the 
Senate for her deification? Domitia had outlived many of her generation. 
Her fellow Augusta, Marciana, her closest contemporary, had died many 
years earlier in 112, and she had been deified at the request of her brother 
Trajan. Her daughter, Salonia Matidia Augusta, died early in Hadrian's 
reign, probably at Tibur in 119. She was mourned deeply by Hadrian 
and became the last imperial lady who was not an empress to receive 
deification.??" Hadrian was also instrumental in securing the deification 
of the dowager empress Plotina after her death in 121/2,?® by requesting 
the Senate to decree it, as he had done for Trajan.?” 

Domitia died six or eight years after Plotina, and only her freedmen 
are known to have honoured her memory, which they did with the shrine 
at Gabii.* There is no record that Hadrian requested the Senate to issue 


294 See above n. 134 and n. 137. 

295 Livia’s deification: Suet. Claud. 11.2. Flavian examples are Vespasian's wife/ 
daughter, Flavia Domitilla, and Domitian's son: Scott (1936) 74. 

26 Scott (1936) 83, 87. 

27 She was deified on 23 December 119 and Hadrian's touching eulogy for her was 
engraved at Tibur: CIL XIV 3574. Until the third century only emperors and empresses 
were deified: Gradel (2002) 3348. 

298 A coin issued by Hadrian honouring Trajan and Plotina with their portraits on the 
reverse and the legend Divis PARENTIBUS: BMCRE (H) 603. 

29 “Although the Senate had absolute authority to deify ... in practical terms it acted 
entirely according to the wishes of the ruling emperor": Gradel (2002) 324. At the start 
of his reign Hadrian wrote a letter from Antioch to the Senate at Rome requesting divine 
honours for Trajan: HA Hadr. 6.1-2, and this is probably the procedure that he continued 
to follow. 

300 See above n. 280. It was 20 years after the death of Domitius Tullus to whom 
Domitia may have been married, and who may have been a possible grandfather of 
Hadrian: see above n. 239. 
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a decree for her deification even though she had been an empress. It is 
possible that her death may have occurred in 128, after Hadrian had left 
Rome on his final long provincial journey in the East. As this tour had 
culminated in a double disaster for Hadrian: the death of Antinous and 
the Bar Kochba revolt, it would be understandable if Domitia’s deification 
were far down the emperor’s agenda when he returned to Rome in the 
winter of 133/134. Hadrian’s personal grief and despair at the disinte- 
gration of his vision of pax Romana, and his final debilitating illness, 
were probably contributing factors.??! There was also the vexed question 
of senatorial reaction: who would support his request for Domitia’s dei- 
fication and who would oppose it? Perhaps Hadrian was not prepared to 
take the chance of angering the Senate from whom a decree permitting 
divinisation was required, not even for the last of the Julio-Claudians 
(and a possible relative). His anxiety would have been well-founded as 
his successor, Antoninus Pius, had great difficulty in persuading the 
Senate to deify Hadrian.5° The Flavian pantheon of gods planned so 
carefully by Vespasian would not have Domitia Longina among them. 


CONCLUSION 


Domitia would not have been surprised at her exclusion from the Flavian 
heaven: she had learned many harsh lessons in her early years. Among 
these were that loyalty and service did not guarantee the pleasure of the 
emperor, and that life could be perilously cruel. Before she was fifteen 
years of age, three members of her close family and friends had been 
exiled, and at least ten others, including her father and her young sister- 
in-law through marriage, had unexpectedly lost their lives. This horren- 
dous time was immediately followed by eighteen months violence 
resulting from civil strife where rapid changes in the political scene 
could spell imminent disaster. How Domitia survived this period is 
unknown, but she may already have had the protection of the Plautii, her 
new husband’s family. In addition, and perhaps more importantly, she 
had spent her childhood growing up far from Rome where she had expe- 
rienced the high regard in which her father was held. This, and the 


301 His desire for peace: HA Hadr. 4.10. The onset of his illness after Antinous’ death 
and the disaster of the Bar Kochba Revolt: Dio 69.17.1-3. 
302 HA Hadr. 27.1-2. 
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knowledge of her illustrious maternal ancestry, may have given Domitia 
some inner strength which would serve her well throughout her life. 

Despite this confidence Domitia soon found that life would be an 
uncertain and very bumpy ride. Her short-lived security with the Plautii 
was soon taken from her when Domitian insisted on her divorce and her 
marriage to him. At seventeen years of age Domitia was now even more 
aware that her ancestry was her trump card. Her mother’s Julio-Claudian 
forebears were equally as important as the esteem in which her father 
continued to be held. She found herself, once the daughter of a man 
forced to commit suicide by a previous emperor, now desirable as a 
bride and the future mother of heirs for the new imperial dynasty. 

It is quite possible Domitia’s early traumatic experiences would have 
made her extremely cautious, particularly of her new husband’s family. 
Yet, despite rumours to the contrary, it seems that Domitia enjoyed the 
friendship of her husband’s young niece Julia and later of the Ulpian 
women, who were part of the close court circle before becoming the 
imperial family. The combination of Domitia’s original hairstyle and 
that of the Trajanic imperial ladies is an indication that there was har- 
mony between the imperial women. Domitia’s first eleven years with 
Domitian, especially having produced a male heir, must have been rela- 
tively good for her. When her husband became emperor and she was 
immediately made Augusta, life continued to be relatively peaceful. Per- 
haps it was the death of their young son that altered the already delicate 
balance of Domitian’s behaviour. 

An early casualty was Domitia’s first husband, executed for a trivial 
quip. The horror of this must have caused Domitia to gather all her 
strength, especially when rumours began to emerge of her affair with 
an actor. It is extremely doubtful, given her background and observa- 
tions, whether she would have risked her life for such a dalliance. 
Reported problems with Julia are difficult to comprehend and demon- 
strate the widely held conclusion that these types of accusations had no 
foundation. This young woman was virtually brought up by Domitia 
and they clearly had a good rapport. Julia was already married when 
Domitia became empress, but within two years, when Domitian exe- 
cuted Julia’s husband suspecting that Sabinus had designs on his 
throne, Domitia, now thirty years of age, must have had serious con- 
cerns for her own safety. Her temporary departure from the palace, for 
whatever reason, may have increased her anxiety about her husband’s 
mental state. 
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Thirteen years passed before Domitian’s assassination and, while it is 
difficult to believe, given her past experiences, that she would have vol- 
untarily plotted to kill him, Domitia would have been keenly aware of 
her precarious position in being the wife of an emperor so despised by 
the Senate. Uppermost in her mind must have been the fate of her aunt 
Milonia Caesonia who, as Caligula’s fourth wife, lost her life when he 
was killed and was also included in his damnatio memoriae. Domitia 
had become very familiar with condemnation on the flimsiest grounds of 
many of those close to her. Death was one thing, but to have one’s memory 
erased and reputation ruined was quite another. Domitia would have 
been careful not to implicate herself, even vaguely, in the assassination 
of her husband — neither would she have wanted to be seen as totally in 
agreement with his behaviour. 

This remarkable woman not only survived her husband’s assassination, 
but as the epigraphic evidence attests, she lived on until almost the end 
of the first decade of Hadrian’s reign. In addition, as her portraiture sug- 
gests, Domitia retained some public recognition as Augusta during the 
Trajanic period. This is revealed by her Third Portrait Type, the prove- 
nance and stylistic features of which, place it firmly in the Trajanic era. 
Her well-proportioned features, so evident in her first two portrait types, 
are present; the strong, square jawline, evenly space eyes, thin upper and 
fuller lower lips. Domitia’s ability to introduce change was evident in 
the original Flavian hairstyle. Now, once again with her Third Portrait 
Type, the much older Domitia (possibly nearly sixty years of age), dem- 
onstrates her ability to innovate; the mass of curls still frames her face, 
but she is now a much older woman and over the small curls she wears 
an elaborate toupée of ring curls, reminiscent of the Trajanic ladies’ 
headdresses. There are at least three examples in marble and two gems 
of this portrait type, which suggest that Domitia was both wealthy and 
still held in high regard to have portraits made. The colossal portrait 
from Ostia that shows Domitia as the goddess Hera is especially impor- 
tant as its size and type was used only for members of the imperial family. 
Her representation as Hera links it to the Juno of her Concordia coins 
that indicated continuing harmony in the imperial household. The statue 
was certainly meant for public display and must have given the Augusta 
Domitia Longina dignity and recognition in her final years. 
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ON THE LOCATION AND IMPORTANCE 
OF ANCESTRAL REFERENCES IN THE OFFICIAL TITULATURE 
OF IMPERIAL CO-RULERS (2ND — 3RD CENTURIES AD) 


Abstract: Imperial titulature represented an instrument for emperors 
to create and express their image and ideology. Publicly stating their 
outstanding ancestry was a way of legitimising their imperial claim. 
So far, most analyses of imperial titulature have focused on the mean- 
ing of the specific titles and references to imperial ancestors, and on 
the epiteths as markers of real and symbolic power. Hardly any atten- 
tion, yet, has been given to the order of the different components 
within the titulature. An analysis of the location of references to impe- 
rial ancestors and family members within that titulature demonstrates 
how emperors in co-rulership, i.e. either two Imperatores, or an 
Imperator and his Caesar, in the second and third centuries AD adjusted 
the order of the different elements of their titulature as a means of 
expressing their particular position within the joint rulership. 


INTRODUCTION 


Several studies over the past decades have demonstrated that imperial 
titulature represented an instrument for emperors to create and express 
their image and ideology.! Furthermore, publicly stating their outstand- 
ing ancestry — ideally, connections to earlier emperors or members of 
the imperial family — was a way of legitimising their claim to the impe- 
rial throne.” So far, most analyses of imperial titulature have focused on 
the meaning of the specific titles and references to imperial ancestors, 
and on the epiteths as markers of real and symbolic power. Hardly any 
attention, yet, has been given to the order of the different components 
within the titulature. Even more, modern scholars have often not taken 
the original order of titles and references into consideration when 


! For instance Hammond (1957); Peachin (1990); Rose (1997); Jong (2006); Witschel 
(2011). 

? The role played by ancestry in the public image of Roman emperors is currently 
analyzed by a group of researchers at the Radboud University Nijmegen. Whereas I focus 
on official documents from the imperial government, the other projects deal with refer- 
ences to imperial ancestry in imperial coinage (Liesbeth Claes), provincial coinage (Erika 
Manders), in Tacitus’ historiography (Ylva Klaassen), in the presentation of fictitional 
imperial ancestry (Olivier Hekster). See Hekster e.a. (2014) for an extensive discussion of 
the methodology of the project at large. 
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translating imperial titulature, which has devalued our understanding of 
the message intended to be sent by the Roman imperial government. By 
way of a closer reading of the location of references to imperial ances- 
tors and family members within that titulature, this contribution demon- 
strates how emperors in co-rulership, i.e. either two Imperatores, or an 
Imperator and his Caesar, in the second and third centuries AD adjusted 
the order of the different elements of their titulature as a means of 
expressing their particular position within the joint rulership. 

This contribution focuses in particular on the following sets of ‘impe- 
rial pairs’: Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus (161-169), Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus (177-180), Septimius Severus and Caracalla 
(197-211), and Valerianus and Gallienus (253-260). Of these pairs, 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus had both been adopted by Antoninus 
Pius. These brothers were not related to each other by blood and only 
Marcus could claim a ‘real’ bloodline to the imperial family.* The other 
three pairs of co-rulers represent fathers with their biological sons. The 
choice for these specific pairs was dictated in large by the amount and 
type of ancient evidence, which contains a substantial number of docu- 
ments issued by the imperial government with (nearly) complete titula- 
ture and further contents that allow for a comparative analysis? The 


3 Even though Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius also ruled together for a substan- 
tial period of time (138-161) as Augustus and Caesar respectively, barely any official 
documents are left that were issued by them together. Most imperial letters dating to the 
period of their joint rule seem to have been issued in the name of Antoninus Pius alone. 

4 Marcus was the nephew of Pius’ wife Faustina I (who was the sister of Marcus’ 
biological father M. Annius Verus). His grandmother on his biological father’s side was 
related to Trajan, as her grandmother had been Trajan’s sister Ulpia Marciana, cf. Dio 
Cassius 69.20-21 and HA, Hadrianus 24, Antoninus 4 and Marcus 5. See also Harvey 
(2004) 46. See also Birley (1987) appendix 2, The Antonine Dynasty, 232-248. See 
Lindsay (2009) for a recent extensive study on the concept of adoption and its meaning, 
also in relation to ‘real’ blood relationships within families. 

5 Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus: all documents are from the period between 161 
and 167, either addressed to cities or individuals in the eastern half of the empire: Oliver 
(1989) nos. 117, 166, 167, 170 (= OGIS 508), 171, 173, 174 (= Staatliche Museen P 6994 
= BGU 74) and 177. Oliver (1989) no. 167 is also a letter from Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus, but unfortunately nothing is left of the titulature. Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus: to be dated to the period between 177 and 179, written to cities in Asia 
Minor and to the Gerusia of Athens: Oliver (1989) nos. 189 (also Herrmann (1975) 153), 
190, 191, 192 (also Herrmann (1975) 194), 195 and 196. Septimius Severus and Com- 
modus: dated to the period 197-208 and consisting of a series of different types of docu- 
ments: letters to cities, some edicts and rescripts, and several so-called apokrimata (short 
answers to petitions): Oliver (1989) nos. 215 (= FD 3.4, 329), 217 (=/GBulg II 659), 218 
(Reynolds, A&R no. 17), 219 (Reynolds, A&R no. 17), 221 (= P. Oxy. 1020), 223a 
(= BGU 267), 223b (= P. Strass. 22), 224 (= BGU 473), 225a (= BGU 1074, Il. 7-8) and 
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number of documents remains, nevertheless, small, which calls for cau- 
tion when attempting to recognize patterns. 

As stated, the imperial pairs under review were related to each other, 
either by blood or through adoption. This relationship is reflected in the 
way in which they refer to each other in their individual titulature. Con- 
sequently, in those documents that were issued the name of both we get 
a glimpse of the way in which they positioned themselves both individu- 
ally and as a pair. The first observation is that when the position of one 
of the co-rulers changed, we see that change expressed in the titulature. 
To illustrate this, it will be shown that especially for junior co-rulers 
such as Commodus or Caracalla, who ruled with Marcus Aurelius and 
Septimius Severus respectively, it was more important to emphasize first 
their position as an imperial ruler in their titulature before referring to 
their imperial ancestors, whereas their fathers stressed their lineage first 
in their titulature before referring to themselves as Augustus. Once these 
sons had become sole rulers and were no longer in a shared position of 
power, they reverted to their fathers’ practices of order in their titula- 
ture: first ancestry, then imperial position. Second, whereas sole emper- 
ors referred to their deceased ancestors in their titulature, co-rulers also 
referred to their living imperial co-rulers which adds a different dimen- 
sion to the employment and understanding of their titulature. In others 
words, whereas titulature of sole emperors only contained retrospective 
ancestral references, that of co-rulers also consisted of present and pro- 
spective familial ties. 

My analysis concentrates, as said, on documents that were issued by 
the imperial government. Consequently, imperial letters, edicts or mil- 
itary diplomata represent the most important types of documents that 
contain imperial titulature as issued by that government. Imperial let- 
ters and edicts are found both in papyri and inscribed on various sur- 
faces: monuments, archive walls or other public buildings which lend 
themselves for the inscribing of these types of documents. Military 
diplomata, issued by the government, ended up in a more private or 


225b (= P.Oxy. Hels. 25, 11.6-7), 226 (= P.Col. 123), and 239 (= P. Amherst. 63), 241 
(= P. Oxy. 3018), 245, 246 and 247 (P. Oxy. 705), 248 and 252 (= P. Flor. 382), 254 
(= P. Mich. 529), and 255 (= SIG? 876), 259 (= IG XII 7, 243); IvE 2025; P. Oxy. 4437. 
Gallienus and Valerianus: Oliver (1989) nos. 286 (= TAM II 784) and 287 (= JGR IV 
1404); P. Oxy. 3611; ALA no. la. Oliver (1989) no. 285 was also issued by Valerianus 
and Gallienus (to the Philadelphians in Lydia, AD 255), but the first part of the documents 
with the titulature is missing and therefore unfit for analysis here. 
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secluded environment. Many of them have been found on bronze or 
lead tablets. In contrast to these top-down imperial communications, 
imperial titulature was also used in honorary inscriptions for emper- 
ors, set up in the province, without direction or interference by the 
government. Such honorary inscriptions were most often set up by 
local initiative and members of the local elites who decided which 
titulature would be inscribed. Perhaps they had official documents in 
their archives that gave them examples of titulature or they would go 
for a more free interpretation of the official titulature, leaving out, for 
instance, elements that perhaps for practical reasons did not fit the size 
of the stone to be inscribed. Unfortunately, we lack substantial evi- 
dence for these decision making processes in Roman cities. In recent 
years, modern scholarship has shown increasing awareness of issues 
connected to our interpretation of inscriptional evidence at a local level.’ 
Relating to titulature on inscriptions, we could wonder whether offi- 
cial documents were inscribed in their entirety or if they were short- 
ened perhaps for the sake of space on the stones or monuments. If 
documents were shortened when they were inscribed, one of the tex- 
tual elements that could easily be condensed would be the imperial 
titulature, given its formulaic character. Two imperial replies by Sep- 
timius Severus and Caracalla that were inscribed on the Archive wall 
in Aphrodisias seem to offer us a possible example of shortening. The 
emperors reacted to official congratulations on their success against 
the Parthians and the promotion of Caracalla to a partnership with his 
father. However, as it appears, the emperors had been in different 
headquarters and thus the Aphrodisians had sent each of them the 
same congratulatory letter. Both emperors replied individually, though 
with letters that were officially written in both their names.’ Septimius 


6 Many diplomata are collected in five volumes of RMD and volume XVII of CIL. 

7 Cf. Smith (1998); Eck (1999 and 2007) 32; Haensch (2009); and Witschel (2011) 
for the most recent discussions on inscriptions and their importance to emperors. 

* Oliver (1989) no. 219, the reply of Caracalla, though written in both names ‘Impera- 
tores Severus and Antoninus to the archons, Council [and Demos of the Aphrodisians, 
greetings]. You, who were delighted at the news that the criminal barbarians had been 
defeated and all the world was at peace very properly rejoiced that the partnership with 
my father had come to me, Antoninus’ (translation Oliver). 

? See the commentary by Oliver (1989) on both letters, nos. 218 and 219. See 
Reynolds (1982) 125, for the suggestion that the letter of the Aphrodisians must have 
been written before the fall of Ctesiphon and Caracalla’s elevation to Augustus, but that 
the emperors must have received it after the fall. Hence, Septimius does not bring up 
Caracalla’s promotion in his reply, but Caracalla emphasizes it in his letter. 
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Severus’ reply contained extensive formulae for both emperors with 
references to their imperial ancestors within the titulature, but Caracalla’s 
reply used the unique titulature /mperatores Severus and Antoninus. 
Perhaps this unique titulature can be explained as the result of a deci- 
sion at the local level.!? Septimius’ reply was inscribed first, and one 
can imagine that when Caracalla’s reply was to be inscribed beneath 
Septimius’, which had similar long formulae, they decided to shorten 
the titulature to /mperatores Severus and Antoninus.!! In this way, the 
contents of the letter were still clear, and space would have been saved 
for other documents. Conversely, at local level it could also be 
decided to add text to an imperial pronouncement, as is exemplified 
by a letter from Augustus to the people at Samos which was inscribed 
in Aphrodisias because it confirmed its free status. According to Williams, 
the Aphrodisians added the heading to the inscription that preserved 
the imperial decision.! 


10 Oliver (1989) no. 218: Imperator Caesar, son of deified Marcus Antoninus Pius 
Germanicus Sarmaticus, brother of deified Commodus, grandson of deified Antoninus 
Pius, great-grandson of deified Hadrian, descendant of deified Trajan Parthicus and 
deified Nerva, Lucius Septimius Severus Pius Pertinax Augustus, Arabicus, Adiabenicus, 
Parthicus Maximus and Imperator Caesar, son of Lucius Septimius Severus Pius Pertinax 
Augustus, Arabicus, Adiabenicus, Parthicus Maximus, grandson of deified Marcus 
Antoninus Pius Germanicus Sarmaticus, great-grandson of Antoninus Pius, descendant of 
deified Hadrian and deified Trajan Parthicus and deified Nerva, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus Augustus. No. 219: Imperatores Severus and Antoninus. Another example of 
a short formula is found in one of the apokrimata which employed Our lords Severus and 
Antoninus (Oliver (1989) no. 239). As the apokrimata are short spoken answers by the 
emperors during judicial hearings, the use of a shortened formula would fit its context. 
Other possibilities of short formulas were: most divine emperors Severus and Antoninus 
in Oliver (1989) nos. 255; the deified divine Severus and Antoninus in Oliver (1989) nos. 
223b and 225a, and P. Oxy. 4437. 

!! See Reynolds (1982) 128 for a similar argument. The so-called Apokrimata from 
Egypt seem to show similar patterns. 

12 A similar argument could be explored for Oliver (1989) nos. 50-53, which contains 
a dossier of four letters by Trajan to the unknown individual Claudianus, inscribed on a 
wall in Pessinus. Only the first letter contains Trajan’s titulature in full, including the 
emperor as ‘son of the deified Nerva’, a reference which is missing in the titulature of the 
other letters. Oliver (1989) 145-46 connects the omission to a possible disrespect by 
Claudianus as an easterner, for Nerva. However, a more likely explanation would be that 
the omission results from a conscious decision at local level to save space on the wall. 
Cf. also /. Ephesos 3217. Haensch (2009) 8-9. Also Haensch (2007) 223 on imperial 
subscriptions. 

13 Williams (1986) 181, discussing A&R, document 13. 
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The most relevant and detailed studies on imperial titulature of the first 
three centuries AD have been published by Hammond and Peachin, the 
latter in particular of the period between 235-284.'4 Within imperial titula- 
ture two elements are to be distinguished: an ‘imperial’ component includ- 
ing personal designations and names, epithets and the mentioning of 
ancestors, and a ‘republican’ component consisting of a list of the repub- 
lican magistracies (such as pontifex maximus or consul), of the tribunicia 
potestas and the proconsular imperium as well as — later — honorific 
titles such as pater patriae. As we focus on references to ancestors 
within the formula, our examination concentrates on the ‘imperial’ part. 
By the second century the imperial titulature had developed into an 
increasingly long list of names and titles. From Trajan onwards it became 
practice to follow the custom of the Flavians in the order of the names 
in the titulature: Imperator Caesar — personal names — Augustus.'® 
So, for instance, for Marcus Aurelius, the standard titulature in the offi- 
cial documents seems to have been Imperator Caesar Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus Augustus, supplemented by the epiteths Armeniacus from 164 
onwards, and Parthicus Maximus from 166 onwards, both of which were 
placed after Augustus in the titulature. Lucius Verus was Imperator Cae- 
sar Lucius Aurelius Verus Augustus, with Armeniacus from 163 onwards, 
Parthicus Maximus from 165 onwards, and Medicus from 166 onwards." 
Similar patterns can be shown for the other imperial pairs under review 


14 Hammond (1957 and 1959); Peachin (1990). Although Hammond's work is still 
much used and considered to be authoritative, many more documents have surfaced since 
his publications in the late fifties of the previous century which calls for (slight) modifica- 
tions of his findings. 

!5 See also Hammond's article (1957) on imperial elements in the formula of the 
Roman emperors in which he makes this distinction between the ‘imperial’ and ‘republi- 
can’ part of the formula. 

16 Hammond (1957) 27-28 and (1959) 60-61. Nerva had apparently followed the 
Julio-Claudian use of Caesar placed after his own cognomen: /mperator Nerva Caesar 
Augustus, perhaps to point to his distant family ties with the Julio-Claudian house, or 
perhaps as a marked change from Flavian practice. Although Trajan at first seems to have 
followed Nerva in this practice, eventually he opted for the Flavian practice of using 
Caesar as a family name and not so much as a title. 

17 Marcus Aurelius: for the addition of Armeniacus, Oliver (1989) nos. 171 and 177; 
for Parthicus Maximus, Oliver (1989) no. 174. Marcus' additional epithets Medicus, 
Germanicus and Sarmaticus are not found in these documents. Lucius Verus: the addition 
of Armeniacus, Oliver (1989) nos. 171 and 177; for Parthicus Maximus, Oliver (1989) 
no. 173 and 174. For victory titles, see Kneissl (1969). 
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here, Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, Septimius Severus and Cara- 
calla, and Valerianus and Gallienus, with the difference that in some 
instances in the titulature of Septimius Severus and Commodus the 
epiteths Pius and Felix were added, which, by the time of Valerianus 
and Gallienus, could be regarded as official titles which were placed 
before Augustus in the titulature.'® 

Furthermore, next to the names and titles of the emperors, already in 
the first and subsequently in the second century additional references 
increasingly appeared in the titulature identifying the emperors as sons, 
grandsons and descendants of their deified ancestors. Thus, for instance, 
Marcus Aurelius appears in several documents during his joint rule with 
Commodus as Imperator Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus 
Germanicus Sarmaticus, son of deified Antoninus, brother of deified 
Verus Parthicus Maximus, grandson of deified Hadrian, great-grandson 
of deified Trajan Parthicus, great-great-grandson of deified Nerva.” 
Once Trajan had incorporated Nerva as his father into this list of ances- 
tral references, the emperors of the second century all through the time 
of the Severi developed the custom of tracing back their lineage to Nerva 
as the founding father of a line of emperors with favorable reputation. 
Septimius Severus even fictitiously adopted himself into the Antonine 
dynasty and started to present himself as being related to Nerva in his 
titulature.”° 

Thus, there is a development in imperial titulature in the first centu- 
ries AD in which dynastic lineage is prominently expressed. These dynas- 
tic relations are also communicated in the titulature of the co-rulers who 
were appointed from the mid-second century onwards, and are informa- 
tive on the power relations between imperial co-rulers. An analysis of 
the titulature of the four imperial pairs leads to the following main types: 


(1) Titulature including ancestral references and expressing the equality 
of the imperial co-rulers 


Illustrative for this type of joint references is the titulature of Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus which shows how the additional references to 


18 From the early third century onwards the epithets Pius Felix (Caracalla is the first 
emperor to use this combination) are placed within the imperial titulature, before the title 
Augustus. Peachin (1990) 1-2. 

19 Oliver (1989) nos. 191, 192 and 196. 

20 Hammond (1959) 63; Birley (1988) 118. 
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their ancestors and living family members were always placed as a joint 
reference after both emperors were mentioned individually with their 
names, titles, and epithets. These additional references were as follows: 
sons of divine Antoninus, grandsons of divine Hadrian, great-grandsons 
of divine Trajan Parthicus, great-great-grandsons of divine Nerva?! 
Such references express the idea that officially no difference was being 
made between the two brothers Marcus and Verus, despite Marcus’ claim 
to a ‘real’ bloodline. Modern scholarship seems to be under the impres- 
sion that preference would have been given to Marcus in case a choice 
would have to be made between Marcus and Verus, since Marcus was 
older and had had much more experience with official duties. Further- 
more, Verus remained Augusti filius whereas Marcus had become Cae- 
sar.? Even though Marcus was mentioned first, the official message 
from the imperial government by way of the familial references in the 
titulature in these documents was unambiguous: as Augusti the brothers 
were considered equal. Obviously, the fact that Verus lived until 169 
leaves us only with speculation about how their joint rule would have 
continued. When Verus died in 169, Commodus had already been 
appointed Caesar, but did not become full colleague of Marcus until 177. 
Unfortunately, most of the documents that were issued by Marcus alone 
during the period between 169-177 are too damaged to give us insights 
into his use of ancestry in his titulature during his sole rule.” 


(2) Titulature including ancestral references and expressing inequality 
of the imperial co-rulers 


This type of titulature demonstrates how the co-rulership consists of a 
junior and senior partner by way of references to ancestral and contem- 
porary family ties found within the individual titulature of the co-rulers 
(instead of joint references). Both the imperial pairs Marcus Aurelius 


2! Divi Antonini filii, divi Hadriani nepotes, divi Traiani Parthici pronepotes, divi 
Nervae abnepotes. RMD I, nos. 61 (though heavily damaged), 62, 63, 64, 65 (though 
heavily damaged), 67, 68; RMD II, nos. 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117; RMD III, nos. 177, 
178, 181; RMD IV, nos. 286, 287, 288; RMD V, nos. 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 440, 441, 
442, 443. 

22 See for instance Birley (1987) 117, who refers to Marcus’ higher level of 
auctoritas. 

?3 Oliver (1989) nos. 181-182, 183, 184 and 193. No. 183, a letter of Marcus to the 
Athenians, seems to indicate that Marcus included a reference to his defied brother Verus, 
but since the document contains a lacuna of uncertain extent, Commodus might have been 
in the document as well. 
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and Commodus, and Septimius Severus and Caracalla are exemplary for 
this type of titulature which shows in a subtle, though clear way how the 
partners within the imperial co-rulership did not occupy an equal posi- 
tion of power and influence. 

As the ancestral and familial references in the imperial titulature 
developed over the course of the second century AD, we find such refer- 
ences following the names, titles and epithets, but also incorporated 
within the titulature.?4 It is this latter type of titulature with internally 
placed references, that shows a remarkable indication of seniority and 
juniority of the co-rulers. 

First, as an illustration of the references following the other compo- 
nents of the titulature, several documents (especially diplomata) present 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus as follows: Marcus as Imperator Cae- 
sar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus Germanicus Sarmaticus, son 
of deified Antoninus, brother of deified Verus Parthicus Maximus, 
grandson of deified Hadrian, great-grandson of deified Trajan Parthi- 
cus, great-great-grandson of deified Nerva, and Commodus as /mpera- 
tor Caesar Lucius Aurelius Commodus Augustus Germanicus Sarmati- 
cus, son of Imperator Antoninus Augustus, grandson of deified Pius, 
great-grandson of deified Hadrian, descendant of deified Trajan Parthi- 
cus and deified Nerva.? As expected, Marcus' references differ some- 
what from Commodus' ones, in that Marcus’ familial references (both 
imperial ancestors as well as his brother Lucius Verus) are all to men 
who are dead, whereas, of course, Commodus also had a reference to his 
own living father Marcus Aurelius, who had not yet been deified. 

There is a much stronger and more notable sign of seniority within the 
imperial pair in the type of titulature with references within the titula- 
ture, expressed in the following way in documents of Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus: for Marcus we find Imperator Caesar — son of deified 
Antoninus, brother of deified Verus Parthicus Maximus, grandson of 
deified Hadrian, great-grandson of deified Trajan Parthicus, great- 
great-grandson of deified Nerva — Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus 
Germanicus Sarmaticus, and for Commodus /mperator Caesar Lucius 
Aurelius Commodus Augustus — son of Imperator Antoninus Augustus, 
grandson of deified Pius, great-grandson of the deified Hadrian, 


24 Even though this contribution focuses on imperial pairs, we find imperial titulature 
with references to ancestors within the titulature for previous single emperors as well, 
such as Nerva, Trajan or Hadrian. 

?5 RMD II, no. 123; RMD III, nos. 184 and 185; RMD IV, nos. 293 and 294. 
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descendant of deified Trajan Parthicus and deified Nerva — Germani- 
cus Sarmaticus.” Thus, whereas in Marcus’ formula the ancestors are 
placed between Imperator Caesar and his personal praenomen Marcus, 
in Commodus’ case the ancestors are located between his official impe- 
rial titulature — Imperator Caesar Lucius Aurelius Commodus Augustus 
— and his epithets Germanicus Sarmaticus. In other words, Commodus’ 
references are placed following his imperial titulature. How is the differ- 
ence of location to be understood? This must have been a conscious 
decision at government level. My hypothesis is that in these few 
instances, while Marcus’ identity was clear, the imperial court thought 
that Commodus’ identity needed further clarification. Thus, after ‘Imper- 
ator Caesar’ Commodus was mentioned first with his full nomenclature, 
before turning to his line of ancestors. Perhaps they felt that Commodus’ 
position as Augustus still needed some reinforcement in that he should 
be regarded as equal to his father who had been Augustus for such a 
long time, even though it was simultaneously clear that Marcus was the 
senior and more influential partner in this co-rulership. Notably, if one 
looks at the chronology of these two types of references for Marcus and 
Commodus, both types existed alongside during their relatively short 
joint rule (177-180). 

What is clear, though, is that once Commodus had become sole ruler 
in 180, he immediately seems to have adjusted the location of these 
references to his ancestors and always placed them — as was to be 
expected — after Imperator Caesar and before his personal praenomen 
that he changed from Lucius into Marcus.?’ Being the sole and unques- 
tionable Augustus, there was no longer the urgent need to emphasize 
that imperial position. Commodus could revert to his father’s practice of 
positioning his ancestral and familial connections at the beginning of his 
titulature, putting more emphasis on his long line of noble and divine 
imperial ancestors, which would support his own claim to the imperial 
throne. Remarkable, however, remains that fact that Commodus used 


26 Oliver (1989) nos. 192, 194, 195, 196 and 197, although no. 194 has Verus Parthi- 
cus and not Verus Parthicus Maximus. Cf. Oliver (1989) no. 191, a letter from Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus to the Pheraeans, AD 177 in which for both Marcus Aurelius and 
for Commodus the references to the ancestors are placed between /mperator Caesar 
and their personal praenomina. 

27 RMD I, no. 69; RMD II, no. 124; RMD IV, no. 298; RMD V, nos. 446 and 447. 
Oliver (1989) nos. 198, 200, 201, 202, 203, 208, 209, 210 and 211. Nos. 206 and 207 
have too many lacunas, although no. 206 might seem to indicate that there were no refer- 
ences to the ancestors altogether. 
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this extensive titulature. Even though he was the first son born in the 
purple to become an emperor in over a century, with a popular father as 
Marcus Aurelius, it still remained important to Commodus to refer back 
to Nerva as the founding father of his imperial line.?8 

The titulature of Septimius Severus and Caracalla shows similar pat- 
terns to that of Marcus and Commodus. After a brief period of chaos 
following the death of Commodus, Septimius Severus emerged as the 
new emperor, and he would become the founder of the imperial dynasty 
of the Severi. Septimius and his son Caracalla shared the emperorship 
between 197, when Caracalla was raised to the status of Imperator (des- 
ignatus since 195/6), and 211, when Septimius died in York. A letter by 
Septimius to the Aezanitae, dated to the last months of AD 195 demon- 
strates that early on in Septimius’ rule Caracalla’s future co-emperorship 
was understood and perhaps even expected throughout the empire. The 
Aezanitae offered Septimius expressions of joy and hope about Carcal- 
la’s future appointment at a time when he had not even been recognized 
as Caesar or proclaimed imperator destinatus by the senate.?? A compa- 
rable message is expressed by a coin type with the legend IMPERII FELICI- 
TAS that was minted both under Septimius Severus and under Caracalla's 
rule. The message on these coins emphasized that happiness for the 
empire was connected to the continuity of imperial succession.?? 

Military diplomata and several imperial letters from Septimius and 
Caracalla's joint rule contained ancestral and familial references to their 
ancestors.?! In terms of location of the references to the ancestors, most 


28 Birley (1988) 57. 

29 Oliver (1989) no. 213. Furthermore, see Birley (1988) 139-140, observing the fact 
that none of the ancient sources seem to comment on the fact that Caracalla was officially 
still a puer when he had been given the title of Augustus, which must have been very 
much against traditions. Commodus at least had assumed his ceremony in which he was 
given the toga virilis when he was bestowed with the status of Augustus. Note also Oliver 
(1989) no. 244, which is a reply by Caracalla alone to Ephesus, dated to AD 201. Appar- 
ently Septimius had been away on campaign, and Caracalla (together which his advisors, 
who are mentioned in the letter) replied to Ephesus in a letter, in which he particularly 
stresses his father. 

99 RIC IV 1, Septimius Severus, no. 98; RIC IV 1, Caracalla, no. 331. See Manders 
(2012). 

3! Even though Septimius’ and Caracalla's titulature shows several variations, and 
even documents with a lack of references to ancestors such as in rescripts and apokrimata 
from Egypt. Lack of familial references: Oliver (1989) nos. 221, 223 a, 226, 227b, 241, 
246, 247, 248, 252, 254. The apokrimata from Egypt had a more ‘informal’ character in 
that they were spoken verdicts which might explain the lack of references to imperial 
ancestors. Similarly, the nature of rescripts as answers written at the bottom of petitions 
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titulature has the well-known order of Imperator Caesar — names of the 
ancestors — personal names — Augustus and epithets, which means 
that Septimius used in most of these documents: Imperator Caesar — 
son of deified Marcus Antoninus Pius Germanicus Sarmaticus, brother 
of deified Commodus, grandson of deified Antoninus Pius, great-grand- 
son of deified Hadrian, descendant of deified Trajan Parthicus and dei- 
fied Nerva — Lucius Septimius Severus Pius Pertinax Augustus Arabi- 
cus Adiabenicus Parthicus Maximus. Caracalla is presented as Imperator 
Caesar — son of Lucius Septimius Severus Pius Pertinax Augustus Ara- 
bicus Adiabenicus Parthicus Maximus, grandson of deified Marcus 
Antoninus Pius Germanicus Sarmaticus, great-grandson of deified 
Antoninus Pius, descendant of deified Hadrian and deified Trajan Par- 
thicus and deified Nerva — Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius Felix 
Augustus.? Notably, Septimius and Caracalla link themselves to Nerva 
as their earliest ancestor, employing Septimius' fictious adoption into 
the Antonine dynasty. 

Also, similar to Commodus' case is an imperial letter to the people of 
Delphi, dated to the year 197, in which Caracalla is presented as Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus Caesar — son of Lucius Septimius Severus Pius Per- 
tinax Augustus Arabicus Adiabenicus, grandson of deified Marcus 
Antoninus Pius Germanicus Sarmaticus, great-grandson of deified 
Antoninus Pius — designatus.” At this stage Caracalla was still offi- 
cially Caesar and seems just to have been appointed Imperator desig- 
nate, and thus not yet a full partner of his father. Should the location of 
the references to his ancestors be interpreted along similar lines to that 
of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, in which emphasis was placed on 
Commodus' position as Augustus before referring to the imperial ances- 
tors? Was it considered more imporant to stress first the position of 
Caracalla as Caesar and thus as junior co-ruler than to mention his 


of private individuals would have called more for a type of ‘signature’ and not for the 
most extensive form of titulature. 

? RMD I, no. 73; RMD III, nos. 187, 188, 189, 190; RMD IV, nos. 302, 303, 305; 
RMD V, nos. 449, 452, 453, 454. Oliver (1989), 217 (= IGBulg II 659), 218 (Reynolds, 
A&R no. 17), 245 (lacks the titulature for Septimius), 259 (= IG 12.7, 243); IvE 2025 has 
a slight alteration in that it speaks of ‘descendant of deified Antoninus Pius, of deified 
Hadrian and of deified Trajan Parthicus and of deified Nerva’. 

3 Oliver (1989) no. 215 (Delphi, AD 197). Notably, the inscription only gives ‘apod- 
edeigmenos' without ‘imperator’. Cf. Oliver (1989) no. 245, in which Caracalla is called 
consul designate (‘apodedeigmenos anthupatos’). See Kienast (1990) 162-63, for a chron- 
ological overview of the career of Caracalla. 
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imperial ancestors first? Furthermore, and remarkably so, this is the only 
document in which Caracalla traced his lineage no further back than 
Antoninus Pius, whereas in all the other documents he linked himself all 
the way back to Nerva, similar to what his father Septimius did and to 
what the Antonines had done. 

In a study on familial references in co-rulership, the situation of Sep- 
timius Severus is notable: not only did Caracalla become co-ruler as 
Augustus in 197, Septimius’ other son Geta was at that stage raised to 
the status of Caesar. This resulted in a new imperial triangle of power, 
in which not all three members were of equal status and position. A let- 
ter to the people of Nicopolis ad Istrum offers a glimpse of the attitude 
of Septimius and Caracalla towards their presentation of the legitimacy 
of their position. In 198 the people of Nicopolis had written a letter to 
the emperors in which they expressed their joy about the conditions of 
peace created by these emperors and about, as the emperors themselves 
stated in their reply, ‘our union in a righteous partnership, in that we 
have a Caesar who is from our own house and genuine’.** Eventually, in 
209, Geta was elevated to ‘IMP. CAES. P. SEPTIMIUS GETA AUG’, as an 
inscription from Algeria shows.” His first appearance as such in a mili- 
tary diploma is dated to early 210, where — strikingly — his titulature 
includes Imperator as a reference to his father: Imperator Lucius Septi- 
mius Severus, whereas that of Caracalla refers to his father as Lucius 
Septimius Severus.*© In her commentary on the diplomata Roxan argued 
that the inclusion of /mperator in Geta’s titulature must have been an 
additional emphasis on the relationship between the imperial father and 
son, to strengthen the son's position as the recently appointed Augustus.’ 
The imperial titulature lends itself well for such subtleties. 


(3) Titulature without ancestral references: the case of Valerianus and 
Gallienus 


The third type of titulature, without any familial references, is best illus- 
trated by the titulature of Valerianus and Gallienus. Gallienus had been 


34 Oliver (1989) no. 217, here Il. 30-31. Cf. Oliver (1953) in which he analyzed the 
Panathenaicus or Roman oration of Aelius Aristides, in which references seemed to be 
made to the importance of genuine rulers as opposed to spurious ones: Aelius Aristides, 
Panathenaicus 2.10 and 28. 

35 ILAlg. 4664. 

36 RMD III, no. 191 (of January 210). 

37 RMD III, no. 323. 
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granted the title Caesar in 253 and from 254 as Augustus he was offi- 
cially co-ruler with Valerianus.38 They ruled together until that fatal 
summer of 260 when, at the city of Edessa, Valerianus was taken into 
captivity by the Persian king Shapur L? Four documents have come 
down to us that can be analyzed for the purposes of this study, although 
caution needs to be observed when speaking of ‘patterns’ with such a 
small number of documents.‘ Immediately notable is the complete lack 
of references to family connections and names of imperial ancestors as 
part of the imperial titulature. For Valerianus the most extended form of 
his titulature in the documents is /mperator Caesar Publius Licinnius 
Valerianus Pius Felix Augustus Germanicus Maximus.^' Gallienus with 
his fullest titulature is presented as Imperator Caesar Publius Licinnius 
Gallienus Pius Felix Augustus Germanicus Maximus, whereas in a 
rescript of the emperors to the champions in the sacred games of Anti- 
noopolis Valerianus is also included in Gallienus’ titulature: Imperator 
Caesar Publius Licinius Valerianus Gallienus Pius Felix Augustus, 
which perhaps might be regarded as a further reference to his father to 
emphasize their kinship.? 

Valerianus and Gallienus' lack of references to imperial ancestors 
should be connected to the circumstances of imperial succession in the 


38 See P.Oxy. 1187 (of June 20, 254) for the first papyrological evidence for Gallienus 
as Imperator. 

39 See also Blois (1976) 23-25. 

40 Oliver (1989), nos. 286 (= TAM II 784) and 287 (= JGR IV 1404); P. Oxy. 3611; 
ALA no. la. Oliver (1989), no. 285 was also issued by Valerian and Gallienus (to the 
Philadelphians in Lydia, AD 255), but the first part of the documents with the titulature is 
missing and therefore unfit for analysis here. 

^! Oliver (1989) no. 286, first part of the titulature is reconstructed (Greek transcrip- 
tion would be Licinnius, whereas in Latin he was Licinius), Germanicus Maximus 
included. The editor of P. Oxy. 3611 has dated this document fairly roughly to 253-257. 
However, as the titles Germanicus Maximus are absent, it might be dated to somewhere 
between 253 and 255. A similar argument could be used for ALA no. la, which has been 
dated by Roueché either to 254 or 256. As it also lacks Germanicus Maximus, the date 
might have to be 254. Oliver (1989) no. 287, was dated by Oliver to 258/9, but does not 
include Germanicus Maximus. 

?? Atits fullest: Oliver (1989) no. 286. Oliver (1989) no. 287 lacks Germanicus Maxi- 
mus, even though the document is dated to 258/9 (see previous note). ALA no. 1a misses 
part of its titulature. Antinoopolis document: P.Oxy. 3611. Oliver's document no. 286 (to 
the Arycandaeans), has the remarkable feature that both emperors are called pontifex 
maximus. At first sight, perhaps regarded an error, Oliver (1989), 558, has argued that this 
should be accepted as a correct reading as he has found more documents in which the 
emperors are both bearing this title. Other documents with the double holding of the 
Pontificate: /LS 538 and CIL VIII.2380/1. 
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third century. By the time Valerianus had come to the throne in 253, it 
had been an extraordinarly chaotic time since the last emperor of the 
Severan dynasty, Severus Alexander, had been killed in 235. About ten 
emperors and at least as many claimants to the imperial throne had fol- 
lowed who had all not lasted for very long. Whereas support of the mili- 
tary seemed to have become a more important factor in legitimizing 
claims to imperial power in the third century, claims of connections to 
imperial ancestors seemed to have lost much of their value at that stage, 
or at least Valerianus and Gallienus seem not to have valued these claims 
enough to incorporate them into their imperial formula. Furthermore, 
two official documents of Gallienus’ sole rule, a letter to the Athenians 
and a letter to a private person in Hermopolis respectively, show no 
indication that Gallienus after Valerianus’ dishonorable death started 
to include his father into his titulature, although this might not come as 
such a surprise. As we know, under the Tetrachs the importance of 
family ties would again be emphasized.* 


IN CONCLUSION: THE IMPORTANCE OF IMPERIAL ANCESTRY 


The analysis presented above merely demonstrates one aspect of the way 
in which Roman emperors might have employed their ancestry in order 
to strengthen or even legitimize their position as rulers over the empire. 
Even though officially the position as emperor never became hereditary, 
in those situations where emperors were able to connect themselves to 
illustrious ancestors, lineage offered an additional element in the emper- 
ors’ presentation to their subjects. The emperors of the mid to late sec- 
ond and early third centuries were keen on placing themselves in the 
long line of the much respected Antonines and the noble line of the 
adoptive emperors back to Nerva. In emphasizing their eminent ances- 
tors, emperors from the first century onwards also placed themselves in 
the traditions of the members of the empire’s elite, as already in the 
Republic the senatorial order had developed the practice of including 
significant ancestors into their self-representation. One only needs to 
think of the imagines of the ancestors that were used to embellish their 


^5 Oliver (1989) nos. 288 of AD 265 (Imperator Caesar Publius Licinius Gallienus 
Pius Felix Augustus Germanicus Maximus) and 289 (Imperator Caesar Publius Licinius 
Gallienus Pius Felix Augustus). 

4 Barnes (1982) 37-38; Rees (2004) 76-85. 
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houses and raised the status of their funerals.“ As seen in the cases of 
Commodus and Caracalla, this point is supported by the location of the 
references to their ancestors in their titulature. When neither Commodus 
nor Caracalla were yet full colleagues of their fathers, their position as 
Augustus or Caesar was underlined first before their ancestors were 
mentioned, as several examples discussed above have illustrated. This 
demonstrates that the position of these ancestral references mattered. 
Therefore, we should take note of that position of those references in 
imperial titulature as it will offer insights into the message that was 
intended to be communicated to the emperors’ subjects. 

To conclude, the analyses of the official titulature have shown that 
ancestry mattered to many emperors, as references to their impressive 
and admired imperial ancestors offered an additional feature in the ways 
in which emperors presented themselves as the rightful inheritors to the 
imperial throne. A lineage that could be traced back several generations 
was a symbol of stability which implied the hope of a continuously good 
and prosperous rule for the current emperor. After more than fifty years 
of instable imperial rule in the third century, we need not be surprised 
that Diocletian in setting up his tetrarchic rule looked for symbolic sta- 
bility which he found in an emphasis on ancestry and connections 
between the Augusti and Caesares. 


Radboud University Nijmegen Daniélle SLOOTJES 
Department of History d.slootjes@let.ru.nl 
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HORACE’S CARMINA AMATORIA: 

A SURVEY OF RECENT STUDIES 
FROM LYNE’S LATIN LOVE POETS (1980) 

TO EICKS’S LIEBE UND LYRIK (2011)* 


Abstract: This critical survey informs the reader broadly about the 
recent scholarly literature on Horace’s carmina amatoria, although it 
does not claim exhaustiveness. Unexpectedly, Augustus is at the cen- 
tre of the books Erotica for Caesar Augustus by Yvan Nadeau (2008) 
and Liebe und Lyrik by Matthias Eicks (2011). In the studies on 
Horace’s love poetry published since The Latin Love Poets by 
R.O.A.M. Lyne (1980), a great number of other questions are raised. 
In this survey, we will first pay attention to more general presenta- 
tions and studies, then to some titles that treat specific themes, aspects, 
poems or cycles of poems. Finally, before some concluding remarks, 
the books by Nadeau and Eicks are discussed. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In recent years, two books have appeared about Horace’s carmina ama- 
toria: Erotica for Caesar Augustus by Yvan Nadeau in 2008 and Liebe 
und Lyrik by Mathias Eicks in 2011. Presumably, it will be helpful to 
consider these comprehensive studies against the backdrop of the schol- 
arly literature that has appeared about the carmina amatoria since Lyne’s 
The Latin Love Poets (1980). 

Horace’s “frivolous” love poetry does not really fit in with the image 
of Horace that Eduard Fraenkel had in mind when he wrote his monu- 
mental book Horace (1957). He considered the poet’s love poetry to be 
completely fictional, which made it less problematic, but at the same 
time also less important for him. In 1962 R.G.M. Nisbet, co-author of 
the most important commentary to the Odes to be published in the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century, judged that Horace was not a real love 
poet. According to Nisbet, Horace’s love poems do not deal with “real 
feelings”; instead they are virtuoso plays on conventional material. 
Moreover, he wrote: “None of Horace’s love-poems (if that is the right 


* [thank my colleague Dr. Tom Deneire (Univ. of Antwerp) for his skillful and con- 
scientious help with the English redaction of my text. 
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name for them) reaches the first rank.”! Eicks (2011), however, is 
the antithesis of Fraenkel; he considers the carmina amatoria to be the 
foundation of Horace’s lyric poetry. 

In any case, the carmina amatoria are a substantial part of Horace’s 
Odes. If we do not take every manifestation of the theme of love in 
Horace’s Odes into account, but instead focus exclusively on those 
poems that can be dubbed carmina amatoria, we are dealing with about 
30 to 35 of the 103 Odes? — and, what's more, with a body of poetry 
that has captivated many readers throughout the ages. Therefore, I share 
the opinion of Commager (1962) 156 : “(...) it seems unlikely that he 
(Horace) would have been moved to write so many love poems simply 
by a fondness for displaying his mastery of amatory formulas.” 

Quite obviously, the research on Horace’s love poetry has dealt with 
much more than the mere question of reality versus fiction. A second 
important research topic is Horace’s position vis-a-vis Catullus and the 
elegiac poets — see Lyne (1980), Poiss (2001) and Freis (2005)°. It is 
my intention to inform the reader broadly about the recent research, 
although I make no claim whatsoever to be exhaustive. In the following, 
I will first pay attention to some general presentations and studies. Then 
I will deal with some titles that treat specific themes, aspects, poems or 
clusters of poems. Finally, before some concluding remarks, I will pre- 
sent the aforementioned comprehensive books on Horace’s love poetry. 

Within the scope of this short introduction, I would like to add that 
many lemmas of the Enciclopedia Oraziana (1996-8) also relate to 
Horace’s love poetry. There are not only the more general articles like 
the one about amore (with, e.g., a part about sintomatologia amorosa) 
and about erotismo, but also the more specific ones about gods like 
Cupido and Venere, or about women and boys who are mentioned in the 
Odes, like Cinara, Cloe (Chloe), Glicera (Glycera), Lidia (Lydia) and 
Ligurino (Ligurinus). These articles usually offer a survey of the rele- 
vant primary literature and identify some lines that previous research has 
taken. 


! Nisbet (1962) 184. Cited by Ancona (1999) 63-64 and by Eicks (2011) 9, n. 16. On 
p. 8-27 Eicks offers a short status quaestionis regarding (1) Horace’s love poetry (p. 9-16) 
and (2) the structural aspects of Carm. I-III. On p. 9, n. 16 he also talks about “Fraenkels 
offenkundiges Desinteresse am erotischen Sujet”. 

? AJ. Boyle counts 29 carmina amatoria (see Doblhofer (1992) 61), Arkins (1993) 
32; Nadeau (2008) counts 38 carmina amatoria, just in Carm. I-III. 

3 Cp. the status quaestionis in Eicks (2011). 
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Before going on, I mention briefly that S. Commager’s The Odes of 
Horace (1962) also contains a chapter ‘The Amatory Odes’. The pages 
141-159 contain a remarkable amount of pertinent observations and a 
striking characterization of Horace’s love poetry. In Commager’s eyes, 
Horace’s world is “(a) masculine world" (p. 143)*. In rebus eroticis, as 
in other fields, the poet is particularly fascinated by people's “self-con- 
tradictions, illusions, or deceptions” (p. 141). According to Commager, 
the difference between Catullus and Horace is neatly exemplified by 
the difference between Catullus’ poem 45 (Septimius and Acme) and 
Horace’s Carm. 3.9 (Horace and Lydia). However, Commager feels that 
too often the difference between both is seen as black and white (see 
p. 141-146). On Carm. 3.26 (and 3.9) Commager notes that Horace 
shows a remarkable “sense of the fragility of a lover’s resolves” (p. 147). 
In Carm. 2.8 (about the irresistible Barine) Commager is (correctly) 
reminded of Lucretius, who sees the elegiac poet’s passion as a patho- 
logical aberration — adde quod in v. 17 is probably a direct echo of 
Lucretius 4.1121-1122 (p. 150); cp. also Nisbet & Hubbard (1978). 
Horace is shielding himself, in particular through self-mockery, avoiding 
sentimentality and being elusive. 

A final preliminary note. Gordon Williams, Horace (1972) 28 aptly 
describes the first person speaker in Horace’s love poetry (his persona in 
these poems) as follows: “it is that of an experienced philanderer, sensi- 
tive enough to be constantly in danger, capable of passion and regret, but 
mostly ready to mock himself and laugh at the antics of others, ready too 
with suitably worldly advice for any amorous predicament.” 


2. GENERAL PRESENTATIONS AND STUDIES 


2.1. R.O.A.M. Lyne, The Latin Love Poets. From Catullus to Horace 
(1980), reads Horace’s love poetry as an ‘anti-elegiac’ reaction to Catul- 
lus’s, Tibullus’s and Propertius’s poetry. In any case, the former’s view 
on love is fundamentally different from that of the elegiac poets?. For 


4 Cp. Martindale (1993) 23: “His poetry moves almost exclusively in a ‘male’ ambi- 
ence...Horace's girls mainly serve to provide glamour and various services". 

> Following Quinn (1959) and Lyne (1980) Freis (2005) speaks of “the Catullan revo- 
lution” and of Horace's “counter-revolution”. He points out how we need to understand 
the link between odes 1.13 (about Lydia, Telephus and Horatius) and 2.12 (about 
Maecenas and Licymnia) and the elegiac poets' discourse. 
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Horace too, love is something that is an integral part of life, but he does 
not allow love to take over his whole existence, nor does he want to be 
enslaved by an all-encompassing or desperate passion (see Lucretius’s 
ideas on the subject). Furthermore, his love poetry rather expresses the 
experience of a mature man than that of the ‘innocence’ of youth 
(cf. Williams (1972) supra). Talking from experience, Horace stresses 
the fickleness of love, which comes and goes, and the ‘cruel’ game that 
Venus plays with people (A loves B, but B loves C: see e.g. Carm. 
1.33.10-12 sic uisum Veneri, cui placet imparis / formas atque animos 
sub iuga aenea | saeuo mittere cum ioco; Venus is called mater saeua 
Cupidinum in Carm. 1.19.1 and 4.1.5). Compared to the elegiac poets, 
Horace also devotes more attention to other people’s love predicaments; 
he likes to observe people’s behaviour (cp. the Satires and see Cairns 
(1977) infra). 

It is remarkable how in the Epodes and Odes Horace emphasizes that 
some ageing women (uetulae) cannot accept that love is part of youth 
and that they make fools of themselves, as they cannot break free from 
the kind of behaviour that is only appropriate for young people and 
young adults. Feminist researchers like Ronnie Ancona and Ellen Olien- 
sis (see infra) have unequivocally dubbed the latter as (blatant) sexism. 
Indeed, Epodes 8 and 12 are obscene and insolent, yet Carm. 1.25, 3.15 
and 4.13 sound differently. Elegiac love poetry also contains self-mock- 
ery and irony, but in Horace’s love poetry the various forms of humour 
are more conspicuously present, especially humour s.s. 

Lyne is one of the researchers who have paid close attention to the 
social background” and status of the women who come and go in 
Horace’s love poetry. Just like Lyne (1980), Griffin (1985) also empha- 
sized the close tie between Latin love poetry and the jeunesse dorée’s 
life in Rome. In 1988, however, Richard F. Thomas published a very 
vehement reaction to Lyne and Griffin. He judged (see p. 56) that there 
is not much difference between their approach of Latin love poetry and 
nineteenth-century “biographical criticism". 


6 In this respect, one needs to keep in mind that Horace was a follower of Epicurus. 
In De rerum natura 4.1037-1287 the Epicurean poet Lucretius interpreted the passionate 
longing for one woman (as in poets like Catullus and Propertius) as a pathological aber- 
ration of erotic love. On the importance of Epicurus and Lucretius for Horace's attitude 
towards Eros, see e.g. Rudd (1966), 23-25. 

7 For instance, there is explicit reference to the symposium; cp. Griffin (1985) and 
Davis (2010) 105-127. 
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Within the limited scope of this survey it is difficult to consider this 
discussion in all due nuance. When it comes to the Carmina, it is impos- 
sible to determine the relative weight of Horace’s biography and of 
social life in contemporary Rome (e.g. symposia), of Horace’s literary 
predecessors and his reading, and of Horace’s creative imagination. Still, 
we can be quite certain that amor is more than just a literary theme for 
Horace. Apart from the Carmina, the theme of love is also present in the 
Epodes and in the Sermones?. 

Following what Thomas (1988) 65 wrote about Ipsitilla in Catullus 
32°, we could opt not to question the social status of, for instance, Pyrrha 
in ode 1.5 and of Lydia in 1.8. Indeed, we should not credit more weight 
to social status in our reading than the poems in question ask for. Still, it 
is a fact that the puellae in Horace’s carmina amatoria come and go, and 
that the reader cannot help but wonder about these women’s place in the 
life of the first person speaker of the Carmina. Moreover, asking about 
these women’s social status is not merely a matter of casual interest. 
Biographical and social data taken from reality or implicitly present at 
the backdrop of these poems, inevitably played a role in the contempo- 
rary reader’s interpretation — a fact that must have been known to 
Horace (cp. Lyne (1980) 192). 

Anyway, I would like to finish my discussion of this matter with the 
following short note, based on Horace’s statements in Sat., Carm. and 
Epist., and on Lyne (1980) and James (2003). The puellae who are intro- 
duced in Horace’s carmina amatoria are not ingenuae or Roman matro- 
nae, but, generally speaking, libertinae, i.e. freed women. Some of these 
women were paid to provide musical and other entertainment during 
symposia. Loose relationships with this kind of women were allowed by 
law in Augustus’s Rome too, and were not considered a stuprum. In his 
stylized love poems, Horace occasionally talks about a libertina, some- 
times about a scortum or an ancilla, but unlike the elegiac poets only 
exceptionally mentions ‘gifts’, and if so, only very discretely!?. The 
issue in question will be briefly revisited below when we deal with 
Nadeau (2008). 

It is crucial to realise that Horace’s carmina amatoria, however one 
wishes to interpret such matters, evoke an imagined world that is closely 


8 Compare Commager (1962) supra and my note on Schmidt (1992) infra! 
? “We are neither invited nor expected to inquire into the social status of Ipsitilla” etc. 
10 See on this point also Griffin (1985), c. 6. 
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connected to a broad literary tradition (lyric poetry, New Comedy, the 
Hellenistic epigram, elegy). The stylization of reality is of crucial 
importance.!! 


2.2. In 1992 Ernst A. Schmidt published the article *Horazische 
Liebeslyrik. Thesen und Interpretationen zur Einführung'. In this contri- 
bution, in which he studies Carm. 1.30 in some detail (but also 1.5 and 
3.28), Schmidt advances five theses: 1) Within Horace's Odes we can- 
not isolate the love poems. 2) The context for the theme of love in 
Horace, is the theme of the happy life. 3) Horace does not present a 
coherent vision on love. 4) Horatian carmina amatoria are a kind of fic- 
tion and 5) deal with fictional events. 

Ad 1: one can concur with this thesis when read together with 
Schmidt's clarification on p. 42: the theme of love is mostly — in vari- 
ous degrees of intensity and scale, in various ways and in various 
forms — connected to the other central themes of Horace's lyric poetry. 
Ad 3: I am of the opinion that Horace does present a coherent view on 
Eros in the Odes. Still, it is less clear how one can reconcile the impor- 
tance the lyric poet Horace attaches to love with the fact that he does not 
mention love as a component of happiness in his philosophical Epist. 1. 
On the basis of one of the main themes of the Carmina, namely that 
amor is appropriate for one's younger years — cf. supra Lyne (1980) 
and infra Arkins (1993) and Ancona (1994), and on the basis of the fact 
that Horace wrote Epist. 1 at a more advanced age, one can claim that 
the philosophical Horace of the Epistulae did not regard amor as a self- 
evident or necessary component of happiness for someone who has 
grown ‘old’!?, Ad 4 and 5: I agree, in the sense that Horace's love poems 
are absolutely not accurate reflections of real events. However, for the 
sake of clarity, I would like to add that the notion of fiction does not 
imply that the poems are *without substance or weight'. We are not deal- 
ing with a merely literary game, but with something that does matter 
substantially for Horace. 


!! For instance, the fact that the puellae who come and go in the carmina amatoria 
were usually paid for their services, is only mentioned with great discretion, e.g. in Carm. 
2.4.19 lucro aversam. Even the scortum of Carm. 2.11.21 is not ordinary thanks to the 
addition devium — see the lovely note by Porphyrio: belle deuium scortum Lyden ait 
quae corpore quidem quaestum faciat sed non publice prostet. 

12 [n Carmina IV, a collection that appeared after Epist. I, the lyric poet Horace de 
facto must deviate from this (theoretical) standpoint for an internal reason (i.e. writing 
lyric poetry again). 
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2.3. In paragraphs I-II of his contribution ‘The Cruel Joke of Venus: 
Horace as Love Poet’ (1993) Brian Arkins connects Horace’s love 
poetry to Epicurus and Lucretius on the one hand, and to Callimachus 
and Alcaeus on the other hand (see Carm. 1.32). In the second para- 
graph, Arkins p. 107 also points out some clusters of poems; cp. Doyen 
(2004) and Eicks (2011) infra! Following in the footsteps of Lyne (1980) 
and Griffin (1985), Arkins in paragraph III situates Horace's love poetry 
close to the ‘Hellenistic’ life in the city of Rome. In Carm. 1.33 Horace 
mocks the elegiac poet's attitude (see p. 108-109; cp. also 2.9, p. 114). 
According to Arkins, the carmina amatoria 1.13; 1.22; 3.10 and 3.26 
are a parody of elegiac love poetry ($IV). 

In the following paragraphs of his paper ($$V sqq.) Arkins not only 
offers a handy summary of each of the other carmina amatoria by 
Horace, but also an apt presentation of the recurring themes. The most 
important ones he distinguishes, are: (1) Love fits in with the 'spring of 
life’ and not with old age: see Carm. 1.9 and 1.23; 1.25, 3.15 and 4.131: 
2.5 and 4.1. (2) Love is a problematic thing. This theme comes with sev- 
eral subthemes: that of the ‘femme fatale’ (despite her repeated adultery 
she drives men crazy: Carm. 1.5 and 2.8), of rivals and jealousy (1.13; 
3.20), of the fear of unfaithfulness (3.7), of difference of class (2.4). 

Unlike Schmidt (1992), Arkins assumes, and with reason I think, that 
an "overall view of love" can be distilled from the Carmina (see p. 108). 
According to Horace, Eros is indeed a problematic thing (cf. Lucretius), 
but when it comes to people's conduct in rebus amatoriis he draws 
attention to the amusing aspect of love, not, or only briefly, to the tragic 
side of it. The poet of the Carmina is lucid, but Eros keeps getting the 
better of him (cp. Arkins, p. 117). Very informative is the charming 
poem Carm. 4.11 — an ode about meorum / finis amorum, which, like 
4.13, is characterized by a certain melancholy. 

A very discrete and subtle invitation to love can be found, apart from 
Carm. 1.11 and 3.28 (Arkins, p. 117), in, for instance, 1.17 (Tyndaris 
will sing about the ‘triangle’ of Ulysses, Penelope and Circe — she her- 
self stands between Cyrus and Horatius). I add two more issues of spe- 
cific interest: (1) According to Arkins (p. 113; cp. Nisbet-Hubbard 
(1970) 77-80), Horace addresses himself in Carm. 2.5. I want to remind 
the reader that ever since Ps.-Acro there have been doubts whether 
Horace addresses himself or someone else in 2.5. (2) Is Lyce in Carm. 


13 Cp. Epodes 8 and 12. 
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3.10 not a courtesan (cp. Nisbet-Rudd (2004) 143) and the concubine of 
the ‘vir’? mentioned in v. 15? Pace Arkins, p. 109-110; cp. for ‘vir’ 
James (2003) 41-52. 


2.4. In ‘Horaz als Erotiker betrachtet: Uberlegungen zu Carm. II, 8 und 
Carm. III, 9’ (2001), Thomas Poiss expresses his appreciation for Schmidt 
(1992) (see supra), while at the same time also distancing himself from 
his predecessor. He contests the belief (with reason, in my opinion) that 
Horace’s love poetry is nothing but ‘insubstantial’ fiction and also opposes 
the thesis that the poet of the Odes is the very opposite of the elegiac lover 
(cp. Commager’s resistance against the black and white opposition often 
seen between Catullus and Horace). Through an analysis of odes 2.8 and 
3.9, Poiss wants the reader to get to know Horace better. 

In 2.8 Horace evokes the power of Eros in an impressive way. Barine 
is full of perjury, but Venus and Amor only make fun of this. All men 
fall for Barine, so that she is a source of concern for the whole of soci- 
ety. Nothing can prevent one becoming fascinated with Barine and end- 
ing up in a seruitium amoris under this domina (cf. the discourse of 
elegy!). However, Barine does not fool the lucid Horace. Still, he too is 
swept away by this woman and addresses her in the final stanzas in 
almost hymnic language. 

In the very enjoyable amoebaean poem 3.9 ‘Horace’ and Lydia remind 
each other of what they used to mean to each other (stanza 1 and 2). 
Then, out of feigned indifference to each other, they get to boasting 
about their current relationships (stanza 3 and 4). Despite everything, in 
stanzas 5 and 6 their libido pushes them back towards each other, indeed 
to a “petite mort”, as some think on account of the final verse. 

As Nisbet-Hubbard (1978) ad Carm. 2.8 correctly state, one should 
not ignore the hyperbole and parody of Carm. 2.8, but in my opinion 
the strong exaggerations do not undermine the central ‘message’ of the 
poem, viz. the femme fatale’s impact is astonishing. In his way, Horace 
says the same as Lucretius in book 4 of De rerum natura about the dan- 
gers of the passionate love that Catullus and the elegiac poets praise. So 
I agree with Poiss. Ode 3.9, which is much more light-hearted, also 
shows how libido stimulates two people to revisit each other. Besides, in 
the Carmina Horace shows on several occasions how he manages to put 
a stop to Eros, only to surrender to it again shortly afterwards". 


4 See, for instance, what happens after 1.5 or, for instance, in 1.19 and in and after 
3.26 and in 4.1 sqq. Cp. Epode 11 already! 
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According to Poiss (p. 264) Horace presents himself as a former ele- 
giac lover in ode 1.55, Indeed, in Epodes 11 and 15 Horace did present 
himself as a ‘kind’ of elegiac lover. In Epode 11, for instance, he com- 
plains about the fact that Inachia left him, and in Epode 15 about the fact 
that he has been kicked out by Neaera!°. In Epodes 11, 11-12 and 15, 
17sqq. he opposes himself as the poor poet to the dives amator (see 
Watson (2003) 359 and 458). And even in the Carmina Horace presents 
himself, all be it with the necessary self-mockery, as someone who to 
some extent shares the elegiac lover’s unrest: see e.g. Carm. 1.13 and 
4.1. Indeed, even if the poet of the Carmina is more mature and wiser 
than the elegiac lover, even if he is not absorbed by one woman, even if 
he does not let Eros take over his whole life or poetry, still he cannot 
free himself, despite all of his wisdom, from the irrational power called 
love — no more than the elegiac poet. 


2.5. Ellen Oliensis has authored an attractive chapter on ‘Erotics and 
Gender’ in Horace’s work, which was published in The Cambridge 
Companion to Horace from 2007 (p. 221-234), edited by Stephen Har- 
rison. The chapter opens as follows: “Horace has always been a poet 
more for men than for women” 1”. In part (1) Oliensis illustrates the vari- 
ous ways in which Horace opposes himself as a man to women, who are 
threatening and dangerous to men. In his hexametric poetry women lead 
but a marginal existence. In Epist. 1.5 Torquatus is invited to a sympo- 
sium with wine, friendship and conversation as its ingredients; women 
are not mentioned. In Epist. 1.18.21 Horace brings up the fact that Eros 
can ruin a man financially (damnosa Venus). In the rare cases where 
women come to the fore in the Satires, they are “desirable sexual 
objects” or “repulsive sexual subjects” (p. 224). In the Satires the dan- 
ger that threatens man has largely been dispelled, in the Epodes women 
still need to be chased away (p. 226)! Epodes 5 and 17 react against 
witches, 8 and 12 are obscene poems directed against greedy women!8, 
while Epodes 11 and 15, i.e. Horace’s first ‘love poems’, connect elegiac 


15 Cp. Davis (1991) 227. 

16 See also Epode 14 and note 19 infra. 

17 Cp. besides Commager (1962) (supra), Martindale (1993) 23 and Barchiesi, in: 
Harrison (2007), 145. 

18 Cp. Martindale (1993) 5 (referring to Epodes 8 and 12): “Certainly Horace’s gen- 
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eral treatment of women does not always seem marked by ‘restraint’”. 
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and comic elements.! In all of the aforementioned epodes women are, in 
fact, a threat. When it comes to the Carmina, Oliensis draws attention to 
the dangerous Cleopatra (1.37), to odes 1.25; 3.15 and 4.13, where 
Horace speaks out against older women who keep looking for love’, and 
to the Roman ode 3.6, where the depravity of women is dealt with. All 
these observations do not imply that Oliensis neglects to mention in part 
(2) that Horace has written some excellent love poems. In the carmina 
amatoria experience has the floor, not innocence; and it is not so much 
confusion, brought about by being in love, that reigns, as a diagnosis of 
the same (p. 228). Still, Horace remains sensitive enough to desire to 
allow love to return time and again (cp., for instance, ode 3.9 with 1.5; 
or also odes 3.26 and 4.1). In pp. 230-232 Oliensis points out that Horace 
mentions the attraction of the “girlish boy” a few times: in Epode 11 and 
in Carm. 2.5 (cp. also the presentation of the book Epist. 1 as an attrac- 
tive young man), in Carm. 4.1 and 10 he himself feels attracted to Lig- 
urinus. Cp. infra Nadeau (2008)! Still, I have serious doubts whether one 
can talk about an “inflexibly virile piece of erotic rhetoric” and “virile 
certitude" (p. 228-229) in 1.23?!. Oliensis concludes on p. 232-234 with 
an appealing interpretation of Horace's final love poem, Carm. 4.11: 
Horace, who has grown older now, addresses Phyllis, who is a femina, 
not a puella! “The moment of identification across the gender divide — 
untinged, for once, by anxiety or hostility — is peculiarly moving" 
(p. 234)?2. (Besides, in this regard 4.13 is similar to 4.11!) 


2.6. In the 2010 (Blackwell) Companion to Horace, edited by Gregson 
Davis, Ronnie Ancona zoomed in on ‘Female Figures in Horace's Odes’. 
In doing so, she not only deals with the love poems (p. 186-191), but 
also with the Muses and the Cleopatra ode. In Carm. 1.5 Ancona points 
out some recurring traits of Horace's carm. amatoria, such as “multiple 
temporal perspectives" (cf. Ancona (1994) infra), a “somewhat disen- 
gaged approach", *a triangulated relationship of lovers", a surprising 
"shifting of perspective" (in v. 13 Horace appears not “just an observer”, 


1% Epode 14 is often considered to be a foreshadowing of the kind of love poetry the 
Odes would bring (see Watson (2003) ad loc.; cp. also, for instance, Davis (1991), 
p. 71-74). 

20 On these three odes see also Davis (1991) 215-224. 

?! Oliensis (2007) is following Ancona (1994) 70-74 at this point. 

22 Oliensis (1998) also discusses some of Horace's love odes. For instance, she illus- 
trates how in 1.17 and 4.1 Horace breaks up (in two different ways) a (possible) ‘closure’ 
of an ode (see p. 121-124 and 118-121 respectively). 
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there is a “continued involvement with Pyrrha”). After that, Ancona 
offers a short analysis of Carm. 1.11. Whereas Pyrrha was an experi- 
enced woman, Leuconoe is a newcomer; in 1.11 Horace goes for the 
woman in question in a more direct fashion. Indeed, this ode can be read 
as a connection of “the rhetoric of philosophy with that of the erotic”. 


3. STUDIES ON SPECIFIC POEMS, CLUSTERS OF POEMS, THEMES AND ASPECTS 


3.1. It is a well-known fact that Horace regularly pays attention to other 
people’s love affairs in his Odes. See already Lyne (1980)! Francis 
Cairns, ‘Horace on Other People’s Love Affairs (...)’ (1977) has inves- 
tigated four such poems, viz. 1.27; 2.4; 1.8 and 3.12. Cairns, who has 
made a name for himself among classicists with his important book 
Generic Composition in Greek and Roman Poetry (1972), assumes that 
the four odes mentioned are part of the same (sub)genre. In this genre 
— which the poet can vary in many different ways — the central focus 
is on the symptoms of love the poet detects in someone (p. 121-122). As 
no ancient name for this subgenre has been preserved, Cairns describes 
it in English as “Symptoms of love”. 

At the start of his investigation, Cairns pays attention to the scene 
implied in 1.27: “It is a toasting scene” (p. 123). Before making a toast, 
Horace asks the person to whom he will toast — a young man who dis- 
plays clear signs of being in love — to tell him the name of his beloved 
(so that he can toast to both his companion and the latter’s beloved). The 
exaggerations in the opening of the poem are reflected by the exagger- 
ated negative characterisation of the girl whose name Horace’s compan- 
ion whispered in his ear (p. 129). In 2.4, which is also quite light-hearted, 
Horace speaks positively about the young man’s beloved, apparently an 
ancilla. With plenty of irony the poet states that he suspects she is high- 
born; she is therefore ‘appropriately’ compared to the beloved slaves of 
the heroes from Homer's Iliad! 

Odes 1.8 and 3.12 are more serious, according to Cairns. 1.8 is a 
sophisticated variation on the “Symptoms of love” genre. “Sybaris and 
Lydia are to be understood as two imaginary contemporaries of Horace, 


2 Cairns’s concept of (sub)genre emphasizes occasion and content (see e.g. the 
propemptikon and the epithalamion). Carm. 4.1.33-34 also describes symptoms of love; 
see also EO, s.v. ‘amore’ (cf. supra). 
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conceived of as living in Augustan Rome, one a young Roman citizen 
and the other a meretrix" (p. 136). The pseudonym Sybaris is not meant 
to be a fixed characterization of the young man in question, but an indi- 
cation of his current behaviour. I rather doubt that Horace would try to 
support Augustus’s attempts to engage the Roman youth in his military 
plans here (Cairns, p. 138). To me, Horace especially underscores how 
being in love can transform someone into a completely different man, 
someone who can barely be called a man! According to Cairns, 3.12 is 
especially characterized by a contamination of different topoi from 
archaic Greek lyric poetry and the poem supposedly supports Augus- 
tus’s marriage legislation (p. 145). But is that really the case? According 
to Cairns, Neobule is not a meretrix or a libertina, but a marriageable 
young woman of Rome (p. 141). 


3.2. Whereas previous scholarship had primarily focussed on the author, 
New Criticism — and especially Commager (1962) — firmly put all 
focus on the literary text itself. During the last decades, attention has 
shifted in many cases from the text itself to the reader’s role in bestow- 
ing meaning upon the text. In the research on Horace’s Odes, this 
approach is represented by Lowell Edmunds, From a Sabine Jar. Read- 
ing Horace, Odes I, 9 (1992). 

Departing from one of Horace’s odes, Edmund sets out to see whether 
the methodology advanced by Hans-Robert Jauss (reception studies) can 
be used for the study of a poem from Greco-Roman antiquity and 
whether such a study can add anything to the methodology in question. 
I limit myself to just a few important points. 

From a short investigation of the eight odes that precede 1.9 and from 
the study of Alcaeus (on the theme of pederasty, p. 55-7) Edmunds gath- 
ers that for the original audience love was probably a more important 
theme in 1.9 than he as a reader had initially thought; for him, the oppo- 
sition of young versus old was of central importance. Indeed, it is strik- 
ing that the oldest title the poem bore (Ad Thaliarchum) differs from the 
one that is in use today (the Soracte ode). Formerly, people first of all 
read the poem as a philosophical exhortation addressed to Thaliarchus. 
In later times (under the influence of a romantic concept of poetry) it 
was interpreted as Horace’s expression of the emotions he felt upon see- 
ing the Soracte mountain covered in snow. 

The surprising result of Edmunds’ ‘fourth reading’ of the poem is that 
the puellae escape their passive role as an exemplum and appear to 
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represent time itself. Indeed, Thaliarchus is not only subject to time, but 
also to the puellae who can equally present themselves or not. Time and 
puellae need to be seized when they present themselves (in the language 
of the Epodes: rapere, see Epod. 13.3) or rather ‘picked’ (in the lan- 
guage of the Odes: carpere, see Carm. 1.11.8). Indeed, the role of the 
puellae goes further than the male speaker in the poem is aware of. With 
this observation, Edmunds comes close to what a feminist reading of the 
poem unveils when it illustrates Horace’s gender-biased approach of 
the puellae (see especially p. 119). 

Edmunds offers a transparent report of his reading and of some lines in 
recent research. One can think of this approach (four separate, subsequent 
readings) as somewhat schoolish and artificial (besides, why does Alcaeus 
already surface in the first reading?), but one does learn from it to distin- 
guish with a fair amount of accuracy what is responsible for the text’s 
impression upon the reader, i.e. the text itself, the text of previous odes, 
the literary tradition and the interpretations of readers past and present”. 


3.3. Ronnie Ancona, Time and the Erotic in Horace’s Odes (1994) is an 
outspoken representative of the feminist approach in the Horace research. 
She wants to be a “resisting reader” (for this concept, see p. 15-16) and 
free herself from Horace’s view on women. Indeed, Horace’s view on the 
relationship between time and erotics — an important theme in Horace’s 
love poetry — is determined by gender, and his goal, according to Ancona, 
is to dominate his lover. She is of the opinion that in Horace’s Odes 
women are completely subordinate to the development of his personality. 

In her concluding remarks Ancona summarizes her approach as fol- 
lows: “I have tried to show that the perspective on temporality of the 
poet / lover, far from giving voice to a universal dilemma besetting 
erotic relationships, is rather the outgrowth of a gendered reaction 
against the challenge to erotic dominance posed by the contingencies of 
time” (p. 140). 

In order to prove this thesis Ancona has analysed fourteen odes”. 
Ancona’s first chapter offers the theoretical foundation of her approach 
of Horace’s love poetry. 


24 In: Davis (2010) Edmunds offers a similar methodologically explicit reading of ode 
1.23; see for 1.23 also Ancona (1999) infra ! Cp. for 1.9 also Doblhofer (1992) 109-111 
and Ancona (1994) infra! 

25 Viz. Carm. 1.25; 2.5 and 3.7 in the chapter on ‘The Temporal Adverb’; Carm. 1.4; 
1.9; 1.23 and 4.7 in ‘Seasonal Imagery’; Carm. 2.8; 4.1 and 4.13 in ‘Age and Experience’ 
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It is correct that in Horace’s love poetry the male lover’s perspective 
is dominant and that the individual characteristics of the different girls 
who are introduced or addressed, are not really mentioned (see, e.g., 
p. 68). It is also helpful that one is made aware of the implications of the 
fact that Horace views life as a man. One could add to this insight that 
we are dealing with the views of a very specifically oriented man. 
Indeed, we are dealing with the perspective of not just ‘any’ Epicurean, 
but of a very specific ‘Epicurean’ (notice, for instance, the difference 
with Lucretius). 

I find the ‘close reading’ of the fourteen carmina that are the basis of 
Ancona’s position very problematic in several places. For instance, the 
erotic interpretation of candidus, onus, laborare, gelu, dissoluere and 
frigus in Carm. 1.9 is far from evident. Besides, how can one claim that 
the speaker hopes “to deny the temporality of winter” in this poem 
(p. 66)? With regard to the charming final stanza, how can one state: 
“Indeed, the lack of definitiveness about what part of her body the token 
comes from indicates an encounter devoid of any interest in or attention 
to the specifics of the beloved’s body” (p. 68)? 

When it comes to Ancona’s general thesis, I wonder whether Horace 
really had the intention to dominate the women in question. True, he 
wishes to conquer them, but also to share his carpe diem attitude with 
them (see Carm. 1.11; 1.17 etc.). Horace is lucid enough to know that in 
rebus eroticis “autonomy” (p. 141-142) is not really realistic. Further- 
more, we need to observe that Horace presents not only women, but 
himself too (and other men) as subject to time (e.g. decay) (see, e.g., 
Carm. 1.4; 1.9 and 4.11). Men are not at all presented as “apparently 
unchanging” or “magically free of the very burden of temporality” (the 
latter on p. 141). Of course, Horace exhibits a specific discourse in 
poems where he “seduces” women; and it is true that he speaks of the 
decay of women in another way (especially in the Epodes Horace is very 
rude several times). 

All things considered, Ancona offers a psychological, partly psycho- 
analytical, study of what Horace says about love and lovers. In this way, 
she deals more with Horace’s attitude towards Eros than with his erotic 
poetry as poetry per se. Although she has clearly paid close attention to 
the poems in question, I think her many observations lead to a too 


and Carm. 1.13; 1.22; 2.9 and 3.9 in ‘The Romantic Ideal and the Domination of the 
Beloved’. 
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sophisticated and not always convincing interpretation. While reading 
her fascinating discussion of Carm. 3.9 I was struck by the fact that 
while she sharply distinguishes between the way Horace and Lydia deal 
with each other and with passion and erotics, she does not mention that 
Horace is not only speaking as a person in love here, but also as the one 
who is shaping his beloved Lydia and formulating her words (and 
implied view points)^6. 


3.4. Several contributions in the collection Why Horace? A Collection 
of Interpretations, edited by William S. Anderson (1999a), concern 
Horace’s love poetry. In particular, Carm. 1.5; 1.13; 1.22; 1.23; 1.25 
and 3.9 are dealt with. 

In Carm. 1.5, the first love poem of Carm. 1-3, the experienced 
Horace may claim to say farewell to ‘love’, the reader realizes he is still 
fascinated by Pyrrha. This is what Anderson correctly writes in the intro- 
duction of the collection (p. IX); compare also p. 20: “I am inclined to 
believe that the speaker talks too confidently about escaping Pyrrha, that 
his patronizing interest in Pyrrha’s current affair betrays him. In the end, 
as often, Horace lets the speaker be ironized.”??. 

People have repeatedly expressed their surprise at the fact that Horace 
concluded his Carm. 1.13 with Felices ter et amplius / quos inrupta 
tenet copula nec malis / diuolsus querimoniis / suprema citius soluet 
amor die (vv. 17-20). Is this the same Horace whom we got to know in 
the other love poems, or has the poet temporarily become an adept of 
Catullus? On pp. 44-50 of the collection edited by Anderson, Charles 
Segal, ‘Felices ter et amplius, Horace, Odes I, 13’, pays attention to this 
final stanza (in a text first published in 1973). According to Segal, 
Horace’s other love poems, the literary background of the beatification 
(makarismos) (Homer, Od. 5.306 and Virgil, Aen. 1.94), but also 1.13 
itself should inform the reader that Horace is speaking with a due amount 
of self-mockery in this final stanza. Horace shows the reader how he 
presents himself to Lydia as a better party than the rambunctious 
Telephus. In the first two stanzas of 1.13 Horace presents himself 
as jealous and beside himself when Lydia sings Telephus’s praise. 


26 In her evaluation of Carm. 1.25 Ancona (1994) emphasizes Horace’s ‘Schaden- 
freude’; Davis (1991) 217 on the other hand accepts ‘Schadenfreude’, but points out that 
Horace is also conscious of his own decline and that therefore the poem is universally 
valid. Cp. Anderson (1999b) on I, 25 infra! On time and sexuality see also Fuhrer (2009). 

27 On 1.5 see also Davis (1991) 224-233 and Ancona (2010) (supra). 
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However, through the fourth stanza, where the poet predicts that the 
relationship between Lydia and Telephus will not last long, the poet 
arrives at the final stanza where, amidst his attempts at seducing Lydia, 
Horace for a short moment shows himself not as much a dreamer, but a 
strategic follower of the elegiac-romantic dream of a lifelong union of 
love. 

Nevertheless, on p. 48 Segal admits to the following: “Yet it would 
be false to the delicacy of Horace’s art and Horace’s sensibility to deny 
all seriousness to the final stanza”. In his opinion, the stanza reflects “a 
recurrent pull between the poet as a troubled participant and the poet as 
wise, aloof spectator’. Richard Freis, ‘Amor and Pietas: The Catullan 
Revolution and the Horatian Counter-Revolution’ (2005) (p. 66-72) 
largely concurs with Segal, but still feels that with his (appealing) note 
on the final stanza as also having a serious element to it, Segal loses 
sight of Horace’s anti-elegiac view on love. On p. 70 Freis correctly 
points out that in the third stanza the poet changes tactics: whereas in 
stanzas 1-2 his anger was brought forth by jealousy, he now says he is 
mad because Telephus is hurting Lydia. This stanza is a preparation for 
the final part, in which Horace differs greatly from the Horace of stanzas 
1-2. Unlike the unrestrained puer Telephus, the adult Horace offers 
Lydia constantia. Yet the question remains whether constantia is a pri- 
ority for Lydia. 

Prior to this, in 1992, at the end of a methodological reflection about 
the scholarship on 1.13 (‘Hor., Carm. I, 13: Einige Methodenprobleme")?5, 
Gregor Maurach had expressed the opinion that Horace goes through 
three stages in this ode: (1) (stanzas 1-3) The poet expresses his passion 
in a direct and intense way; (2) (stanza 4) After calming down in 
stanza 3, a warning and some praise follow; (3) (stanza 5) Finally, the 
poet transcends the actual situation and expresses an insatiable “Sehn- 
sucht" and an idealised vision on love (p. 514)?. I also want to point out 
that on p. 511 Maurach tries to situate 1.13 between 1.5 and 1.8 on the 
one hand, and 1.16 and 1.17 on the other hand. The interpretation of 
the fourth stanza (p. 514: “dürre Bedenken" and p. 505: “mühsam 
errungenes Absehen von sich selber und Sich-Zuwenden zu dem 


?* Maurach (see especially p. 508-9) pays attention to, for instance, Segal (197321999). 
29 The poet knows all too well that marrying the hetaera Lydia is out of the question 
(Maurach, p. 511). 
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Mädchen”) is very problematic in my view ; notice, for instance, the 
“sehr dick aufgetragenes Lob” that Maurach himself underscored, 
p. 506. 

Perhaps one can indeed claim, following the footsteps of Freis (2005), 
that everything in the poem serves seduction. Verses 1-12 prove how 
intensely Horace longs for Lydia, vv. 13-16 pay poetic homage to Lydia, 
and vv. 17-20 show in lofty terms that Horace would (even) dare to 
dream of a lasting connection with Lydia. Besides, in several carmina 
amatoria the more mature Horace presents himself as a partner who 
unlike the brazen young people offers security (see apart from 1.13, for 
instance, also 1.17). I do not think that Horace “unwittingly” exposes 
his tactical moves for the reader (thus Freis, p. 72); on the contrary, in 
my opinion he consciously and with due self-mockery shows just how a 
lover operates. 

In her contribution to the collection edited by Anderson, ‘The Subter- 
fuge of Reason: Horace, Odes I, 23 and the Construction of Male Desire’ 
(the text was first published in 1989) Ancona (1999) points out that in 
his argumentation directed towards the inexperienced Chloe, Horace 
purposefully presents himself as nothing but reasonable and sweet, but 
still exposes his “predatory designs” through the imagery of the final 
stanza: “Not recognizing the intimidating aspect of the poet’s persona 
entails mistaking the poem for a “sweet” portrait of a girl leaving child- 
hood behind” (p. 69). According to the poet, the girl should not be afraid 
and do what is fitting for her age, and thus yield to Horace. We have a 
‘Werbegedicht’ at hand. Compare with how in Carm. 1.11 to Leuconoe 
Horace formulates the philosophical advice carpe diem in his own inter- 
ests (cp. Anderson, p. IX-X). I repeat that in my opinion Horace does 
not expose himself unwittingly, but consciously shows how he himself 
and other people behave in rebus eroticis. Besides, in trying to convince 
a girl or a woman Horace regularly points out the aggressive behaviour 
of young lovers (cp. e.g. 1.17), which is behaviour that women should 
not fear in his case (cp. supra). 

Due criticism on Ancona’s contestable interpretation of 1.23 can be 
found in Ernst A. Fredricksmeyer, ‘Horace’s Chloe (Odes I, 23): Inamo- 
rata or Victim’ (1994). There is no contradiction between what Horace 
explicitly states and what is going on beneath the surface of the text. See 
on Carm. 1.23 also Edmunds in Davis (2010). 

Since Porphyrio the readers of Carm. 1.25 have the tendency to 
assume that Lydia will soon be old and has already been experiencing 
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difficulties attracting lovers. However, in 1.13 she was still so desirable 
for both Telephus and for Horace! ? Some have called Horace's attitude 
towards the ageing Lydia in 1.25 inhumane, while others have under- 
scored the conventional aspect of presenting an ageing courtesan in this 
fashion. William S. Anderson, ‘The Secret of Lydia’s Ageing : Horace, 
Ode I, 25’, (1999b) reasons (convincingly) that in ode 1.25 Lydia is not 
(yet) the old woman the poet presents. Taking into account the tradition 
of the paraclausithuron and his efforts to enter Lydia’s house, Horace’s 
story of the ageing Lydia should surely be considered an exaggeration. 
Still, one can ask whether this kind of argumentation could convince 
Lydia. Anderson assumes that Horace writes from the realisation that he 
(too) is ageing and stresses the poem’s humane character”. Unlike his 
literary examples, Horace does not inform the reader at the start of the 
poem of his starting point. Through a number of indications the reader 
should gradually realise what the situation and setting are like: in all 
likelihood, Horace has been rejected by Lydia and there seems to be a 
rival in play, as in 1.13 — an ode that is also addressed to Lydia. 

By the way, in Carm. 3.9 Horace very charmingly shows how words 
can both veil and unveil love (cp. Anderson, p. X). 


3.5. Lydia, Glycera and Chloe are the only women who appear four 
times in the love poems of Carm. 1-3. In ‘Lydia, Glycera, Chloe: Ana- 
lyse d'une triade féminine dans les Odes d'Horace' (2004), Charles 
Doyen first studies the profile Horace drew up for each of these women, 
and afterwards considers the structure of the ‘cycle’ of poetry devoted to 
them. He concludes (1) that a female first name appearing more than 
once in the Odes always represents one and the same woman, and 
(2) that the eleven love odes that deal with the aforementioned women, 
make up a cycle. As Doyen himself points out, his study can be situated 
along the lines of Helena Dettmer, Horace. A Study in Structure (1983). 

A careful reading of this article shows a lot of shortcomings. Therefore, 
I think it might be helpful to highlight some of Doyen's errors here. On 
p. 314 and 317 Doyen assumes, without further explanation, that ‘Chloe’, 
by whom Gyges is seduced in Oricum (Epirus) (Carm. 3.7), is the same 
woman as the one to whom Horace is attracted (1.23; 3.9 and 3.26)?! 


30 Cp. supra Oliensis on 4.11, and compare 4.13 too! Cp. also n. 26 supra. 

?! Like Doyen (2008) Nadeau assumes that Horace's Carm. always deal with the same 
Chloe; he supposes (p. 278) that in Carm. III, 9 she has returned from Oricum, where 
Gyges was held up in III, 7. 
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What is the basis for Doyen’s assertion (p. 317) that Lydia was Gyges’ 
beloved before he became Asterie’s partner? In 3.9 Lydia and Chloe are 
explicitly opposed to each other; however, that Horace would implicitly 
oppose them as the more mature and the younger woman in 1.25, as 
Doyen p. 316 asserts, cannot be proven. Multi...nominis (Carm. 3.9.7) 
as said of Lydia, does not mean “aux mille noms” (Doyen, p. 319), but 
“of much renown”. According to Doyen p. 318-323, the name Glycera 
was originally a pseudonym of the Greek courtesan Phryne, who mod- 
elled for Praxiteles’ Venus of Cnidos. Doyen considers Carm. 1.19 to be 
a dialogue between Horace (stanzas | and 2) and Glycera (stanza 3 and 
4)! However, he does not take into account the fact that stanza 3 fits in 
perfectly with the poet. According to Doyen, Glycera was the muse of 
both Horace and Tibullus... ‘Glycera’ in 1.33.2, who left Tibullus, is 
supposedly the same woman as ‘Myrtale’, who is mentioned in v. 14 of 
the same ode and who at a certain time was an amica of Horace’s (see 
p. 322)? !? ‘Chloris’ and ‘Pholoe’, who in 2.5 are mentioned next to 
each other as women who were the object of strong love, are supposedly 
the same women as 'Pholoe' and ‘Chloris’ who are opposed to each 
other in 3.15 as the mother (who has grown old) and the (young) daugh- 
ter (according to Doyen, p. 331, n. 60), which is hard to prove.?? 
According to Doyen, p. 328-329, Carm. 1.5 and 3.26, which is indeed 
the pendant of 1.5, make up the beginning and the end of the cycle about 
Lydia, Chloe and Glycera. On the contrary, 1.5 is a programmatic ode 
that informs the reader of the kind of love poetry to expect in Odes 1-3, 
while 3.26 concludes the group of love poems in 1-3. Furthermore, how 
did Doyen come to the striking 'discovery' that Horace devoted 68 
verses to each of the three women, Lydia, Chloe and Glycera? He did so 
by artificially adding three stanzas of 3.9 to the verses devoted to Chloe 
and three stanzas to the verses devoted to Lydia (p. 323; see also note 
43)! Quite regularly, Doyen sees contestable or insignificant links 
regarding the poems’ themes. In my opinion, odes 1.25; 1.33 and 3.9 do 
not really share the same theme (pace Doyen p. 326). Contrary to what 
Doyen claims on p. 327, Glycera is not banished in 1.33. I do, however, 
agree that Horace is still or again devoted to Lydia, Glycera and Chloe, 


32 Dettmer (1983) claims that Horace's Glycera (Carm. 1.19; 1.30 and 3.19) is the 
same woman as Tibullus’s Glycera, mentioned in Carm. 1.33.2; in 1.33.13 melior... 
Venus supposedly alludes to Glycera as a possible partner for Horace. 

53 A more cautious view on these matters is found in Gualandri (1996a) 694 ; Mazzoli 
(1996) 755-756 and Gualandri (1996b) 739-740. 
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when he names them for the last time in 3.9; 3.19 and 3.26 
respectively. 

Contrary to what Doyen wrote on p. 331, n. 59, the conclusion formu- 
lated by Santirocco (1986) (until proven otherwise) is most likely (more 
or less) accurate: “The total body of Horace’s love odes (...) does not 
seem to be disposed according to any overall plan, symmetrical or 
sequential." See about clusters further on, especially Eicks (2011) 
infra!?* 


3.6. In ‘Literary Women in Horace’s Odes II, 11 and II, 12° (2005) Eliz- 
abeth Sutherland argues that Lyde (2.11) and Licymnia (2.12), like, for 
instance, Propertius’s Cynthia (cf. elegy 2.24.1-2; but cp. also Theognis, 
p. 198-201), are first of all “literary bodies” (p. 193) — metaphors, in 
fact, for the poet’s erotic poetry. Moreover, Sutherland thinks that it is 
not ode 2.11 that closes the cluster 2.1-11 (which alternates odes in Sap- 
phic and in Alcaic stanzas), but 2.12, an ode which is composed in a 
different metre and which constitutes a tandem with 2.11. For, in 2.11 
the scortum Lyde’s arrival is only anticipated (there is no real ‘closure’), 
whereas Licymnia on the other hand is prominently present in ode 12, 
which is addressed to Maecenas to boot. Licymnia represents the cluster 
of poems 2.1-12, which Horace offers to Maecenas (p. 201). In this way, 
Sutherland thinks she can solve two pending issues at once: 1) the ques- 
tion whether 2.11 or 2.12 is the ‘closure’ of the cluster of poems 2.1-11; 
2) the issue of the relationship between Maecenas and Licymnia. 

Furthermore, I draw some attention to p. 196 sqq. According to 
Sutherland the poet presents Licymnia in a fragmented way and directs 
the male reader’s gaze to details of the female body that should stimulate 
male fantasies (fulgentis oculos, v. 15; bracchia, v. 18 etc.). In this way, 
the woman is not present as a person, but as a fetish. In the wake of 
Laura Mulvey (1975) Sutherland writes: “fetishistic scopophilia pre- 
sents the woman as a collection of fragments” and “as the focus of 
scopophilic desire" (p. 196-197)°*°. 

As Sutherland herself concedes on p. 201, there is no explicit indica- 
tion, unlike in Propertius 2.24.1-2, that Licymnia should represent a 


34 When Horace is talking about a certain Lydia in the Odes, he is not always alluding 
to the same woman, according to Maurach (1992) 502, n. 2. 

35 Cp. also how Oliensis (1998) 110 calls Lalage from Carm. 1.22 “the hypostasis of 
Horatian song”. 

36 Cp. Ancona (1994) on the final stanza of Carm. 1.9 (supra). 
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cluster of poems here. Regarding the question whether 2.12 is the true 
closure of the cluster of poems 2.1-11, one could involve in the research 
the similar question whether 1.10 closes the parade-odes or rather con- 
stitutes a new beginning. Apart from that, I wonder whether Licymnia 
can really be meant as a title for the cluster of odes 2.1-12. See on Carm. 
2.12 and Licymnia also Morris & Williams (1963), Freis (2005); Nadeau 
(2008) and Evenepoel (2014). 


4. TWO RECENT BOOKS ON HORACE’S CARMINA AMATORIA 


Nadeau’s and Eicks’ books share the characteristic that, compared to the 
publications by Ancona, Edmunds or Oliensis, they are rather traditional 
as far as methodology is concerned. Furthermore, both books limit them- 
selves to Carm. 1-3. However, the theses defended by Nadeau and Eicks 
are novel; moreover, in both books the Emperor Augustus has an impor- 
tant role cp. Cairns (1977). Still, when it comes to their merits, the 
two books are not comparable at all. Several of Nadeau’s theses are very 
unlikely, yet Eicks’ basic position also forces the issue somewhat. 


4.1. In Erotica for Caesar Augustus. A Study of the Love-Poetry of 
Horace, ‘Carmina’, Books I to III (2008) Yvan Nadeau analyses thirty- 
eight poems from Carmina 1-3. The book contains 532 pp. but no indi- 
ces. It is, however, concluded by an extensive summing-up. 

Dealing with Carm. 1.5, the first love poem of the Odes, Nadeau clar- 
ifies his approach. He distinguishes between (1) the historical Horace, 
(2) Horace, the poet (called ‘Flaccus’ in the book), and (3) the first per- 
son speaker in the love poems (called ‘Quintus’ by Nadeau). Nadeau 
judges that Horace especially uses the structure of the poems in question 
to make the voice of Flaccus heard. 

Some of Nadeau’s conclusions sound familiar; novel is, for instance, 
the special place he allots to Augustus in Horace’s love poetry (for 
which he also counts the references to Jupiter and Alexander”). Accord- 
ing to Nadeau, Quintus’s relationship with Maecenas and Augustus is 
the prime argument used by Horace for seducing girls (see e.g. p. 47, 56, 


37 Two examples of the way Nadeau operates: on p. 209 he calls Venus in Carm. 2.8 
“a Caesarian goddess”; referring to Jupiter, who is not even named explicitly in 2.8, he 
speaks of an “alias Caesar” on p. 209-210. 
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80, 83-4, 94, 133). Apart from these issues, Nadeau pays a lot of atten- 
tion to the status of the women the poet addresses in his love poems and 
of the paidika who appear in the Odes. 

Although the book has been organised around a number of clearly 
formulated theses and uses clear and vivid language, it suffers from 
over-speculation and Systemzwang. A telling indication of the latter is 
the systematic interpretation of every metaphorical usage of storms as a 
reference to the recent civil wars (e.g. p. 447 and 449). Still, a storm is 
not an exceptional thing in a love relation (and in the language of love) 
(see e.g. Carm. 1.5), let alone to be equated to a specific historical event. 

According to Nadeau, Augustus is prominently present in Horace’s 
love poetry. It is “a dominating feature” (p. 454) in his opinion. Still, 
this “observation” is often based on very little information: for Carm. 
1.11 Nadeau reasons on the basis of the pumice mentioned there 
(p. 51-5), for Carm. 1.19 on the basis of the comparison of Glycera’s 
face to marble (p. 91-92)! 

Heavily contestable, in my view, is the way in which Nadeau straight- 
away equates Quintus (the first person speaker in the love poems) with 
the dives amator from elegiac love poetry (p. 85; cp. also p. 25 and 
p. 27). According to Nadeau, someone like Quintus is a “béte noir” for 
the elegiac lover (p. 495). To me, the opposition present in Horace’s 
Odes is not the one between a dives amator and a poor poet, but between 
an aggressive young lover and a somewhat older lover with whom a 
puella can find safety and (some) wealth (see e.g. Carm. 1.17). Nadeau 
neglects the fact that Quintus Horatius Flaccus is a poet and not really 
very rich. 

Nadeau pays a surprising amount of attention to anything that might 
(possibly) be pederast in Horace’s love poems (see e.g. pp. 474-477 of 
the summing-up). Indeed, Nadeau claims that this is one of his most 
important goals (p. 474) and he is proud to be one of the first in the 
research on Horace to consider an aspect of Roman society that the aver- 
age modern reader of Horace cannot really appreciate (see p. 124). For 
instance, in his discussion of Carm. 1.9 Nadeau argues that the erotic 
dimension of part II of the poem needs to be flanked by an erotic ele- 
ment in part I. To him, that element is a pederast relationship between 
Horace and Thaliarchus. However, the relationship has been terminated 
because of Thaliarchus’s age, who will concentrate on girls from now on 
(p. 40, 43, 45). Similarly, Nadeau claims to have a number of arguments 
to assume there is an erotic relationship between Virgil and Quintilius at 
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the background of Carm. 1.24 (see p. 123 sqq.). A crucial point, in his 
view, is the fact that the relationship between Virgil and Quintilius is 
compared to the one between Orpheus and Eurydice (p. 126). Is it neces- 
sary to assume with Nadeau that (countless) prominent youngsters, 
future army officers, functioned as ‘paidika’ (eromenos) of an ageing 
man for some time? 

As already said, a lot of attention goes towards the status of the 
women present in Horace’s love poetry (e.g. p. 477-498, i.e. more than 
twenty pages of the 50-page-long final part). Yet what to think of 
Nadeau’s conclusion that many women whom Quintus seduced or tried 
to seduce, would have been married Roman women of class (see “good 
society”, e.g. p. 55). Even if in one ode the puella in question is called 
scortum and in another ancilla, precisely the fact that such terms are 
used in these poems is a sign, according to Nadeau, that we are dealing 
with exceptions there, not the rule. On p. 489 sqq. Nadeau advances the 
hypothesis that Horace’s relationship with married Roman women can 
be understood against the backdrop of the ideas and habits surrounding 
Roman amicitia. This is a weak argument: unlike Catullus, Horace does 
not use the term amicitia for the relationship with the women in ques- 
tion. In my opinion, the glaring contrast that would arise between 
Horace’s love poems and Augustus’ moral politics in such a case, is not 
dispelled on p. 498. It seems to me that when talking about Horace’s 
presentation of beloved women Nadeau does not sufficiently take into 
account the far-fetching stylization of reality that characterizes Horace’s 
carmina amatoria”. 


4.2. In 2011 Mathias Eicks’ Liebe und Lyrik. Zur Funktion des eroti- 
schen Diskurses in Horazens erster Odensammlung appeared”. Unlike 
many other scholars — first among them Fraenkel (1957) — Eicks con- 
siders Horace's love poems to be the very core of his lyric poetry. 
Indeed, in his mind the theme of love and the erotic discourse are the 
foundation of Horace's lyric argumentation in Carmina 1-3 (p. 8). 
Chapter I consists of a status quaestionis and a description of the 
book's purpose. With chapter II, an interpretation of the cluster of love 
poems 3.26-28, Eicks wants to illustrate how Horace constructs clusters, 


38 Eicks (2011) 16, n. 42, also talks about “erstaunliche Ergebnisse”. 
3 I have already discussed the book in AC 82 (2013), 344-346. For the reader's com- 
fort I have repeated the essential elements of that contribution here. 
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Le. larger units. He calls 3.26-28 a triptych of love and demonstrates 
how in these odes three typical love situations are presented chronologi- 
cally: the young Chloe being reluctant, Galatea on the verge of marriage 
and the older Lydia, together with Horace, enjoying an Epicurean (love) 
union. Furthermore, Eicks believes that we are dealing with a triple 
goodbye to love (poetry) here (see also Santirocco (1986), in Eicks 
p. 30, n. 92). 

In chapters II-IV we first get a study of the parade odes (Carm. 1.1- 
9) and then of the clusters 1.13-17 and 3.7-12. Eicks not only shows that 
the love theme is present in each of the nine parade odes, but also that 
the theme undergoes a meaningful evolution over the course of the nine 
poems. Besides, as is commonly known, the programmatic love poem 
Carm. 1.5 prefigures the essential aspects of Horace’s love poetry (thus 
Eicks p. 287 and p. 331)*. 

Concerning the group of love poems 1.13-17, I would like to start by 
pointing out that the well-known allegorical ode 1.14 is considered to be 
a love poem, among other things on account of its place within 1.13-17, 
all be it that Eicks admits that, within the larger context of Carmina 1-3, 
one can also read political, philosophical and poetological connotations 
in the allegorical ode 1.144. Odes 1.13-17 all concern love triangles. 
Centre of attention is the narrative Helen ode 1.15, which is traditionally 
seen as hard to interpret and which is read here as a rejection of (epic) 
violence. In 1.13-14 the first person speaker is on the losing end; in 
1.16-17, however, he is winning. 1.13 rejects elegiac furor, 1.16 iambic 
aggression. 1.15-17 are in fact three Helen poems: in 1.17 ‘Helen’ is 
finally transported into Horace’s lyric world. 

The structure of the group of love poems 3.7-12 is as follows. In 
poems 7 and 12 Horace acts as an advisor. In 7 he commands Asterie to 
remain faithful to her husband and not to surrender herself to her neigh- 
bour Enipeus. In 12, however, he advises Neobule to try her hand at the 
game of love. In 9 and 10 we witness a positive and a negative love 
experience of the poet himself. Poems 3.8 and 11, whose role within 
7-12 demands some more explanation, both deal with the power of love 
and love poetry; in 11 the myth of the Danaids is explicitly mentioned, 
8 (which has to do with the Matronalia) contains an implicit reference to 


40 Cp. Ancona (2010). 

^! For Richard Thomas in: Davis (2010) 58-60, it is evident, in light of the epigrams 
AP 5.161 and 5.204 (by Asclepiades and Meleager respectively), that Carm. 1.14 is a love 
poem. 
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the story of the Sabine virgins, according to Eicks. Eicks assumes the 
latter, among other reasons, because of the fact that the Danaids are 
prominently present in the structural pendant of 8, viz. ode 11 (see 
p. 217)*. Eicks (cp. p. 1, n. 2) expressly counters Fraenkel (1957) 208 
here, for whom “every Horatian ode is self-contained”. 

On p. 195-199 Eicks supplies additional arguments against an inter- 
pretation of Carm. 3.12 as a monologue by Neobule*’. The pages 219- 
224 contain a handy summary of the results of Eicks’ study of the three 
groups of love poems. 

Upon closer inspection the theme of love appears to play a larger part 
in the first book of the Carmina and in the odes following after the 
Roman odes in book 3. In this way, these love poems, where Horace 
presents himself as an experienced man and a trustworthy counsellor, 
enclose his poems about political and ethical issues. 

Chapter V, p. 229-319, is the most important chapter of the book. It 
discusses the connections between the theme of love and the other core 
themes in Horace’s lyric poetry. The ties between the theme of love and 
the other central themes — symposium, friendship, ethical and political 
considerations — are made in several ways by Horace: (1) through a 
reprise of the motif of divine rescue (1.5; 2.7; 2.13; 3.8 etc.), (2) through 
the role of the counsellor, which the poet repeatedly plays (e.g. vis-a-vis 
Augustus), and (3) through the reoccurrence of the image of the cave 
(1.5; 3.25 etc). 

Chapter VI offers some conclusions. Of crucial importance is the fact 
that it is due to the love poems that the poet can obtain an autonomous 
position towards Augustus within the whole of his Carmina 1-3. In fact, 
he navigates between Scylla and Charybdis, avoiding on the one hand 
the impression of opposition and disobedience, and on the other hand 
that of servile submission. He is not a court poet (as Eicks correctly 
maintains on p. 321 and p. 347-348). The love poems play an exem- 
plary role in the construction of discourse in Carmina 1-3. Also interest- 
ing is the way in which Eicks demonstrates how the evolution of the 
love theme from the Epodes to Carmina proves that for Horace love 
poetry is the core of his lyric poetry. 


? Compare with what I said above about ode 1.14! 


55 Cp. my note on Arkins (1993)! 
44 Oliensis (1998) also illustrates how Horace defends his autonomy. 
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I concur with Eicks’ thesis that the love poems are very important to 
Horace’s lyric poetry and more specifically within Carmina 1-3. Stated 
differently, unlike what E. Fraenkel claimed, they are not less important 
than his philosophical or political poems. In my opinion, Eicks also very 
convincingly demonstrates that the position developed by Horace as a 
lyricist and love poet is crucial for his strategy of assuring the independ- 
ence of his discourse towards Augustus (see e.g. p. 296). Very felicitous 
is the way the author illustrates how Horace in Carm. 1.1 subordinates 
his potential fame to Maecenas and in Carm. 3.29 subordinates Augus- 
tus’s fame to his own lyric poetry. Besides, in the past Santirocco (1984) 
has acknowledged a similar evolution within the Maecenas odes. 

Less obvious is the thesis that Horace’s experience and (wise) attitude 
towards love, are the foundation of his authoritative demeanour in other 
areas of life. Is it correct to argue that Horace simply legitimizes his role 
as a political counsellor on account of his experience and attitude in 
rebus eroticis (see e.g. p. 229, p. 260, p. 263 and p. 326)? I would like 
to add the following remarks to Eicks’ hypothesis: (1) Eicks is right to 
stress the importance of amor in Horace’s Odes, yet one must not attach 
more weight to the erotic theme than Horace himself does. For him, the 
erotic experience is a crucial one in life alongside other experiences. 
(2) Horace’s role in political poems is not only legitimized by what the 
love poems testify to his experience and attitude, but also by the literary 
tradition. For example, one can point at Horace’s own depiction of his 
predecessor Alcaeus in Carm. 2.13.26-28. (3) True, Horace takes his 
role as counsellor very seriously, building on his life experience (espe- 
cially in rebus eroticis, but not exclusively!), yet in legitimizing his 
position he does not conceal the fact that his miraculous rescues (as a 
child confronted with dangerous animals, in the civil war and in the face 
of a falling tree) were less spectacular and special than he presents them 
in his poetical staging. The facts themselves are not that unusual; it is 
the poet who exploits them maximally to express the fact that he enjoys 
protection from the gods as a lyric poet. 

I also think the following remark is of importance. By maximalizing 
the functionality of the discourse of love on p. 321-324*, Eicks overshoots 


45 See p. 323: “Der Riickzug in die Privatheit als dem einzig verbliebenen Ort freien 
personlichen Engagements erfolgt also nur_zum Schein, da er die anschliessende 
sukzessive (Riick)-Eroberung der angrenzenden Diskurse begriindet. Der beobachtete 
lyrische Kunstgriff besteht darin, die politische Bühne zu räumen und sie gleichzeitig 
durch die Hintertiire wieder zu betreten und desto griindlicher zu erobern.” 
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the mark. By interpreting the theme of love and its discourse solely in 
function of political themes, Eicks obscures the value of the theme of 
love in itself as an irreplaceable component of a full life and of lyric 
poetry. 


5. SOME CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I would like to wrap up this contribution about the recent research on 
Horace’s carmina amatoria with some concluding remarks. 

Despite the fact that some researchers like Lyne (1980) and Griffin 
(1985) have stressed the close tie between Latin love poetry and the jeu- 
nesse dorée’s life in Rome, we can state that today the research on 
Horace’s love poetry has been largely safeguarded from the biographical 
interpretation that flourished in the 19th and the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury. Currently, the idea that Horace’s love poetry is largely fictional, is 
dominant: see esp. Nisbet & Hubbard (1970-1978) and Schmidt (1992) 
(Maurach (1992) takes a different position). However, unlike Fraenkel 
(1957), scholars no longer automatically connect this view to the idea that 
Horace’s carmina amatoria are of little importance within the whole of 
his lyric poetry. We are dealing with lively poems, the motifs and themes 
of which are closely connected to other central themes of Horace’s Car- 
mina — see e.g. Schmidt (1992) and Eicks (2011). The following words 
from Don Fowler (1993) appear very true: “Central to all (Horace’s) 
work is an ideal of the connected life, where sex and politics and drinking 
and poetry somehow come together”. Besides, with this idea Horace 
stays close to his Greek predecessors Archilochus and Alcaeus“?. 

Unlike Fraenkel (1957), many researchers of the previous decades did 
appreciate Horace's love poetry — and with good reason, in my opinion. 
Compared to Catullus's work, Horace's love poetry (as Ovid's Amores) 
has often suffered from the romantic prejudice that a passionate love 
poem is more genuine than one in which a reflective attitude and wit 
play an important role. 

Opposing Fraenkel (1957), who stressed that a Horatian ode contains 
all necessary information for interpretation by itself, in recent years 


46 In: Martindale & Hopkins (1993) 275. 
47 Cp. Gregson Davis and Jenny Strauss Clay, in: Davis (2010) 105-127 and 128-146 
respectively. 
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scholars have often emphasized the various links between succeeding 
odes or between odes that correspond to each other. Indeed, the Horatian 
ode does have a certain autonomy, yet one arrives at a richer reading by 
sufficiently taking into account the odes directly surrounding it and other 
odes that can be read elsewhere in the Carmina. 

Furthermore, following Gordon Williams, Tradition and Originality 
in Roman Poetry (1968), recent scholarship has often pointed out that 
Horace expects a reader to be cooperative, to be able to complete the 
few data he supplies about the setting of an ode, and to like the surprise 
of unexpected turns of events. 

As was to be expected, the study of Horace’s Odes displays many of 
the general trends in recent research on (Latin) poetry. Indeed, with 
the school of New Criticism the researcher’s attention shifted from the 
author to the text — see e.g. Commager (1962); later on, it subsequently 
shifted to the reader — reception studies / reader-oriented literary criti- 
cism: see e.g. Edmunds (1992). Moreover, several researchers represent 
feminist literary criticism — Ancona (1994), Oliensis (2007). Often, fem- 
inist literary interpretations, e.g. Ancona (1994), focus more on the man- 
ner in which Horace as a man deals with women, than on the way in 
which he created splendid poetry on love and Eros. Especially on account 
of the obscene Epodes 8 and 12, Horace has been accused of blatant 
sexism. 

In Ancona (2010) 187, on the other hand, one can read a judgement 
concerning Pyrrha (Carm. 1.5) that is telling for another tendency in 
modern Horatian scholarship: “She exists on some level to allow for the 
poet’s discourse about her.” ** In the same spirit, Sutherland (2005) has 
interpreted ‘Licymnia’ in Carm. 2.12 as a “literary body” (a metaphor 
for Horace’s love poetry) or as the title of the cluster of odes 2.1-12, 
which Horace supposedly offered Maecenas. 

Indeed, there has been constant attention for quite some time now for 
clusters within the Carmina and for the construction of the whole of 
Carmina 1-3: see e.g. Doyen (2004) and Eicks (2011). 

The relationship between Catullus and the elegiac poets on the one 
hand and Horace on the other hand, is a specific point on which progress 
has been made and more precision and clarity could still be provided. In 


48 Cp. also Nisbet & Hubbard (1970) ad Carm. 1.19: “The poem is in fact much too 
detached to be a love poem; it is not about a girl, but about literature and Horace.” Also 
cited by Eicks (2011) 9, n. 16. 
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1962 Commager correctly rejected the black and white opposition 
between the default view of Catullus and of Horace. According to Poiss 
(2001), Horace presents himself in Carm. 1.5 as a former elegiac lover, 
and the Carmina are not devoid of elegiac elements either. In 2005 Freis 
has determined the position of the elegiac elements in Carm. 1.13 and 
2.12, more precisely by interpreting them correctly within the light of 
Horace's true, non-romantic view on love”. 

In my opinion, Horace is a kind of elegiac lover in the Epodes: his 
behaviour is not just the same as that of the elegiac lover and the dose of 
self-mockery is larger. Besides, in the Carmina different kinds of humour 
are present (wit, parody, (self-)mockery and especially humour s.s.), but 
despite the mature poet’s lucidity and quest for wisdom, the lyric poet 
Horace illustrates Eros’ power by showing time and again how he can- 
not break free from love. 

A conspicuous feature of both recent books about Horace’s love 
poetry discussed in section 4, is that Augustus plays an important role in 
them. At this point, I only want to repeat that what Nadeau (2008) argues 
in this respect (viz. that Augustus frequently appears in Horace’s car- 
mina amatoria) is not convincing at all. Indeed, we can largely go along 
with the thesis expressed in Eicks (2011): the carmina amatoria do con- 
stitute an undeniable step in Horace’s way of securing some degree of 
autonomy vis-a-vis Augustus. 

Furthermore, the interpretation and evaluation of Horace’s Carmina 
remains a rather difficult exercise. A number of typical characteristics of 
Horace’s poems keeps complicating the process: the fact that Horace 
offers only a restricted number of details of a poem’s setting, the fact 
that he does not reconcile opposing viewpoints and feelings but presents 
them side by side (typical is the Cleopatra ode), the changing balance of 
seriousness and wit, the discontinuity of his imagery, the changes in 
tone... Horace is a subtle poet who leaves much unspoken. Many uncer- 
tainties remain even after many years of research: Eicks (2011) consid- 
ers Carm. 1.14 to be a love poem, mainly on account of its position, and 
some people share this opinion on the base of Hellenistic antecedents 
(epigrams by Asclepiades and Meleager, AP 5.161 and 5.204 
respectively)°°. Others remain convinced that it is a political allegory — 
Eicks too takes a political connotation into account. Does Carm. 2.8 


# Cp. also Eicks (2011) 10-12. 
50 Cf. note 41 supra. 
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contain a core of seriousness or is the ode merely grotesque mockery? Is 
it Neobule herself who is talking in Carm. 3.12? 

The reader needs to cooperate actively with the poet, but on the other 
hand should not speculate or fill in the details of the setting unrestrained. 
Indeed, the reading of Carm. 2.8 (on Barine) is not helped at all by 
speculation, see for instance Nadeau (2008), about the relationship 
between Horace and Barine that is supposedly at the backdrop of the 
poem.5! 5? 
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